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ARMS Of THE BlIOIME STATE. 



Arms- —Vert; a tower or, within twelve musk 
blossoms proper in. bordure. Crest .— 
A sheath of arrows charged with a lily 
argent. Sufporters .—'Mahsir proper. 
Lambrequins .—Vert and or. 

Motto. —Vasr min Allah, “Victory is from God.” 
(Omitted in representation.) 

Note .—Green is the Muhammadan colour The tower represents the 
fort of Fotehgarh. Tho musk biossom.s refer to the twelve imUms. 
They represent also the Prophet’s llower (Arnebia erhiokles), which is 
supposed to hoar the marks of his c.arcs.s. The fish were cho.sen on the 
fiogani’s suggestion as being feminine .and thus in touch with her rule, 
as suitable to a city on <a large lake, and .is referring to the Mdhi 
Mar/ttib. 'The lily and sheath of arrows were suggested as appropriate 
lo one descended from a lino ot warriors. 

Beligion* —The rulers of Bhopal are Muham¬ 
madans of the sunnl sect. 



PEEFACE. 


T he Gazetteer Officer, Munslii Kudrat Ali, has 
done his best to supply information. This has 
been no easy task owing to the disordered state of the 
record department, and to the fact that after the con¬ 
clusion of the Imperial work the four Nizdmats 
were made into three, thus vitiating the whole of the 
statistics collected. The re-adjustment of the figures 
has been most laborious. Throughout the Gazetteer 
Officer has worked with the most praiseworthy 
assiduity in carrying on this work and deserves the 
greatest credit. 

As regards the Historical portion the Tdj-ul-ikhdl, 
a history of Bhopal compiled in Urdu in the time of 
Shah Jahan Begam, has been largely used. The 
State archives have also been consulted where possible, 
as well as Malcolm and other writers. The Statistical 
section has been made as complete as might be, but 
the figures were not easily obtained, the unfortunate 
reduction of the Nizdmats from four to three neces¬ 
sitating the work being done in somewhat of a hurry. 
The Gazetteer, otherwise, speaks for itself and requires 
no further conunent. I hope that, when revised, the 
sections will aU be made more complete. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Her Highness 
Sultan Jahan Begam for her ever ready help in fur¬ 
thering the work and also to the Gazetteer Officer for 
his strenuous exertions to satisfy my importunities. 
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My head clerk, Pandit Shridhar Rao Yinayak, and 
the staS of the headquarter office have worked with 
exemplary diligence in checking and preparing 
accounts for the Press, 


C. E. IjUARD, Gaftain, 
Superintendent of Gazetteer 
in Central India^ 


Central India Agency ; 
indore, the.l5ih September 1907, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

SECTION I.—PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The Bhopal State is one of the principal chiefships of the 
Central India Agency, and next to Hyderabad, the most 
important Muhammadan State in India. 

The State, which lies in the Bhopal Agency, and has an Situation, 
area of 6,902 square miles, comparable to that of the county 
of Yorkshire (6,067) stands on the eastern confines of Malwa, 
its most eastern districts bordering on Bundelkhand, and 
its southern districts Ijdng in the Gondwana tract. Unlike 
the other large States of the Agency, its territory is comprised 
in one compact block lying between 22°32' and 24°4' N. and 
76°28' and 78°52'E. It is bounded on the north by the States 
of Gwalior, Basoda, Korwai, Maksudangarh and Narsingh- 
garh, the Sironj pargana of Tonk State, and the Saugor 
District of the Central Provinces; on the south by the 
Narbada river, which separates it from the Hoshangabad 
District of the Central Provinces; on the east by the Saugor 
and Nar&ghpur Districts of the Central Provinces, and on 
the west by the Gwalior and Narsmghgarh States. 

The name is popularly derived from Bhojpal or Bhoja’s Name, 
dam, the great dam which now holds up the BhopM city lakes, 
having been built, it is said, by a minister of Raja Bhoja, the 
Paramara ruler of Dhar, the still greater work which formerly 
held up the Tal lake being attributed to this monarch himself 
(see Bhojpur). The name is, however, invariably pronounced 
Bhupal by Hindus, and Dr. Fleet considers it to be derived 
simply from Bhupala, a king, the popular derivation being 
an instance of the striving after meaning so common in such 
cases. 

The country varies markedly in different parts. Most of Natural 
the State is situated on the Malwa plateau, 4,047 square miles divisions 
lying in this tract, and presents the familiar aspect of that soENBEr) 
region, rolling downs of yellow grass, interspersed with rich 
fields of black cotton soil. To the south-east, however, it 
is traversed by a succession of sandstone hills, forming an arm 
of the great Vindhyan range, while another branch of the 
same range strikes northwards to the west of the city of 
Bhopal. To the south lies the main line of the Vindhyas, 
with the fertile valley of the Narbada bejmnd it. The hilly 
region occupies 2,855 square miles. The natural divisions 
are thus two ; the plateau with 4,047 square miles of area and 
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the hilly with 2,855 square miles. The plateau land is highly 
fertile and grows wheat, maize, jowdr, rice, and poppy while 
the hills are clothed in forest, with patches of fertile soil at 
their feet. 

Hill SYSTEM. The hill system of the State is formed by the great Vin- 
dhyan range and numerous spurs which strike out from the 
main chain. The average elevation of the main chain, which 
lies in the south of the State, is from 1,800 to 2,000 feet, peaks 
rising here and there to over this height. At Singarcholi neat 
Bhopal (23°17' N.; 77°24' E.) a peak rises to 2,051 feet, one 
near Mahalpur, to 2,064, and one on the scarp of the range 
north of Hoshangabad, close to the spot where the railway line 
breaks through the range, to 2,137 feet. 

The range was in ancient days known as the Vindhyadri 
and Riksha mountains. The former term being more or less 
general, but applied rather to the portion lying in Rewah, 
while the section in Bhopal was known as the Pariyatra, 
possibly as having been the early limit of the Aryan wan¬ 
derers. The Vindhyas have alw'ays ranked next the Hima¬ 
layas in importance, as the southern boundary of the Madhya 
desha or Middle region. Plindu mythology has much to tell 
about the range, which served as a place of meditation for the 
rishis, being especially connected with Agastya Muni. At 
the command of this sage the great range bowed its head to 
let him pass to the Deccan, and as he never returned, it has 
ever remained bowed and inferior to the Himalayas, originally 
the smaller chain. 

The range in Bhopal varies markedly in its constitution. 
Where it enters the State on the east it consists of massive 
sandstones and shales of the series known as the Vindhyan, 
but from Ginnurgarh westwards it is formed of basalt which 
overlies the sandstone. In appearance it forms a long, steep 
scarp, with bold headlands and re-entrant bays suggesting a 
sea-worn cliff. 

The sandstone is of great value for building purposes and 
has been quarried for centuries. 

The slopes are in most places covered with forest which, 
however, owing to want of care and mismanagement have 
deteriorated considerably, and have not now the value they 
would have had if they had been carefully looked after. 

Rivisebs The watershed is formed by the Vindhyan range. To the 

AND Lakes, north two rivers of importance and their numerous tribu¬ 
taries flow towards the Jumna do«6, these are the Betwa and 
Parbati. 

The Betwa. The Betwa is the third largest river in Central India. To 
old Hindu writers it was known as the Vetravati, and is always 
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described as rising in the Pariyatra mountains. The stream 
is mentioned by Kalidas in the Meghaduta, who says— 

“ On going to the capital of that country (which is known 
everywhere by the famous name of Vidisha) you will drink 
the sweet waters of the Vetravati, in a drink made more 
delightful by the murmuring sounds heard from its banks.” 

Keshodas, a poet of Akbar’s day, describes it in glowing 
terms, comparing it to liquid moonlight. The river rises at 
the village of Kumri (23°2' N.;77®29' E.) in the Tal taJml 
near Bhojpur. It flows in a general north-easterly direction 
through the State for 50 miles. It is nowhere of large size 
within State territory. Near Bhojpur it meets the Kaliasot 
and these two streams formerly contributed to make the great 
Tal lake. No tributaries of great importance except the 
Kaliasot meet it in Bhopal territory ; others are the Kuhu, 

Maniari, Guni and Kerwa, the last two joining the Kaliasot. 

The western Parbati, as it is called, to distinguish it from The Parbati, 
the stream in northern Gwalior, rises at the village of Burana- 
kheii (22®riO'N, 76^36'E.) near Ashta, and flow for about 
90 miles through the State, forming its western boundary 
throughout most of its course. Its chief tributaries are 
the Ajnal, Papnas and two streams called the Parua. 

The other series of streams i-i formed of those which flow The Narbada, 
southwards to join the Narbada. The Narbada itself flows 
for about 125 miles along the southern border of the State. 

This river is well-known as one of the most sacred in India. 

It here contains a large volume of water, which does not dry 
up throughout the year. Small boats are able to navigate 
for short distances on some reaches. It is fed by many 
tributaries of which the most important are, the Sindor 
Khand, (Khar), Ghogra, Tendoni, Barna, Dobi, Bhagner, 

Bhabhar, Kolar, Hambar, Ajnal, Goni and Jamner. 

Except some scattered refcT-ences, the result of a few Geoi.oov.i 
hasty observations, nothing so far has been published re¬ 
garding the geology of Bhopal. Only the southern part of 
the State has been as yet examined in detail and the follow¬ 
ing groups of rocks are known there :— 

Recent alluvial deposits. 

Pliocene or Pleistocene freshwater beds. 

Laterite. 

Deccan Trap and Intertrappeans. 

Lameta. 

Vindhyans. 

Bij awars. 

The Vindhyans constitute the most important group 
within the portion surveyed. A number of divisions have 

1 By Mr. E. Vredenburg, Oeological Survey oj India. 

B 2 
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been recognised whose probable correlation with those found 
elsewhere is as follows ;— 

11. Upper Bhander sandstone. 

10. Sirbu shales. 

9. Lower Bhander sandstone. 

8. Bhander limestone. 

7. Ginnurgarh shales. 

6. Upper Kewah sandstone. 

5. Jhiri shales. 

4. Lower Rewah sandstone. 

3. Kaimur sandstone. 

2. Kaimur conglomerate. 

1. Lower Vindhyans, 

The term “Ginnurgarh shales” derived from a hill-fort in 
Bhopal territory was selected by Mr. Mallet to designate a 
very constant division of the Upper Vindhyans, and there 
seems to be very little doubt that the divisions (7) and (8) 
exposed in Ginnurgarh hill do really represent the Bhander 
limestone and underlying shales of the more thoroughly sur¬ 
veyed districts. Still, owing to the vast unsurveyed tracts 
that intervene, it is impossible to obtain absolute certainty 
on this point, and until the survey is completed there just 
remains a possibility that the group (4) belongs to the upper 
part of the Kaimur and that (5) represents the Panna 
shales, in which case all the overlying groups would have to 
be shifted two divisions lower down in the classification. 
For the present purposes of description the identifications 
here suggested will be adhered to. 

The Vindhyans in the portion surveyed form a syncline 
whose axis first runs about west-south-west and then takes 
a rather sharp bend almost at right angles to a north-north- 
west direction. The southern scarp of the west-south-west 
striking portion of this syncline forms the continuation of 
the Vindhyan range, its direction scarcely exhibiting any 
variation westwards, from its commencement at the bend of 
the Son. From the eastern frontier of BhopM the Vindhyan 
scarp preserves this direction unaltered as far as Ginnurgarh 
hill, with the exception of two local bends due to the dis¬ 
turbing influence of the second direction of folding. West 
of Ginnurgarh, the geological series distinguished as 
‘ ‘ Vindhyan ’ ’ ceases to take part in the constitution of the 
Vindhyan range. The range still continues as a geo¬ 
graphical feature, preserving its rectilinear appearance and 
enclosing the Narbada valley to the north, but it is formed 
by entirely different rocks, principally basalts belonging to 
the Deccan and Malwa trap. Beyond Ginnurgarh hill, the 
Vindhyan escarpments, greatljr concealed by basalt, continue 
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in a north-north-west direction towards Bhopal. The highest 
beds, the sandstones of the Upper Bhander division, occur 
along the axis of the synclinal fold, occupying a consider¬ 
able area principally to the east and south-east of the town 
of Bhopal. Between the eastern portion of the Upper 
Bhander outcrop and the alluvial plain of the Narbada, 
all the underlying members of the Vindhyan series occur 
in normal order, the lowest beds, No. 1 of the above list, 
a group of shales probably referable to the Lower Vindhyans 
being exposed only locally at the foot of the southernmost 
scarp, the base of the series being everywhere concealed 
beneath the alluvium. In the opposite branch of the syncline,, 
north-east of the great spread of Upper Bhander, in 
the country surrounding the historic town and fort of 
Raisen, tfhe whole series is again exposed down to the shales 
No. 1, whose base, however, is again concealed, this time 
by Deccan trap. 

South of Ginnurgarh hill there is an anticlinal axis, south 
of which the beds dip in directions approximating more or 
less south, and thus disappear beneath the alluvial beds 
of the Narbada valley. A few detached outcrops come into 
view along the course of the river and south of it in the 
Hoshangabad District, usually belonging to beds rather high 
up in the series. It is probable that the southern boundary, 
concealed by newer beds, is faulted. 

The Kaimur sandstone No. 3 has been extensively quarried 
and yields material admirably suited for building purposes 
and ornamental work, fully equal to the best Chunar or 
Mirzapur stone (belonging to the same geological subdivi¬ 
sion) from which it is distinguished by its deep purple-red 
colour. The elaborate temple of Nemawar in Indore terri¬ 
tory appears to be built of this stone which must have been 
quarried from one of the outcrops situated in Bhopal. 

The Lower Rewah sandstone, No. 4, is of far greater thick¬ 
ness than in the eastern portion of the Vindhyan outcrop in 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand, and resembles, in this 
respect, the same group as developed in Gwalior. At the 
base of the Upper Rewah sandstone. No. 6, there occurs a 
great development of extremely regular flagstone, forming a 
singularly cons ant band at this horizon throughout Central 
India. They are largely quarried at many points along their 
outcrop.^ 

The limestone of Ginnurgarh hill and of the neighbouring 
scarps has never been used for burning into lime though per¬ 
fectly well suited to that purpose, “kankar” from the 

1 The flagstone quarries of Hoshangabad are situated in this same 
band. 
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Narbada alluvium being used instead.' The limestone is 
over 100 feet thick at Ginnurgarh but disappears a few miles 
to the east, a circumstance tending to throw a slight amount 
of doubt on the correct identification of the Ginnurgarh 
rock with the true Bhandcr or “ Nagod” limestone which, 
in its type area, is remarkably constant. In its 'characters, 
however, and in those of the associated shales there is a 
close agreement with the rocks described elsewhere under the 
same names. 

It is in the overlying strata, however, that the survey 
commenced in Bhopal disclosed the greatest divergence from 
the corresponding divisions so far established in other 
regions, though the changes observed are in harmony with 
the behaviour of the strata el ewhere. The Lower Bhander 
sandstone where it first appears at the eastern extremity of 
the Bhander tableland, near Maihar in Baghelkhand, is only 
some 10 or 20 feet thick. It gradually increases westwards 
and is about 200 feet thick in the Jabalpur region. In Bhopal 
the thickness has increased enormously and still continues 
increasing from east to west, till, in the western part of its 
outcrop it is a great deal over 1,000 feet. This enormous 
increase coincides with a corresponding decrease in the over¬ 
lying sirbu shales which, no doubt, are gradually trans¬ 
formed into sandstones in a westerly direction. In the out¬ 
lying hills east of the Bhander tableland, they are close on 
1,000 feet thick. Their thickness becomes gradually less as 
the Bhander scarps are followed westwards. In Bhopal it is 
nowhere more than 300 feet, in the district surveyed, and 
the shales rapidly dwindle westwards, till, south of the town 
of Bhopal they have entirely disappeared nothing but a layer 
of thin-bedded flags remaining to mark the base of the 
Upper Bhander scarp. North of the capital the shales re¬ 
appear and probably increase again northwards as they are 
known to be well represented further north in the Rajputana 
States of Karauli and Uholpur. 

Together with the change in thickness, there is a great 
alteration in the mineral character of the Lower Bhander 
sandstone. In Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand as well as in 
the British districts further west, it is a coarse, gritty sand¬ 
stone of no value as a building material. In Bhopal, though it 
contains some pebbly layers, and even a conglomerate of 
large boulders, the majority of the beds are of very fine and 
even grain, and these qualities, taken in connection with the 
enormous massiveness of the bedding, produce a building 
material of great excellence. The quarries, from which were 


> Mallet. 
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obtained some of the materials for the northern piers of 
the Narbada viaduct near Hoshangabad, appear to be situated 
within the outcrop of this division. The superb mosque which 
the late Shah-Jahan Begam erected at Bhopal is built of 
sandstone from this group. A lower horizon of the same 
division has supplied the materials for one of the oldest build¬ 
ings in India, the famous Buddhist stapa at Sanchi, which is 
situated in this State. 

The Upper Bhander sandstone as it occurs in Bhopal is a 
dark purplish red fine-grained rock forming massive beds of 
enormous thickness in which character it differs from the same 
division as exposed in the eastern Bhander tableland where the 
sandstone is comparatively thin-bedded. In Bhopal as else¬ 
where, it forms an excellent building stone and has been used 
in the construction of several ancient buildings, amongst 
which may be mentioned the gigantic temple of Bhojpur 
situated about five miles east of Dip railway station. 

The Vindhyans are to a great extent concealed by the 
basalt flows of the Deccan trap, the geological boundaries of 
which are very intricate in consequence of the irregularity 
of the surface overwhelmed by the eruptions. The pre¬ 
sence of narrow outcrops of Deccan trap following the deepest 
part of many river valleys indicates that the topography of 
the region occupied by the Vindhyans was almost identical 
with the present one, the old land surlace having reappear¬ 
ed unchanged owing to the lapia weathering of the easily 
decomposed basalt as compared with the Vindhy.an sand 
stones. Both to the east and west of the main outcrop of 
the Vindhyan rocks, the volcanic basalts occur continu¬ 
ously over iarge areas; the western district in particular, 
all round Sehore, is probably occupied entirely by these 
rocks. 

The Deccan Trap, when present in any great thickness, 
consists of a succession of ba salt flows poured out at varying 
intervals of time within the Upper Cretaceous period. 
Occasionally fresh water strata, principally earthy shales 
and mere or less siliceous limestones, are intercalated be¬ 
tween successive flows, indicating that during the intervaLs 
between the eruptions, fresh-water lakes occupied portions 
of the surface of solidified lava. 

The fossils most frequently met with in these “inter- 
trappeans ” are large gastropods belonging tc the species 
Physa Prinsepii, and remains aquatic plants beknging to the 
genus Ohara. 

East and west of the main Vindhyan outcrop the basalt 
has not been denuded to so great an extent and rises into 
tablelands the highest portions of which often carry masses 
of laterite that sometimes yield iron ores. 
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Fauna. 
■Wild animals. 


Birds. 


Fieh. 


Bisptiles. 


Insects. 


Climate. 
(Table I.) 

Rainfall. 
(Table II.) 


All the Vindhyaii subdivision together with the Deccan 
trap are present in full force up to the line along which the 
survey was interrupted and nothing can be said regarding 
their distribution or the possible occurrence of other beds 
in the uiisurveyed part of the State, including considerable 
areas in the district of Raisen and Mardanpur, the greatest 
portion of Umrauganj and Sehore, and the whole of Devi- 
pura, Berasia, Doraha, Ichhawar, Chhipaner, and all the 
outlying patches beyond the main area of the State. 

The flora vary in the sandstone region and the basaltic. In 
the former the jungle is much closer and teak and temdu com¬ 
moner than in the latter where dhak and various mimosae 
flourish. The vegetation of the State is largely composed of 
scrubby forest, including Tectona, Terminalia, Anogeissus, 
Bulea^ Stephegyne, Buchanania, Boswellia, and frequent 
stretches of Dendrocalanius strictus. The brushwood includes 
many shruby forms such as Zizyphus, Capparis, Grewia, 
Cmearia, Phyllanthus, Antidesma, and Carissa. 

The forests in the State afford ample cover to large species 
of animal, and tiger, panther, and samhar {Germs unicolor) 
are common. In former days the wild buffalo {Bos gaurus) 
used to occur, but it is now extinct in this region. The 
smaller deer such as the black buck {Antilope cervicapra) 
and chinkara {Gazella beneltii) are met with everywhere. 

All the birds usually found occur, including most classes 
of game bird. Of migratory water fowl, geese, pochards, 
mallard, gadwall, pintail, widgeon, teal, and other species 
appear in the cold season. 

The big rivers and streams contain many varieties of fish, 
the mdhsir {Ba/rhus mosal) rohu {Labeo rohita), marral or 
sdnwal {Ophiocepkalus punctatus) being common. 

The reptiles include many varieties of snake, including the 
cobra {Naia tripudians), dahoia {Daboia elegans), krait {Bungarus 
caeruleus), common ratsnakes, and pythons. 

Insects are of many kinds, nocuous and innocuous. The 
first class includes locusts, mosquitoes, scorpions and the like, 
the latter, many finely coloured butterflies, moths and cicadas. 

The climate is, generally speaking, temperate through¬ 
out the State, though somewhat greater extremes are 
encountered in the hilly region and the Narbada valley. 

The average rainfall varies in different parts from 30 to 
40 inches rising to 50 inches for the district surrounding the 
chief town. A maximum fall of 65 inches was recorded in 
1876 and a minimum of 24 in 1895. 


I By Lieuteuaut Ciolouel D. fraiu, Botanical Survey of India. 
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It is certain that the destruction of the vast Bhojpur 
lake in the fifteenth century affected the climate materially. 
The winds from the south blowing over its area of 250 square 
miles must have appreciably affected conditions in the plateau 
to its north, and assisted to maintain the forests in a flour¬ 
ishing state. 


SECTION II.- HISTORY. 

(Genealogical Tree.) 

The history of the Bhopal State dates from the eighteenth 
century, when Dost Muhammad Khan, an Afghan of the 
Mirzai Khel of the Warakzais of Tirah, obtained the pargana 
of Berasia in Malwa. Dost Muhammad Khan’s father, Nur 
Muhammad, accompanied his son into India, where they 
arrived in A. H. 1109 (1696-97), the thirty-seventh year of the 
reign of Aiirangzeb. Dost Muhammad went at first to Lohari 
Jalalabad (in the Muzaflarnagar District of the United Prov¬ 
inces) where a colony of his clansmen was settled. 

Soon after his arrival, however, he killed a man in a quarrel 
and fearing that he would be arrested fled to Delhi, and 
attached himself to a body of imperial troops that was on its 
way to attack the Marathas in Malwa. 

On reaching Malwa he took service under the Raja of 
Sitamau.^ Later on he deposited such belongings as he had 
with the Governor of Bhilsa Muhammad Faruk, and pro¬ 
ceeded to hire out his services to any of the numerous petty 
Rajput chiefs of MMwa who were ready to pay for them. 

A rumour of his having been Icilled in a skirmish reached 
Muhammad Faruk, who at once seized the property left in 
trust with him and Dost Muhammad, on returning soon 
after, was only able to recover a part. 

He then took service under Thakur Anand Singh Solanki 
of Mangalgarh. The Thakur was obliged to proceed to Delhi, 
leaving his estate in the charge of his mother and Dost Muham¬ 
mad. The Thakur died in Delhi and his mother soon after, 
upon which Dost Muhammad appropriated such valuables 
as he could and went to Berasia. Berasia was at this time 
held on lease by one Taj Muhammad Khan, who lived at 
Delhi, leaving the management of the district to his agents. 
These agents were quite unable to cope with their numerous 
Rajput neighbours, who raided and devastated the country. 

1 E. M. H.. Vi), 396, 637 ; viU, 59. 

2 The State accounts say under Raj Singh which must be a mistake, 
as he ruled from 1748 to 1762. Raja Keaho Das was ruling from 
1696 to 1748. It may be remarked that the dates relating to Dost 
Muhammad are much confused. 
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Dost Muhammad at once offered to take over the district and 
pay Rs. 30,000 a year to Taj Muhammad Khan. The bargain 
was concluded and Dost Muhammad suddenly found himself a 
landed proprietor. He at once sent up to the north for the 
members of his own family and with their help contrived to 
overawe the unruly Rajputs of Khichiwara and Umatwara 
and restore some sort of order. As soon as he felt his position 
fairly secure he turned his attention to the acquisition of 
territory, The first place he attacked was Jagdeshpur, a 
fortified village held by the Deora Rajputs. Professing to 
be friendly with them, he invited them to a feast at which he 
suddenly fell on them, killed them and seized the place, 
renaming it Islamnagar. The bodies of the Rajputs were 
thrown into the stream close by, which has been known 
since that day as the Haldli-nadl or River of slaughter. Is¬ 
lamnagar now became Dost Muhammad’s liead-quarters. 
He built a fort there and using it as a base proceeded to 
acquire as much of the surrounding country as he could. 

Dost Muham- No better illustration of the lawlessness of the day and 

mad Khin.i the decay of the central power could be given than the 

(1708-26), story of the rise of this Afghan adventurer, who in the space 
of a few years was able to purchase the lease of an imperial 
district and rise by the power of his sword alone to be the 
founder of a line of independent princes. His next step 
still further illustrates the chaotic condition of the Mughal 
empire. Feeling his position secure he now determined to pay 
off old scores on the Governor of Rhilsa and sent a strong force 
against that place under his brother Sher Muhammad Khan. 
The two armies met between the villages of Jamaldi and 
Bagri (23°34' N.; 77°60' E.) near Bhilsa, and a fierce fight 
took place in which Sher Muhammad Khan was killed by 
the Mewati chief of Doraha, and the Bhopal force was thrown 
into confusion. In the meantime, however. Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan, who had been concealed behind the hill of Bagri, 
came up and suddenly surrounding Muhammad Faruk, who, 
with some fresh troops, was watching the fight from a distance, 
attacked and killed him. Dost Muhammad Khan then 
mounted Muhammad Faruk’s elephant and forcing the drum 
mers to sound the drums, marched to Bhilsa, where he was 
taken for Muhammad Faruk returning victorious and at once 
admitted to the fort. The possession of Bhilsa made him 
master of the country and Gvaraspur, Doraha, Sehore, 
Ichhawar, Devipura, Gulgaon and other places soon fell into 


1 Since the public^ition of the Imperial voluiDe elaborate search in the 
old records has resulted in the correction of dates for death of Dost 
Muhammad Khan, Yar Muhammad Khan and Faiz Muhammad Khan and 
other events. These corrected dates aro adopted in this account in place 
of those in the Imperial volume. 
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his hands. In 1719 Dost Muhammad Khan, who was on 
bad terms with the Nizam, joined Bhim Singh Hara of Kotah. 
This chief, with the help of Sayad Hussain AH Khan, the 
Nizam’s great rival, was marching against Rao Raja Budh 
Singh of Bundi, who being an enemy of the Sayads of 
Barha had been urging Chhatarsal Bundela to revolt and had 
also assisted Girdhar Bahadur, the rebellious Governor of 
AllahabM. On 5th Mw/tamim 1132 (17th November 1719) 
Dost Muhammad and Bhim Singh started. Dost Muhammad 
receiving a high mansab at the request of Bhim Singh. They 
were joined by Dilawar Ali Khan, Sayad Hussain AH Khan’s 
Bahsi, and Raja Gaj Singh of Narwar. They defeated Budh 
Singh, the Kotah chief seizing all the Bundi lands east of 
the Chambal.^ The suhahdar of Malwa Girdhar Bahadur 
alarmed at the increasing power of this chief attempted to 
check him but was defeated. The Governor of Shujalpur also 
seeing the rising power of Dost Muhammad Khan finally 
made over that district to him, and Diler Kliiin, the chief of 
Korwai, came to pay him a complimentary visit. Their meeting 
was unfortunate as a quarrel arose which resulted in the 
death of Diler Khan. ' (This, according to the Korwai annals, 
took place in 1134 A. H. or 1722 A. D.) The next place 
of importance which fell into his hands was the fort of 
Ginnurgarh. Ginniirgarh was then held by a Gond chief, 
Nizam Shah, who had been poisoned by the chief of Chainpur 
Bari. Nizam Shah’s widow, Rani Kamalapati, called in Dost 
Muhammad to assist her and her son, Newal Shah, against 
the poisoner. Dost Muhammad attacked the Chainpur Bari 
chief and annexed his territory. On the Rani’s death, how¬ 
ever, he seized Ginnurgarh, but treated the wives of Newal 
Shah with all courtesy. The last of these ladies only died in 
the beginning of Nawab Muhammad Hayat’s time. In A. H. 
1135 Dost Muhammad Khan attracted by the surround¬ 
ings of Bhopal decided to build his chief town on this site and 
on 9th Zilhi'jja A. H. 1135 (1722 A. D.) he laid the foundations 
of the fort of Fatehgarh. 

Dost Muhammad now assumed the title of Nawab and the 
position of an independent chief. In 1723 the Nizam on his 
way to Hyderabad to quell the rebellion of his second son, 
Nasir Jang, entered Malwa and marched on Bhopal with the 
intention of dispossessing or humbhng Dost Muhammad Khan. 
Besides the growing power of the BhopM chief the Nizam 
had additional cause for his attack, in that Dost Muhammad 
had assisted Dilawar Ali Khan against him in 1720 by sending 
a force under his brother, Mir Ahmad Khan, who fell by the side 

1 Irvine ' The later Mughals ” J. Be. As. S- 1904, pp. 1-28. Bajasthan 
(J5d. 1839) ii,484-487 and 508 ii, M. M. H. vii,487-489 and 490-492. 
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of Dilawar Ali Khan in the fight at Ratanpur 30 miles from 
Bnrhanpur on 16 Shdbdn 1132 A. H. (11th May 1720).^ 

The Nizam on reaching Bhopal encamped at a place still 
known as Nizam-ki-Tekri, near the Fort of Islamnagar. Dost 
Muhammad unable to withstand this force made over his son 
Yar Muhammad Khan as a hostage, and the Nizam proceeded 
on his way.^ 

After thirty years of strenuous exertions Dost Muhammad 
Khan, who had entered Malwa with nothing but his sword, died 
in A. H. 1139 (1726) at the age of 66, leaving a weU estab¬ 
lished State behind him. His tomb stands in the fort just out¬ 
side the gate leading into the Bala-kila.® 

Dost Muhammad Khan had five brothers, Sher Muham¬ 
mad Khan, killed in the fight with Muhammad Faruk ; Alif 
Muhammad Khan, killed in the fight between Baji Rao and 
the Nizam, Shah Muhammad Khan, killed in a fight with 
Dewa Bhao, a Dhar general; Mir Ahmad Khan, killed at 
Burhanpur, andYVkil Muhammad Khan, who was wazir of the 
State and was killed in riot at the HoU. Dost Muhammad 
Khan left six sons, Yar Muhammad Khsp (illegitimate), Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, Sardar Muhammad Khan, Fazil Muham¬ 
mad Khan, Wasil Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Khan, 
and five daughters. 

On the death of Dost Muhammad Khan the nobles put 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, a boy of eight, on the masnad. 
Yar Muhammad who was at Hyderabad when informed of 
this by the Nizam, replied ‘ ‘ the place of a father is suffi¬ 
ciently taken by the protecting shadow of Your Highness.” 
The Nizam, pleased with these words, promised his support and 
after presenting Yar Muhammad with the Mdhi Mardtib, 
drums, banners, and other insignia of royalty, sent him to 
Bhopal, accompanied by a considerable force. No opposition 
was, however, offered, and he quietly deposed Sultan Muham¬ 
mad and assumed the reins of government. 

In 1739 the Nizam was defeated by Baji Rao near 
Bhopal*. About this time Nadir Shah crossed the Indus 
entering Delhi in February 1739. This event dealt a final 
blow to the weakened control of the Mughal emperors and 
governors of provinces were left to act as they liked. 

1 G. D., i, 396; E. M. H., vii, 490. The SEW-vI-Mutdqherin, Cal¬ 
cutta (1002), I., 162, wrongly calla him Dost Muhammad. 

2 E. M. H., viii, 57. 

3 This is the date given in the State records. The date of 1823 is 
given by Malcolm too early. 

Great difiScnlty has been experienced in fixing the date of his death. 
A stone in a well at Ashta is said to recoi-d his death before 1140 A. H. or 
1727 A.D. 

The date A. H. 1139, however, agrees with events recorded while the 
earlier date does not, 

4 G. D., i, 468 ti. 
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Wazir Akil Muhammad Khan died at this juncture, 
being killed as mentioned above in a riot during the ffoll 
He was succeeded in 1742 by Bijai Ram, a Hindu, who 
proved himself an able minister. 

Yar Muhammad Khan never actually assumed the title 
of Nawab. Major Henley mentions that it was arranged 
that whenever Sultan Muhammad entered darbar Yar Muham¬ 
mad should rise to receive him and allow him to sit on the 
masnad during his visit.* He made Islamnagar his chief place 
of residence and following in his father’s footsteps directed his 
energies to extending his dominions and soon acquired 
possession of Udayapur,^ Sewans and Pathari.® He also came 
into collision with the Marathas on several occasions, a 
severe encounter taking place on the banks of the Kolans 
river near the villages of Borband and Beta (23°15' N.; 

77°24'E.) 

After ruling for fifteen years he died in A.H. 1155 (1742) 
and was buried at Islamnagar.^ 

He left five sons, Faiz Muhammad Khan, Hayat Muham¬ 
mad Khan, Sayad Muhammad Khan, Hassan Muhammad 
Khan, Yasin Muhammad Khan and four daughters. 

Faiz Muhammad succeeded as a boy of 11, but not without Faiz Mubam- 
opposition as a party in the ^tate wished to put Sultan ^*1““ 
Muhammad on the masnad and actually proclaimed his ^ 
succession at Bhopal, Faiz Muhammad being at Islamnagar. 

Bijai Ram, however, acted with great promptness. He at 
once moved out of Islamnagar with a force of 5,000 men, 
while the Governor of Chainpur Bari, by professing sympathy 
with the succession of Sultan Muhammad, had obtained 
admission to the Fatehgarh fort at Bhopal. He manned the 
walls with troops and seized the gates forcing Sultan 
Muhammad to leave the place. Bijai Ram arrived at this 
juncture and a fiercely contested fight took place near the 
Idgah to the north-west of the fort. Sayad Muhammad 
Khan who commanded Faiz Muhammad’s forces was killed 
and a panic was commencing when Bijai Ram sent up his 
reserves and retrieved the day. Sultan Muhammad fled to 
Nawab Izzat Khan of Korwai, and then to Rahatgarh where 
the Governor opened the gates to him. Bijai Ram at once 


1 Malcolm, Central India, i, 2S0 note. 

2 Now in Gwalior. 

3 Heltl by the de scendants of Sultan Muhammad Khan. 

* E. M. H., Viii, 58, 69. Rustam Ali, the author of the TSrikh-i- 
Hindi, mentions that he visited Yar Muhammad at Bhopal. He adds 
that he was granted a mansab of 6,000 by the Emperor and the Mahi- 
maratih. He was still living when the Tarikh-i-Hindi was written in 
A. H. 1164 (A.D. 1741-42). In 1742 Yar Muhammad assisted the Nizam 
with a body of 1,000 horse. 
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laid siege to the fort but the Mamola Bibl, the widow of Yar 
Muhammad, wisely counselled a cessation of these family 
dissensions and Eahatgarh and the surrounding district were 
made over to Sultan Muhammad in idgn, on his under¬ 
taking to renounce all claiims to the chiefship. 

Faiz Muhammad was by nature a religious recluse who 
took no interest in the administration of his State, which he 
left entirely to the Mamola Sahiba and his minister. The fort 
of Raisen was seized about this time by the Nawab’s troops, 
the Imperial Governor Nawid Ali Khan Khwajasera being 
killed. Somewhat alarmed at the possible results of this 
attack on an imperial official, the Nawab wrote to Delhi 
explaining that he suspected the Governor of wishing to 
become independent and had taken this step to prevent it. 
In reply ho was thanked and a farmdn was granted making 
over the fort formally to the Nawab, About the 

Marathas entered Bhopal and obtained possession of the 
farganas of Ashta, Devipura, Doraha, lohhawar, Bhilsa, 
ShujMpur, and Sehore.^ The battle of Panipat (.lanuary 6th, 
1761) for a time, however, freed the State from all fears of 
further Maratha invasion and peace reigned until the Nawab’s 
death in 1777. 

Dlwan Bijai Ram died in 1762 or 1763, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ghasi Ram, who favoured Hindus, forbade the 
killing of kine, and oppressed the Pathan nobles in every way. 
At length two Pathans murdered him. His successor Gairat 
Khan was poisoned by a courtezan after six years of office. 
Lala Kesri, a Kayasth, succeeded. He was an able adminis¬ 
trator and managed the State for fourteen years. He was 
eventually murdered by a confederacy of Pathans led by the 
Nawab’s younger brother, Yasin Muhammad Khan, in 
revenge for an intrigue carried on by Munna LM, the Diwan’s 
son with a Pathani woman,® Yasm Muhammad Khan then 
succeeded to the wazmhip. 

The Nawab died of dropsy at this juncture on 11th Zikat 
1191 A. H. (12th December 1777) and was buried in the 
fort. The Nawab was a man of gigantic stature, being nearly 
seven feet high but of a gentle and retiring nature. 

As Faiz Muhammad died childless, his brother Hayat 
Muhammad succeeded him and was seated on the masnad 
on 1st Muharram 1192 A. _H. (30th January 1778). His 
succession was not uncontested. The late chief’s widow 
known as Bahu Begam wished to be vested with the 
executive power while Sharif Muhammad Khan, the son of 
Kazil Muhammad Khan, and the son of Yasin Muhammad 

1 Parasnis. — Sdfclions from the Peshwas Diaries, III, Vol. i, 14 and 51. 

8 For story see Ci^ntrcd India, i, 2fl3(-5. 
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Khan, who had died a few days after the late Nawab, were 
all preparing to dispute the succession. The lady mother. 
Mamola BibI, the widow of Yar Muhammad Khan, with a 
view to ending these dissensions, went to the Bahu Begam and 
pointed out that the rule must vest in some one person and 
that a brother of the late chief must be chosen, and finally 
persuaded her to acquiesce in the appointment of Hayat 
Muhammad, who was to act as deputy to herself, the Bahu 
Begam thus retaining the real executive power. Soon after 
the conclusion of the arrangement, however, Hayat 
Muhamtnad Khan assumed the title and powers of Nawab, 
discarding the arrangement entered into with the Bahu 
Begam. 

Hayat Muhammad, like his brother, was a religious re¬ 
cluse by nature. He had adopted as a meritorious act and con¬ 
verted to Islam four boys, one Kaulad Khan, a Gond, one 
Jamshad Khan, an Ahir by caste, and two Brahmans, Islam 
Khiin and Chliote Khan. He now elevated the Gond Faulad 
Khan to the post of minister and left the whole of the 
administration in his hands. Faulad Khan appears to have 
been an able administrator and in spite of the attempts of 
the Bahu Begam to assert her authority carried on the work 
of the State successfully. 

The result of the chief’s indifference regarding the 
administration resulted in the arrangement noted by Mal¬ 
colm, that of the whole revenue of the State, at this time 
amounting to 20 lakhs, 5 lakhs were set apart as the privy 
purse of the Chief, which he was at liberty to spend as he 
wished, while the remaining 15 lakhs were devoted to State 
purposes. 

It was during the administration of Faulad Khan that 
Colonel Goddard made his famous march from Bengal to Bom 
bay, passing through Bhopal territory. 

In 1776 the Bombay Government made the treaty of 
Purandar, a treaty highly injurious to the interests and 
reputation of the Company, which they repudiated almost 
as soon as it was signed by actually supporting the candi¬ 
dature of Raghunath Rao (Raghoba) to the Peshwaship.^ 
In 1778, Hastings determined to support the Bombay 
Government by sending a force from Bengal. A force con¬ 
sisting of six battalions of Native infantry and one company 
of Native artillery to which was added a regiment of cavalry 
and a body of Mughal horse, sent by the Nawab of Oudh, 
started on 2.3rd February 1778 from Kalpi under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Leslie.^ 

1 G. D., ii, 40. 

2 Greig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, ii, 196, 217. Calcutta Review, 
Vol. xxvi, 657. G, D., ii, 98. 
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Leslie instead of at once marching south mixed himself up 
in the local quarrels of the Bundela chiefs and it was deter¬ 
mined to supersede him. He died, however, on October 3rd, 
1778, and Goddard took over the command and proceeding 
by Bhilsa, Khemlasa, Bhopal and Hoshangabad crossed the 
Narbada on 2nd December. Through Bhopal territory he 
was given all assistance. Every efEort was made to render 
the Nawab hostile, but without success, and although his 
territories suffered severely at the hands of the Marathas, he 
remained faithful to his promises though under no treaty 
obligations towards the British—a spontaneous act of 
generosity never to be forgotten.^ 

Faulad Khan not long after this quarrelled with the Marnola 
Sahibaand was murdered by a member of the chief’s family,^ 
and Chhote Khan, the Brahman convert, succeeded him on 
the 15th Zilcat 1194 A.H. (13th November 1780), on the advice 
of Marnola Bibl. 

The selection of Chhote Khan was an admirable one. He 
maintained friendly relations with the great Maratha chiefs 
and was a sympathetic though at the same time a strong 
ruler, who would brook no interference with his authority. 
A story is told of how he s<!t free 400 Pindaris, who had been 
taken prisoners during a raid under the Pindari leader Hlra 
Bhao, giving each man a fagrl and some money. The Pin- 
daris astonished at such clemency never again entered Bhopal 
territory during this minister’s lifetime. 

The Bahu Begam annoyed at the strength of Chhote 
Khan’s rule, which prevented her from exercising her usual 
interference, instigated Sharif Muhammad Khan, a son of 
Fazil Muhammad Khan and grandson of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, to rebel against the orders of one whom she considered 
as a mere slave raised to power by the Nawab. The Begam 
offered to supply money if he would act, and Sharif Muham¬ 
mad Khan raised a force assisted by a large body of Pindaris, 
The Begam at the critical moment, however, declined to 
advance the sum, and Sharif Muhammad, too deeply com¬ 
mitted to retire, was obliged to do his best unsupported. 
He placed his family in safety at Ashta, then held by the 
Marathas, and made an advance on Ginnurgarh, the kiladdr 
Kuli Khan, being well affected towards him. Here he 
encountered the forces of the State and was defeated. He then 
withdrew and marched straight on Bhopal. At the village 
of Phanda (2.3°14' N. and 77°16' E.) he met the forces sent 
against him by Chhote Khan on 16th Jamddi-ul-Awal 1201 


1 Appendix A. 

2 Malcolm says he was killed while attempting to seize the Mnmda 
gjhiba in an aftac)j on the fort at Bhopal. 
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A.H. (7th March 1787). A fierce fight followed. Gradually 
the forces of Sharif Muhammad gave ground and finally 
broke and fled, leaving Sharif Muhammad, his six brothers, 
and a few adherents on the field. Drawing their swords his 
small band made a desperate attempt to cut their way 
througli the ranks of the enemy but only one brother, Kamil 
Muhammad Khan, succeeded, through the extraordinary 
speed of his horse. 

After this Chhote Khan seems to have entirely changed 
his tactics and commenced to harass the Pathans in every 
way, not apparently without reason, as many plots were on 
foot for removing the Nawab and raising some other 
member of the family to the masrtad. At length, a com¬ 
bination was formed headed by Najat Muhammad Khan,* 
a son of YMn Muhammad Khan, the Nawab’s brother, 
a man noted for his great bodily strength. He chose the 
feast of the Id-ul-FUr when the Nawab always paid his 
respects to the Mamola Bibi. Stationing Kull Khan 
outside with some Pathans he entered the palace, and after 
the usual greetings, seated himself by the Nawab. Najat 
Muhammad gradually brought the conversation round to 
Chhote Khan and his treatment of Pathans and intimated 
that it was wrong that a mere slave should thus be granted 
authority, urging his dismissal or permission for him, the 
speaker, to kill him and remove this disgrace to the Afghan 
race. The Nawab was very angry and retorted that Chhote 
Khan was no slave but his own adopted son whose conduct 
had always been excellent and free from any suspicion of 
treachery. On this Najat Muhammad drew his dagger and 
attacked the Nawab. Luckily the chohddr, Parasram, heard 
the noise and rushing in felled Najat Muhammad with a blow of 
his silver mace, and other ofiicers coming up despatched him. 
Chhote Khan after this event increased his severity, insti¬ 
tuting a rigorous system of police in the city. He also 
removed most of the Pathans from places of trust. These 
measures, though they did not allay the feeling of discon¬ 
tent, restored order. Chhote Khan paid much attention 
to public works, his best known construction being the dam 
called the Pukhld pul or stone bridge, which holds up the 
waters of the lower lake. The lady Mamola died in the 
year 1792, Malcolm thus refers to her : “ The history of this 
extraordinary princess, who lived to the advanced age of 
eighty, and who for more than half a century greatly in- 
fluenced, if she did not control, the councils of Bhopal, is very 
extraordinary. Her name was Mumullah. She came from 
upper Hindustan, but seems to have been of too obscure an 
origin to leave any exact record of her parent or place 


t Malcolm calls him Kijubat Khau. 
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of birth. Though never publicly married to the Nabob . Yar 
Mahomed, she became the principal lady of his family. ^She 
had herself no children, but all those of Yar Mahomed she 
considered as her own and the title of Mahji Sahibah, or 
lady mother which was given her by them and all others, 
proves the respect in which she was held. From the 
account given of her conduct, under the most tr 3 dng cir¬ 
cumstances, it seems difficult to pronounce whether she was 
most remarkable for the humanity of her disposition, or the 
excellence of her judgment. -She was beloved and respected 
by all. Her memory is still cherished by the natives, both 
Hindu and Mahomedan, of Bhopal; and it is consoling 
to see, in the example of her life, that even amid scenes of 
violence and crime, goodness and virtue, when combined 
with spirit and sense, maintain that superiority which be¬ 
longs alone to the higher qualities of our nature and which 
without these can be permanently conferred by neither title 
nor station.”^ 

Chhote Khan did not long survive his patrons, dying the 
same year on 26 Jamadi-ul-Akhir 1209 A. H. (18th January 
1795) at 40 years of age and was buried in the Fatehgarh 
fort. Though professing Islam, Chhote Khan was in appear¬ 
ance, disposition, and manners a Hindu. 

Chhote Khan was followed by his son, Amir Muhammad 
Khan, a weak but tyrannical man who was soon dismissed 
by the Nawab. On his dismissal he shut himself up in the 
Fatehgarh fort and commenced to fire on the city. He 
was, however, forced to evacuate it and with the help of 
Amir Khan,^ Pindar!, retired to Nagpur, where he entered 
the service of Raghuji Bhonsla, and persuaded him to attack 
the fort of Hoshangabad, then in Bhopal State, which was 
captured in the early part of 1210 A.H. (1795).® 

A clerk,Himmat Ram,was then made minister. Chhote 
Khan’s widow retired to Sironj, where she was given a 
pittance by the Pindar! leader Amir Khan, while Amir 
Muhammad, her son, entered into his service and later on 
into that of Ghafur Khan of Jaora, in which place his 
mother was still living in 1822. 

The afiairs of Bhopal were now in far from a satisfactory 
condition, and dissension was rife, Hayat Muhammad’s 
favourite lady and a eunuch called Gul Khojah, having 

J Central India, i, 208-299. 

2 Prinsep’s Life of Amir Khdn, 20, 

* A somewhat different acoount is given by Malcolm, who states that 
the Nawab’s son Ghana Muhammad persecuted Chhote Khan’s family with 
a view to extorting their wealth and finally forced them to fly from 
the State, when they took refnge with Amir Khan at Sironj. Central 
Jndia, i, 302. 
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entire command of the administration, even calling on 
Sindhia’s general Lakwa Dada to seize the fort of Raisen. 
The finances, moreover, were in utter confusion, the State 
overrun by PindWs and threatened with annihilation by 
the Marathas, when a saviour providentially arrived. One 
morning in the year 1795 a stranger appeared at the city 
gates, accompanied by a few attendants, who on being 
stopped by the guards declared himself the son of Sharif 
Muhammad Khan and desired an interview with the 
Nawab. The Nawab received him with effusion and asked 
him how he had lived since his father’s death in 1786, 
Wazir replied that since the banishment of his family he had 
served under Hamit Singh, Rawatof Rajgarh (1776—90), 
and afterwards at Hyderabad. On the dismissal of Raja 
Himmat Ram, which took place a few months after, the 
Nawab wished to make him minister. This step was, how¬ 
ever, opposed by his ton Ghaus Muhammad Khan and his 
mother Asmat Begam, who were afraid of their masterful 
cousin, and dreaded the revenge that he might take for 
his father’s death. On this Hayat gave in and sent for 
Murid Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
then living at Rahatgarh. 

Murid arrived escorted by 1,000 followers on 12th 
Ztkad 1210 A. H. (20th May 1796). Murid Muham- 
mad encamped at his father’s garden outside the city, and 
embracing the trees planted by his ancestors began to weep 
and lament, behaving, as the chronicler puts it, “like a 
Hindu usurer. ”In his interview with the Nawab and Asmat 
Begam he ingratiated himself by fulsome flattery, while his 
conduct towards the great merchants, officials and soldiery 
was deferential and moat submissive. The suspicions of 
the Pathan nobles, however, were roused by conduct, which 
in their eyes was disgraceful and derogatory and they 
anxiously awaited the development of the new minister’s 
real character. Murid refused, however, to accept office until 
Bhopal was freed of strangers and Amir Khan, Pindari, who 
had been made kildddr of Fatehgarh fort by Ghaus Muham¬ 
mad, had to retire. At length on 11th Jamodi-ul-Awal 1211 
A. H. (12th November 1796)* he was invested as minister. 
A month later he appeared in his true colours. He first 
oppressed the widow of Bijai Ram, and withheld the pay of 
the army, appropriating the sums to his own use. He then 
attacked the late minister Himmat Ram, confining him 
and his nephew Khiali Ram,^ then Governor of Berasia, for 
six weeks until they paid a fine of Rs. 10,000® and fled for 

r Life of Amir Khan, 29. 

2 He was afterwards in Malcolm’s lervioe. 

8 Life of Ajmir Khan, 29, 
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refuge to Durjan Sal KMcM at Sironj. The State was now 
overrun by Pindaris and robbers of every description, and 
it was necessary to raise money to pay troops to oppose 
them. To obtain funds, therefore, Murid commenced a 
system of house taxation. Grown bold he at length aimed 
still higher. 

On the 11th 1212 A.H. (30th December 1797) he 
called on Asmat Begam on the pretence of obtaining 
pecuniary aid from her but in the midst of the conversa¬ 
tion, in which he addressed her as his aunt, suddenly called 
in three accomplices who rushed behind the pardah and 
murdered the Begam and her attendants. Murid Muham¬ 
mad to save himself gave out that this was done at the 
suggestion of her son Ghaus Muhammad. The real motives 
of his conduct soon became apparent as he seized the whole 
of the wealth she had amassed. He then entered on a 
general career of oppression so that •* the people used 
to pray with uncovered heads at midnight for deliverance 
from him. 

The next objects of his dejigns were Ghaus Muham¬ 
mad and WazTr. To accomplish their ruin he stopped at 
nothing. Wazir had been sent to drive some Pindaris from 
the southern districts and Murid wrote secretly to Rahim 
Khan, the Governor of Chaiupur Bari, to capture and kill 
him. The letter was, however, intercepted and instead 
Wazir attacked the Governor and seized Ginnurgarh. 

Even the supine Nawab Hayat Muhammad now began 
to see through the plans of Murid and- ent for Kuli Khan 
to rid him of his tyrannous minister, promising him the 
reversion of his office. Wazir Muhammad also marched 
up and joined Kuli Khan and they advanced on Bhopal 
together, Kuli Khan halting at Chulah village and Wazir by 
the Pukhtdpul. Murid, now thoroughly frightened, called 
on Bala Rao Inglia, then Sindhia’s governor at iSironj, for 
assistance and even hoisted Sindhia’s flag on the battle¬ 
ments of Patehgarh. Bala Rao came up with 30,000 
men and encamped near the Idgah but demanded the sur¬ 
render of a fort in Bhopal territory before he would act. 
On this Murid promised to give up Islamnagar. Murid 
also made over the fort of Fatehgarh to Amir Khan, the 
famous Pindari leader ^ then in Maratha service, and 
enjoining him to watch Ghaus Muhammad, accompanied 

1 Urdu text. 

2 It is interesting to note that Amir Khan says he served 8 or 9 
months in Bhopal. He was taken into the Bh(tpal State servioe in 
1794 C and made ktiddar of Fatehgarh tort by Ghaus Muhammad. This 
IS supported by the State account though it differs from Malcolm’s, See 
A'A of Amir Khan, 21—29,41, 
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Bala Rao to Islamnagar. Here they met with an unexpected 
rebuif. Moti Begam, the sister of Hayat Muhammad, was 
living in the fort. She at once ordered the kildddr to 
refuse them admittance, exclaiming that she recognised 
no authority on the part of Murid Muhammad to dispose 
ot State fortresses and would allow no stranger to enter. 
The Marathas were received with a heavy fire and retired. 
Murid making over Raisen to the Maratha commander 
instead *of Islamnagar. A month later Bala Rao appeared 
before the city with 40,000 men and encamped at Govind- 
pura. 

The Nawab and Wazir Muhammad prepared to oppose 
them and a fierce fight took place on the spot now occu¬ 
pied by the Aish Farhat, Dilkhusha, and Afza Bagh 
gardens. The suhahddr was forced to retire to Sironj, taking 
Murid Khan with him. It is probable, however, that 
victory would in the end have lain with the superior numbers 
of the Marathas, but fortunately for the State Sindhia’s 
difficulties with Lakwa Dada obliged him to recall Bala Rao 
and the danger was averted (1798).* 

The Rao imprisoned Mutid, who committed suicide by 
swallowing diamond dust. Bala Rao Inglia, however, had 
so low an opinion of this schemer that he believed that he 
was shamming death, and refused to allow the body to be 
buried until he was certain of the fact by decomposition 
having set in. 

Murid Khan’s memory is still detested and for long 
after it was the custom for any Bhopali visiting Sironj to 
strike his grave with his shoe five times. 

Wazir Muhammad was now promoted to the place of 
minister, on which Kuli Khan retired in disgust to his estate 
at Ambapani. 

Wazir’s first step was to recover Raisen ^ which after 
some show of resistance, was surrendered on payment of 
Rs. 30,000 (1798).® Wazir next bribed the Governor to hand 
over Hoshangabad fort. A force was, however, at once 
sent to effect its recovery by the Rlija of Nagpur, and after 
a resistance of some days the Bhopal troops were obliged to 
retire to Ginnurgarh, and Sakharam Bapu, the Bhonsla’s 
general, reoccupied it.* To assist him in his object Wazir 

r See Lijc of Amir Khan, 41, which shows how intimately be wa« 
concerned in all these affairs. 

2 Malcolm says that Amir Khan was now ordered to give up the fort 
of Fatehgfirh, but according to the State records he was still in Bhopal 
State service which he resigned soon after to join JaSwant Rao Holkar. 

8 The anagram for giving the date is ^ Owi 

4 Malcolm puts its recovery in 1809 by Sadig Ali. which seems too 
late. 
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formed ati alliance with the Pindari leaders Karim Khan and 
Chitu, the latter being granted Chhipaner as a place of 
residence. The lost districts of Ashta, Sehore, Doraha and 
Ichh&war were soon after recovered while contribution.s were 
levied from Shujalpur, Berasia, Bhilsa, and Seoni (22°29'N.; 
77°30' E.) south of the Narbada. The condition of the State at 
this time is well shevm by the fact that the revenue collections 
only amounted to Es. 50,000 and Wazir was, therefore, driven 
to obtain funds as best as he could. 
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Ghaus Muhammad was now becoming frightened at 
the rapidly increasing power of Wazir, but was unable to find 
any one to take his place. At length he induced his father to 
transfer the wazlrship to Akbar Khan, who, however, proved 
quite incapable of carrying on the administration. Differences 
became acute and re,suited in a fight at Bishenkhera (23°2'N.; 
77°37'E.) between the adherents of Ghaus Muhammad and 
Wazir. 

Ghaus Muhammad then called in Muhammad Shah Khan 
frpm Sironj and Karim Khan, Pindari,^ from Shujalpur to 
Islamiiagar and Wazir was forced to retire for a time but he 
returned soon after, when dissensions arose between Karim 
Khan and Shah Khan. Ghaus Muhammad then (1806) 
appealed to Sindhia to rid him of Wazir, to whom he promised 
the fort of Islamnagar and 4 lakhs in casli, besides a yearly 
payment of Es. 61,000. These terms were accepted but 
Sindhia took no active steps. At this juncture. Hayat Muham¬ 
mad died on 16th Ramzan 1223 A.H. {6th November 1808) at 
the age of 73. 

Ghaus Muhammad succeeded his father on 4 Shau'dl 1223 
4,H, (23rd November 1808), Wazir Muhammad was still the 
real ruler. Ghaus Muhammad, however, wished to take the 
power into his own hands and an opportunity soon presented 
itself. Early in 1224 A.H. (1809) Sadiq All, the General of the 
Nagpur chief, who had just seized Chainpur Bari, was invited 
by Ghaus Muhammad to advance on Bhopal itself and expel 
Wazir. Unable to prevent this Wazir retired to Ginnurgarh. 
Sadiq Ali remained six weeks at Bhopal. He then returned 
to Nagpur leaving his agents in the city, but in order to make 
his compact with the Nawab more certain insisted on Ghaus 
Muhammad sending his son, Muiz Muhammad Khan, with 
him as a hostage. Wazir now suddeiJy returned from Ginnur¬ 
garh and assaulting the town at daybreak drove the Marathas 
out of the town and fort. 


1 The weakness of tho State is shewn by the fact that the PjadSfUeader 
Karim Khan Was at this time (1806) in possession of 11 distriots with a 
revenue of 6 lakhs, of which Shujalpur, Berasia, Ashta, Sarangpur, lohhawar, 
Satwas and Chhipiuer were the most important, Psinsep’s Baitings, 
if 43« 
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On meeting the Nawab he rebuked him iii no measured 
terras and the weak chief, pleaded that he had been led astray 
bj' certain people whom he named. Wazir sent for these men 
and executed them on the spot, Lalji Mustapha and Lala Rup* 
ohand, being torn asunder by elephants, and Bakshi Beni Lai 
and Munshi Suraj Mai, blown away from guns, while two 
Brahmans were forced to drink cow’s blood. Wazir fearing 
that tills last act might rouse Sindhia’s wrath pacified that 
chief by undertaking to carry out the terms promised by Ghaus 
Muhammed, even sending hi.s eldest son as security for the 
payment of the four lakhs of rupees still due. A year later 
Wazir recovered the districts seized by Sadiq Ali and then 
joined Amir Khan Pindari in an attack on the Nagpur forces 
near Saugor. Amir Khan fled but Wazir pushed the attack 
home successfully. 

Wazir Khan appears at this time to have persuaded Ghaus 
Muhammad to retire to Raisen, leaving the State absolutely 
in his hands, and from this date the rule of the State practically 
passed to Wazir’s branch of the family. 

Wazir in 1811 made an ineffectual attempt to form a treaty 
with the British, sending his agent, Inayat Masih, to Mr. 
Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur. He was, however, informed 
that he had not only consorted with professed plunderers such 
as Amir Khan, but that his country was at that moment one 
of their asylums. Sir Barry Close indeed, who was then co¬ 
operating with the Raja of Nagpur, had received discretionary 
orders as to attacking Bhopal. Wazir, thereupon, sent an 
agent to Colonel Close pointing out that he had been driven 
from reasons of self-preservation to join the Pindaris and 
urging the claims of the family who had so nobly supported 
Colonel Goddard in 1778, while e.'Cpressing his readiness to 
accede to any terms proposed. 

In 1812 negotiations were opened by the British Govern¬ 
ment with Raghuji Bhonsla, the Nagpur chief. These over¬ 
tures he rej ected and it then appeared that he b ad made a com¬ 
pact with Sindhia to attack Bhopal and dispossess Wazir 
Muhammad. 

In March 1812 Siiidhia’s General, Jagu Bapu, made an 
attack on Bhopal but without success, the ostensible reason 
for this action being delay in the payment of money due. A 
certain sum was paid over and Jagu Bapu retired during the 
monsoon. 

When the cold weather arrived he returned together with 
the Nagjmr troops under Sadiq Ali, the Nagpur Commander, 
and commenced combined operations for the destruction of 
the Bhopal State which the Nagpur Raja and Sindiua-had 
secretly determined on. The town was at once besieged 
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and but for the heroic defence made bvWazir, whose exertions 
during the four months it lasted were superhuman, would have 
fallen to the enemr'.* 

Though the siege was at length relinquished, it was only for 
a time, as Sindhia, determined to humble the pride of Bhopal,in 
March 1813 despatched Jean Baptiste Filose and Jaswant Rao 
Bhau with a fresh force. That the result of this attack would 
have pro veil fatal to the State is certain, as the Pindari allies 
of Wazir had been won over to the enemy, while his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. Jean Baptiste and Jaswant Rao, 
however, fell out and fought between themselves near 
Sehore. This postponed hostilities, but the attack would have 
been ultimately delivered had not political developments 
Caused Sindhia to withdraw his a^mJ^ 

In October 1814 Wazlr sent agents to Mr. Metcalf at Delhi 
ajid Mr. Jenkins at Nagpur with proposals for an alliance. 
Metcalfe, however, finding that the Nawab’s agent was not 
invested with full powers arranged for a meeting to take place 
in Bundelkhand between a fully accredited agent and Mr. 
Waiichope, the Agent there. 

Mr. Wauchope addressed the Nawab, who was informed 
that an alliance would be concluded on the conditions that 
British troops were given free passage through Bhopal territory 
and supplies ; that a fort was made over as a dep6t to be con¬ 
verted into a military station later on ; that all connections 
with the Pindaris were broken off ; and that he undertook to 
carry on no negotiations with other chiefs except through the 
British Government. Wazir demurred at the surrender of a 
fort but accepted the other conditions. Mr. Strachey, Resident 
at Gwalior, on being informed of this, somewhat prematurely, 
considered that the treaty was practically concluded and 
informed Sindhia. ' Sindhia objected on tho basis that Bhopal 
was a dependency of Gwalior, a claim which the Resident 
refased to admit on the grounds of the strenuous efforts made 
by Wazir Muhammad against Maratha aggression, and the 
fact that no Bhopal chief had ever, by treaty or otherwise, 
acknowledged Maratha supremacy. Sindhia, however, refused 
to recall his troops, but .the Nagpur chief, who was informed 
at the same time, recalled Sadiq Ali.^ At this juncture Lord 
Hastings ordered out the Presidency armies in the Deccan, 
Gujarat and Bombay. The Nawab at the same time let it be 
generally known that he was under British protection and at 
the end of January 1815 wrote to Mr. Wauchope saying that 
he would send an agent to Banda to conclude a treaty, after 
the Muharram. 


1 See Central India, i, 322. 

S Prinsep’g Hastings, i, 233. Central India, i, 336. 
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Sindliia deterred by these proceedings seized the occasion 
of the quarrel between Jean Baptiste Filose and Jaswaut Rao 
Bhau to recall his army. 

The Nawab’s agent did not arrive in Banda till April 15th, 
1815. In the meantime Wazir Muhammad, contrary to the 
proposed terms, had privately opened up negotiations with 
Jean Bapti&te Filose and Nagpur. The Governor General, 
annoyed at these proceedings, gave orders that his representa¬ 
tive should be dismissed without being granted audience. 
This was done and all negotiations were for the time broken off, 
though Wazir was informed that “ no ill-will was harboured 
against him and that it was merely because his conduct had 
shown that he had not a proper sense of the value of the con¬ 
nexion offered to him or of the spirit in which it ought tcj have 
been received that the British Government for the present 
withdrew from the discussion of it.”^ 

Wf^zir in fact did not wish to do more than avail himself 
of the reputation of the British power to ensure his security, 
fearing to bind himself in any way which would interfere with 
his political independence and free action in increasing his 
dominions. Relieved from immediate anxiety Wazir did not 
press his object of obtaining a treaty with the same insistence, 
though he continued his friendly communications with British 
officers. He was, up to the very hour of his death, almost 
engaged in predatory warfare. Finally he fell ill at Timara- 
van (23°4' N.; 78° 48'E.) village but proceeded as far as Deori 
(23"'8‘'N.; 78°44'E.) where he died on 16th Rabi-ul-Akhlr 1231 
(16th March 1816). Shehzad Masih, son of Inayat Masih, 
had the corpse conveyed to Bhopal where it lies in a 
mausoleum in a garden to the north of the town. 

Wazir was 51 when he died, having ruled Bhopal for 
nine years. Malcolm thus describes Wazir :— 

“ This principality, from the hour he assumed the govern¬ 
ment until that of his death, was threatened with destruc¬ 
tion. Such a man could alone have saved it. Though as 
remarkable for prowess and valour as the most desperate of 
the Afghan race, he was in his manners, mild and pleasing ; 
but his look and stature were alike commanding, and there 
was in his disposition a sternness that inspired a\ye. He 
latterly gave way to habits of dissipation, which were 
believed to have shortened his existence.^ All acquainted 
with the vicissitudes of his life deeply regretted his death 

1 Prinsep’a Hastings, i, 266. 

8 Central India, i, 330. Wazir Muhammad, according to the account 
given by those who knew him best to Major Henley, became during the 
last years of bis life much addicted to intoxicating liquors, and he died 
of an inflammatory fever, supposed to have been brou^t on by that cause 
after a short illness of four days. 
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at the moment it occurred. He should have lived to behold 
his patriotic efforts rewarded; to see the people of the land 
he loved rescued from destruction, and raised to happiness 
and prosperity by the Government which he had through 
life courted, and on which his hopes till the last hour of 
his life rested. This destiny was reserved for a son whom 
he selected and educated as his successor, and who proved 
himself every way worthy of liis father.”^ 

Wazir Muhammad left two sons, Amir Muhammad Khan 
and Nazar Muhammad Khan, the elder of whom was a slave 
to habits of indolence and excess which had enervated his 
mind and body. Wazir, therefore, chose his second son 
Nazar Muhammad Khan to succeed him and he was raised to 
the position of chief in fact, though the title of Nawab 
remained with Ghaus Muhammad, who, however, had long 
retired from all active participation in affairs. 

On Friday, 22 Rabi~ul-Akh7r 1233 A.H. (28th February 
1818), Nazar married Gohur Begam, better known as Kudsia 
Begam, the daughter of Ghaus Muhammad. Nazar Muham¬ 
mad’s first act was to complete a treaty with the British 
Government. In the beginning of 1819, Shehzad Masih 
visited Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at Nagpur, on behalf 
of the Nawab, who agreed to accept all the terms offered 
to Wazir Muhammad in 1814. The Nawab also wrote to 
Mr. Wauchope. The Governor General, however, declined to 
take any action at the time though assuring the Nawab of 
his goodwill.^ 

Towards the end of 1817, Lord Hastings received permis¬ 
sion to act against the Pindaris and negotiations were at 
once opened with all the native chiefs in India. The Resident 
at Nagpur was instructed to offer Nazar Muhammad the 
terms proposed in 1814, the arrangement of details being left 
to Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm. Nazar M^iam- 
mad accepted without hesitation, and co-operated to his 
utmost, proving a most valuable ally. When the war was 
over he was most useful in negotiating terms with the Pindari 
leaders Namdar Khan and others who were given asylum in 
his territories under his guarantee as to their good behaviour.® 

A Ij^eaty was concluded on 26th February 1818 and 
ratified on 8th March.* 

The treaty contained a stipulation requiring the Darbar 
to assist the British with an auxiliary force of 600 horse and 
100 foot, the origin of the Bhopal Battalion. Nazar Muham- 
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mad in order to comply with this demand cheerfully sold his 
ornaments and jewellery realising fifty-one lakhs with which 
he was able to raise and equip this force. In return for his 
services, the five parganas held formerly by the Vinchur chief, 
and the fort of Islamnagar, then in Sindhia’s hands, were 
restored to him. The results were of incalculable benefit to 
Bhopal. Nazar Muhammad, who before the conclusion of 
this treaty was actually the possessor of only a few strong¬ 
holds beyond the walla of which he scarcely dared to venture, 
now found himself the lord of a princely domain, while his 
revenues which at the death of his father amounted to little 
more than a lakh of rupees, collected with the greatest 
difficulty, rose at a bound to nearly fifteen lakhs with the 
prospect of their becoming nearly double this amount. 

Just when a brilliant future seemed to await the State 
Nazar Muhammad was killed by the accidental discharge of 
a pistol. On the 22nd Muharmm 1235 A. H. (11th Novem¬ 
ber 1819) he went to Islamnagar to hunt. While dandling 
Ilia little daughter, Sikandar Begam, his young brother-iu-law 
Faujdar Muhammad, aged eight, drew a pistol from his 
brother’s belt and in playing with it, accidentally discharged 
it, the ball passing through Nazar Muhammad’s head. 

“There was,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ but one sentiment, 
that of the deepest regret, and no person sought to take 
advantage of the accident to promote his own interests. 
At a consultation of the principal chiefs it was resolved to 
continue to attend the widow and ministers of the deceased 
prince until the pleasure of the British Government was 
known as to his successor, and it is remarkable that not the 
slightest effort was made to influence the judgment of the 
British agent, a sufficient proof of the absence of all design 
or guilt on this unhappy occasion. Nazar Muhammad was 
only 28 years of age when he died after governing Bhopal 
for three years and five months, but he left a name such as is 
attained by few in the longest life. .... His appearance was 
noble and his manners those of a prince who knew the value 
of possessing the hearts of his subjects. 

Though out of deference to Ghaus Muhammad, with whom 
he always remained on terms of the closest intimacy, he had 
never assumed the title of Nawab, he was always so addressed 
by the British Government, which took no cognizance of a 
nominal chief who had long abandoned all interest in the 
affairs of his State. 

Nazar Muhammad’s death at such a time was an irrepar.* 
able blow. He was a man of noble presence, superior mind 
and strong personality, gallant and honourable, devoted to 


1 Central India, i, 340. 
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the service of his State and one whose rule was unstained by 
a single act of tyranny. 

He left one child, an infant daughter, Sikandar Begam. 
Tt was arranged with the consent of the Bhopal nobles and 
the sanction of the British Government that Nazar Muham¬ 
mad’s nephew, Munir Muhammad Khan, the son of his elder 
brother Amir Muhammad Khan, should succeed under the 
regency of Gohur Begam, better known as Kudsia Begam, 
and should eventually marry Sikandar Begam, thus securing 
the rule in Wazir’s branch. To this arrangement neither 
Ghaus Muhammad nor any member of his immediate family 
raised any objections. 

In 1827, however, Munir Muhammad attempted to assert 
his authority, but was opposed by Kudsia Begam. Several 
encounters took place between the adherents of either party. 
Finally, Mr. Maddocks, the Political Agent, interfered and 
an arrangement was come to by which Munir Muhammad 
consented to resign in favour of his younger brother Jahangir 
Muhammad Khan, receiving as compensation a jdfffr 
of Rs; 40,000 a year. 

At this juncture the favourite minister of the late chief, 
Hakim Shehzad Masih (Balthazar Bourbon), who was the chief 
director of affairs and whose advice had proved invaluable, 
died on 24th Jamadi-ul-A'khh 1244 A.H. (1st Januarj' 1829). 

Kudsia Begam was anxious to retain the power in her own 
hands as long as.possible. With this view she on one pretext 
and another delayed the marriage of her daughter with the 
Nawab. Tn 18.33, however, the Nawab visited Lord W. Ben- 
tinck at Saugor and while there preferred a request that he 
might be granted administrative powers. Although the 
Viceroy was not prepared to support this request he sent a 
message through the Political Agent urging Kudsia Begam 
to celebrate the wedding with her daughter. Kudsia Begam 
was annoyed at the pressure thus put upon her, but finally 
on \8tli Zilhijja 1250 A.H. (17th April 1835) the wedding was 
solemnised. Kudsia Begam, however, continued to adminis¬ 
ter the State, which caused differences to arise between her 
and the Nawab. 

Dissensions also arose between the Nawab and Sikandar 
Begam. Finally, in 1837, matters reached a crisis. On the 
occasion of the feast of Abdul Kadir Ghilani held on 11th 
Rabi-uhAhMr 1252 A.H. (26th July 1836) information was 
received that a plot had been concocted by the Na\^ab to 
seize the two Begams on their return from the feast. The 
Begams contrived to escape in safety to the palace, while a 
force was at once sent to confine the Nawab within hia own 
residence. 
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On 24th ZilJiijja (1st April 1837), however, the Nawab 
managed to escape to Sehore, where he borrowed money and 
raised a force with which he seized the districts of Doraha, 
Devipura and Jaharkhera, and soon after obtained Ashta 
fort to which the kiUddr admitted him 

A force was at once sent against Ashta under the minister 
Eaja Khushwakt Rai, who was accompanied by Lala 
Baijnath, as representative on behalf of the Political, Agent. 
A fight took place on the Pnnbas river near the village 
of Kotra in which some 300 persons were killed and 
wounded. The Nawab was forced to retire into the fort which 
was besieged. The besiegers, however, suffered severely 
from the rain and especially from a severe flood on the 
Punbas on 23rd August 1837 which swamped their own 
camp. Matters were becoming serious when at length the 
Political Agent, Launcelot Wilkinson, acting under orders 
from the Governor General, sent Munshi Beni Prasad to 
Ashta to request Raja Khushwakt Rai to withdraw his troops. 
He accordingly returned to BhopM on September 10th, 1837. 

The Nawab then went to Sehore. A few days later the 
Political Agent arrived at Bhopal with the Bhopal Contingent 
and encamped at Wazir’s Garden. He informed the Begam 
that the Governor General’s instructions were that she should 
make over the administration in accordance with the ori¬ 
ginal agreement and that suitable allowances would be made 
for her. 

The Begam then consented to retire, receiving a life grant 
of five lakhs (Bhopal coin) per annum. In 1877, on the 
occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, she was 
decorated with the order of the Imperial Cross. She died 
in 1881 at the age of 82 leaving personal property worth 
five lakhs, which she bequeathed to her grand-daughter 
Shah Jahan. 

On 1st Ramzan 1253 A.H. (30th November 1837) Nawab 
Jahangir was duly invested with powers. Relations between 
the Nawab and his Begam remained strained, however, and 
she and her mother retired to Islaranagar where a daughter 
was born to Sikandar Begam on 6th JamSdi-ul-Awal 1254 
(29th July 1838), and named Shah Jahan Begam. 

The Nawab took considerable interest in his State and 
initiated many improvements, one of which was the removal 
of the army from the heart of the town to the Jahan^abad 
quarters across the lake. He was also fond of literary studies 
and a great patron of men of learning. He died on 28th 
Zikdt 1260 (9th^ December 1844) at 27 years of age and Wag 
buried in the Nur^Bagh, 


Jahangir 

Muhammad 

Khan 

(1837-44). 
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S^ftndar Tlje Nawab left a will by which he desired that his 
(2nd*perrod) illegitimate son Dastgir should be recognised as his 
(1344-68). successor and that his daughter Shah Jahan by Sikandar 
Begam should be married to a descendant of Wazlr 
Muhammad Khan of pure blood. 

The will in favour of Dast^r was set aside by Government, 
and several plots to place him in power were frustrated. The 
British Government recognised the succession of Shah Jahan 
in the "same manner as, on the death of Nazar Muhammad 
Khan, it had admitted the claims of Sikandar Begam, and it 
was decided that the future husband of Shah Jahan who was 
to be selected from the Bhopal family with a view to the 
amalgamation of the two branches descended from Ghaus 
Muhammad Khan and Wazir Muhammad Khan, should be 
chief of Bhopal. In the meantime Faujdar Muhammad 
Khan, brother of Kudsia Begam, was to act as minister 
receiving co-operation from Sikandar Begam. On 3rd Eqhi- 
ul-Ahhlr 1261 (11th April 1845) Shah Jahan Begam, then 7 
years of age, arrived in Bhopal and was proclaimed chief of 
the State, the Regency being entrusted to her mother Sikandar 
Begam with Mian Faujdar Muhammad Khan, the youngest 
son of Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan, as minister. 

This arrangement was not a .success, as Sikandar Begam 
acted independently of the minister and the dual rule soon 
produced an impasse. 

In 1846 a disturbance was caused by Amir Muhammad 
Khan, paternal grandfather of Shah Jahan, who raised a 
following and seized Kaliakheri fort. He was, however, 
dislodged by a detachment of the Bhopal Contingent from 
Sehore, and confined in Asirgarh fort, where he died in 1854. 
The Political Agent then reported that there was no hope of 
peace until the dual rule was broken up. Mian Faujdar 
Muhammad had to resign and the administration was left 
to Sikandar Begam until her daughter should come of age. 
Sikandar Begam was an admirable administrator and effected 
many salutary reforms including the abolition of the farming 
of revenues and trade monopolies, the reorganisation of the 
army and police and mints, and the liquidation of the State 
debts. She toured regularly in her districts and examined 
the condition of her cultivators. 

An interesting view of the Begam is given by Major 
Charters Macpherson, the Political Agent, who writing in 
1854 notes that all three Begams were out of pardah, Kudsia, 
Sikandar, and Shah Jahan, the last of whom was then 16 ; 
“ The grandmother and mother ride, spear, and shoot grandly 
or have been used to do so....... The Regent is a wonderful 

^oman in the way of government.... talks exactljr in hej: 
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way like the fastest European woman you may happen to 
know, for example, mixing politics with her personalities .... 

1 happened to say somewhat emphatically that everything 
depended on the way a system was worked, on the ‘ Umal * 
that everything in fact was ‘ Umal ’ and wished you had 
seen how she turned to her two ministers (Jamiluddin Khan 
and Lala Kishen Earn) sitting dumb some way off, and cried 
‘ Gentlemen, do you hear. That’s for you, ‘ ‘ umal ” is 

everything.’ She shows a fine Elizabethan taste in 

the choice of her officers of state. 

On 11th Zikdt 1271 A.H. (26th July 18.55) the marriage 
of Shah Jahan Begam was celebrated with BakshI Baki 
Muhammad Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the State 
army. He was recognised as Nawab consort and was granted 
the title of Nawab-Nazir-ud-daula Umrao Hula Bahadur 
and a personal salute of 17 guns. Sikandar Begam was to 
continue Eegent until her daughter was 21. 

In A.H. 1273 (1857) came the Mutiny. Throughout this 
period no chief in the length and breadth of India proved 
more staunch an ally than Sikandar Begam. 

As in 1778, so again at this crisis the Bhopal State proved 
itself a true friend of the British Government. By the most 
strenuous exertions she kept the peace throughout her own 
territories, although the Maulvis in Bhopal city were preaching 
the jihad and she was being personally threatened by her 
troops.^ Colojiel Durand, the Agent to the Governor General, 
retreating from Indore was given temporary asylum at Sehore 
and then escorted to Hoshangabad, and fugitives from all 
sides were given assistance and placed in safety. But Sikaiidar 
Begam’s efforts did not stop here. She gave all the assistance 
in her power to British troops outside her dominions, sending 
supplies of grain and forage as far north as KalpT, and detach¬ 
ments to keep the peace in Saugor and Bundelkhand. Fazil 
Muhammad Khan and Adil Muhammad Khan, the jdgirddrs 
of Ambapani, who rebelled, were at once attacked and their 
estates confiscated, while the refractory Mddar of Rahatgarh, 
who refused to admit the British, was seized and impaled. 
When the Bhopal Contingent troops at Sehore mutinied she 
sent a force to overawe them and restore peace, also taking 
charge of the Government treasury.® 

On the restoration of order Sikandar Begam urged her 
claims to be regarded not as Regent but as the ruling chief 
of Bhopal, on the strength of her services during the Mutiny, 

1 Memorials of Service in India from the correspondence of the late Major 
8. C. Maepkerson by W. Macphersoii (1865). 

2 Narrative of events regarding the Mutiny in India, 1867-68. Vol. (, 
ftCtlers 23i4, 26il, July I6th, 1857. 
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and also on the grounds that the recognition of her late 
husband Jahangir as Nawab was technically wrong, she in the 
same way as her daughter Shah Jahan being in fact the legiti¬ 
mate ruler. Shah Jahan Begam who had come of age on 
July 20th, 1858, and was entitled to be invested with admin¬ 
istrative powers, herself came forward and assented to the 
investiture of her mother as chief, waiving all claims to the 
masnad during her lifetime. The British Government 
acceded to this and on 9th SJiawdl 1276 (.Ird March 1860) 
Sikandar Begam was formally installed as chief at Bhopal by 
the Agent to the Governor General, Mr. Hamilton. 

On 7th January 1861 Sikandar Begam visited the Viceroy 
at Jabalpur. Here in open darbdr the Begam was presented 
with a samd conferring on her the Berasia pargana confiscated 
from the Dhar State, the Viceroy, Lord Canning, addressing 
her with these words; “ Sikandar Begam ! Your Highness 
is very welcome at this darbdr. I have long desired to thank 
you for the services which you have rendered to the Queen’s 
Government. Your Highness is the ruler of a state which is 
conspicuous in history for never having been in arms against 
the British power; and lately, when that State was beset 
and threatened by our enemies, you a woman, guided its 
affairs with a courage, an ability, and a success that would 

have done honour to any statesman or soldier. 

..such services must not go unrewarded. 

“ T now place in your hands the grant in sovereignty of 
the district of Berasia. This district was formerly a depend¬ 
ency of the State of Dhar, but Dhar has by rebellion for¬ 
feited all claim to it; and it is now given in perpetuity 
to Bhopal for a memorial of loyalty, under your wise and 
brave guidance in a time of trial.” 

In November of the same year Sikandar Begam was in¬ 
vested with the G.C.S.I., at AllahabM. 

In the same year she toured through India, visiting the 
cities of Benares, Jaunpur, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi, Jaipur, Ajmer, Nimach and Agar. In 1862 Sikandar 
Begam received the sanad of adoption. In 1863 she again 
visited the Viceroy at Agra, stopping on the way at Gwalior, 
where she was entertained by Sindhia. In the next year she 
started on a pilgrimage to Mecca, accompanied by Kudsia 
Begam and Mian Paujdar Muhammad Khan, being the first 
Muhammadan ruling chief to visit the holy shrine. She 
returned on 10th June 1864. 

In 1866 she for the third time visited the Viceroy at Agra, 
and afterwards went to Bharatpur, Muttra, Dholpur agd 
Da,tia. 
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She fell ill soon after her return and died on 30th October 
1868 at 51 years of age, and was buried in the Farhat Afza 
garden which she had laid out, 

Nawab Shah Jahan Begam, who bad succeeded nominally shah Jah&n 
on 11th April 1845, was now again on 16th November 1868 (1868-1901). 
invested as ruler of Bhopal. 

Her daughter Sultan Jahan who had been born on 27 
Zikai 1274 A.H. (9th July 1858) being declared heir-apparent. 

On 13 Safar 1284 A.H. {16th July 1867) Nawab Baki Mu¬ 
hammad Khan died. 

Shah Jahan at once proceeded to follow in her mother’s 
footsteps and continue the reforms in the administration. 

She had on the death of her husband come out of pardah which 
immensely facilitated her conduct of affairs. 

In December 1869 she visited Calcutta and was introduced 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Besides many minor improvements Shah Jahan had 
a plane table survey of the State made for revenue purposes, 
to take the place of the old jarlh survey made in her mother’s 
time. 

In May 1871 the Begam married Maulvl Sayad Sidiq 
Husain. The Maulvi had been 17 years in the service of 
the State, having served as Munshi to Sikandar Begam, 
who had promoted him to keeper of the State archives, and 
then head of the educational department. The Maulvl 
after the marriage was accorded the title of Nawab 
Wala Jah Amir-ul-mulk and a personal salute of 17 guns, 
with the right of receiving and returning the visits of British 
officials. Afler her second marriage the Begam again retired 
behind the pardah. In 1872 she was made a G.C.S.I. In 
A.H. 1291 (1874) her daughter Sultan Jahan married one of 
her own clan, Sultan Ahmad Ali Khan, descended from 
Sardar Mir Kali Khan, a brother of Khan Muhammad Khan, 
great-grandfather of the founder of the State. Her Highness 
attended the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi in 1877, 
receiving a banner and medal. Shah Jahan in 1879 obtained 
sanction to the establishment of an Opium Agency in Bhopal. 

In 1880 she agreed to defray the cost of the railway from 
Hoshangabad to Bhopal. In 1891 land for the Bhopal- 
Ujjain line was ceded and in the same year all transit duties 
on salt were abolished Government pajdng in compensation 
Rs. 10,000 per annum. After her second marriage dissensions 
arose between Shah Jahan and her daughter which were 
fomented by the Nawab, until in 1884 a regular impasse had 
been reached and the Government of India was obliged to 
intervene and deprive the Nawab of all his honours, titles, 
and salute. He died of dropsy in 1890. The State was 

o 
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henceforward managed by the Begam herself assisted by a 
minister. In 1891 Lord Lansdowne visited Bhopal, the 
first occasion of a Viceroy’s visit to the State, which was sig¬ 
nalised by the exemption of Her Highness the Begam and 
her successors from presenting a nazar (complimentary gift) 
in interviews with the Viceroy. 

Two Viceroys have since then visited the State, Lord Elgin 
in 1895 and Lord Curzon in 1899. 

190^1 Shah Jab an died on 16th June 1901 and was succeeded 

by Her Highness Sultan Jahan Begam, the present ruler. 
Her husband, the Nawab-consort, who had been granted 
the title of Nazirudaula Sultan Hula Ihtisham-ul-mulk 
Elijah, died suddenly on 4th January 1902. In 1904 Sultan 
Jahan made the pilgrimage to Mecca. In 1905 she was 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Indore and received the G.C.I.E. from the hands 
of the Prince. The Begam personally conducts the adminis,- 
tration of her State assisted by Nawab Muhammad Nasr-ul- 
lab Khan, her eldest son. 

She has three sons, Muhammad Nasr-ul-lah Khan, born 
4th December 1876, Sahibzada, Colonel Ubaid-ul-lah Khan, 
born Srd November 1878, and Muhammad Hamid-ul-lah 
Khan, born 9th September 1894. 

Titles. The ruler of Bhopal enjoys the titles of Her Highness 

Nawab Begam and receives a salute of 19 guns (21 within 
the limits of the State). 

Archaeology Of modem buildings there is none of great note. The 

tco'tOTe?*''' irregular piles, built from time to time by different 

rulers without any special attention to architectural beauty 
or fitness. The Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam is constructed 
in modern Muhammadan style and derives its beauty entirely 
from the fine coloured stone of which it is built. 

It was the desire of ShMi Jahan Begam that Bhopal 
should possess one mosque of surpassing grandeur. She, 
therefore, commenced the great Taj-ul-Masajid which is 
modelled generally on the plan of the great mosque at Delhi. 
If it is ever completed it will be the dominating feature 
of the city, visible from all sides. It is undoubtedly a fine 
building, though the moulding are somewhat paltry in char¬ 
acter. The main hall with its inter-arched roof, broad 
facade, and great courtyard form an imposing whole. The 
foundations, unfortunately, are said to be too weak to admit 
of the erection of all three domes. 

The great dams which hold up the two lakes at Bhopal 
jire magnificent structures, worthy of note. 
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The principal objects of archfpological importance in 
Bhopal are the great Tope at Sanchi erected in the third 
century B.C., with its magnificent railing and finely carved 
gateways, and the fine old temple and dam at Bhojpur, 

There are also numerous forts scattered throughout the 
State, those at Raisen, Ginnurgarh, Sewtos and Chaukigarh 
being of some interest. Besides the places mentioned, there 
are, as in all parts of Malwa, numerous remains to be met 
with in the districts, among these may be noticed Mahal pur 
(23'^ 17—78° 5') and Shamsgarh (23° 8' N. ; 77° 23' E.). 

SECTION III—POPULATION, 

(Tables III and IV.) 

Three enumerations have been made of the people in Bho- Enumera. 
pal State giving in 1881, 954,901 ; 1891, 952,486; and 
1901, 665,961. 

The density in the latest year, was 96 persons per square Density and 
mile, a decrease of 42 per square mile since 1881. This Variation, 
diminution was undoubtedly caused by the famines of 1896- 
97 and 1899-1900, of which the efiec ts are even now (1908) 
only too patent, in the numerous ruined houses to be seen 
in every village. The urban density has risen by 17 persons, 
due mainly to an increase in the population of Bhopal city. 

The State contains five towns, Bhopal the capital (77,023), Towns and 
Sehore (16,864) including the military station, Ashta (5,534),V>fi‘ige3- 
Ichhawar (4,352), and Berasia (4,276) except in the city, 

Sehore, and Ashta, the population has in each case fallen 
since 1891 to below 5,000. 

Of the 3,073 villages, 2,878 have a population of under 
500 persons; 134 of between 500—1,000 ; 50 of between 
1,000—2,000; and H of between 2,000—5,000. 

Of the total population 580,010 or 87 per cent, were bfirn Migration, 
in the State, 26,663 or 4 per cent, in Gwalior, and 33,243 
in other States of Central India. Of the remainder, 9,553 
come from the Central Provinces and 8,108 from the United 
Provinces. 

Of the total population (1901) 333,084 were males and Sex, Age and 
332,877 females, giving a proportion of 99 females to 100 males, oondi- 
In the urban area the ratio is 969, in the rural 1,004. 

The natural divisions show 981 females to 1,000 males 
in the plateau and 1,026 to 1,000 in hilly traet. There 
are fewer married males at 0—10 in the city than in the 
State. The State, as a whole, shows 104 wives to 100 
husbands, while in the city the ratio stands at 91 wives to 100 
husbands. 

D 2 
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Classified by religion, Hindus number 483,611 or 73 per 
cent., Animists 91,441 or 14 per cent., chiefiyGonds; Musal- 
mans 83,988 or 13 per cent., and Jains 6,397. In Bhopal city 
the Muhammadan element largely predominates. 

The languages prevalent in the State are Western Hindi, 
Malwi and Urdu, 43 per cent, of those speaking the last 
language residing in the city. Of the total population, 
29,483 or 4 per cent, were able to read and write ; of whom 
3,030 were females. 

The chief castes and tribes are, among Hindus, Thakurs, 
Chhatris and Rajputs, 43,711; Brahmans, 29,076 ; Lodhis (cul¬ 
tivators), 26,634 ; Chamars (leather workers and labourers), 
53,783; Balais (village servants and labourers), 24,165; 
Khatis (cultivators), 19,839; Kachhis (cultivators and gar¬ 
den and vegetable-growers), 18,882 ; Ahirs or cowherds and 
Kurmis (cultivators,) each number 14,000. Among Musal- 
mans, Pathans 21,863, and Shaikhs, 26,876, and among the 
Animistic tribes, Gonds, 38,800, Knars, 22,106, and Minas, 
15,065 are the most numerous. The fall in the number 
of Gonds returned since 1881 indicates the growing reluctance 
of the members of that tribe to acknowledge their connection 
with it. 

As many as 43 per cent, of the population are supported 
by agriculture, 14 per cent, by general labour, and 2 per 
cent, by personal service. Brahmans and Rajputs are the 
principal landholders, and Lodhis, Khatis, Kachhis, and 
Kurmis, the principal cultivators. 

The dress worn varies on the east and west of the State. 
In the rural area and among the poorer classes in towns 
the males wear the loin cloth known as a dhoti. It is about 
ten feet long and four broad and is worn from the waist 
downward, A jacket called a mirzai in the east of the State, 
and handi in the west, made of coarse country white cloth, 
covers the upper part of the body. The head is clothed 
by a aaja (piece of cloth wound round the head) in the east 
and the coloured fogn (made-up head-dress) in the west. 
Both sections use country shoes, those of the Bundelkhandi 
pattern peculiar for the high instep and heel pieces being met 
Brith on the east of the State. The well-to-do classes also 
use the dh<di but of superior cloth; a kurta, an angarkha, 
faijdma, ad fa or coloured -pagri and English shoes. Elderly 
persons usually carry a dttpaUa hanging over their shoulders. 
The younger generation, however, now prefers to wear caps 
instead of the sdfa or pagri while the use of English shirts, 
coats, waistcoats, trousers, socks, and boots is becoming 
very common in towns. The hair is also dressed as a ruje 
in the English fashion- 
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Hindus in Bhopal city often affect Muhammadan dress 
and are not distinguishable from Muhammadans. 

In the west the women wear a coloured lehenga (petticoat), Women, 
and a choU (bodice) on the upper part of the body, a piece 
of cloth called the orhm being used to cover the head and shoul¬ 
ders. In the east of the State, however, they wear a single 
piece of cloth so folded as to act as a dhoU and also as covering 
for the body and head. 

Meals are generally taken twice, at mid-day and in the Food, 
evenings. Well-to-do men often take some light refreshment 
in the early morning and again in the afternoon. The ordi¬ 
nary food of the rich and middle class consists of chapdhs 
(thin cakes) of wheat flour, pulse, rice, ghl, sugar, milk, 
vegetables, and sweets. No local Brahmans or Banias 
eat flesh. Among the poorer classes those living in the western 
section generally eat bread (not thin cakes) made of wheat 
and fowdr ground together or of jotvdr and other rmllets 
with pulses, vegetables, onions or garlic. Those inhabiting 
the eastern section make bread of barley and gram ground to¬ 
gether or of kodon, sdtndn, jowdr or kiUM which is eaten 
with pulses and vegetables, or curds and butter-milk. The 
flowers of the mahm {Bosnia latifolia) are eaten as a luxury; 
the fresh flowers being eaten in the hot season and the dried 
flowers at other times. The latter are parched and ground 
and then made into a form of bread. 

The Bhrls and Gonds live on makka, jowdr and a large 
number of jungle roots and plants. The mahud flower 
is looked on by them as a great delicacy. 

Cultivators, who form the bulk of the population, generally K^ily life, 
rise at daybreak and return home at sunset. The mercantile 
and business classes work from 9 A.M. to 6 p.M. Well-to-do 
people usually rise soon after daybreak. All classes rest 
from 12 to 2 in the middle of the day when the principal 
meal is taken. 

The huts of the agricultural classes are small mud dwellings Houses, 
with bamboo doors, the roof being tiled, thatched with grass 
or covered with mud. The house is usually formed with a 
courtyard for the cattle. In places where sandstone is plenti¬ 
ful houses are mainly constructed of this material, as at Bhopal 
and in all villages along the sandstone outcrops. In towns 
houses of several storeys are common, being often ornamented 
by picturesque carved wooden balconies and projecting win¬ 
dows. The influence of European example is very noticeable 
in Bhopal city. 

The marriage customs are similar to those as other parts Marri«g«, 
of India. Polygamy is comparatively rare ; widow marriage 
is permitted among the Muhammadans and also among 
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inferior Hindu castes such as Gwalas, Ahirs, Gujars and the 
jungle tribes. 

Dharjana or fees on second marriage (mtra) formerly 
levied in the State, were abolished in the time of Shah Jahan 
Begam. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of 
Sanyasis and infants, which are buried. Cremation takes 
place Jay the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, 
conveyed to a sacred river; otherwise they are committed 
to some local stream. The people of Malwa after cremation 
usually throw the ashes into the nearest stream at once. 
Muhammadans bury their dead in regular cemeteries. 

Children’s games consists of gilidanda (tip-cat), kite¬ 
flying, mkhmichi (blindman’s buff) and the like. In towns 
where there are Europeans, cricket, hockey, and football 
have become regular institutions. Indoor games are chess, 
cards and chausar. Polo is a favourite game with Her 
Highness’s sons and in the army, all forms of sport, including 
pigsticking and big game-shooting being also popular. 

The great yearly festivals are the only holidays enjoyed 
by the population. The most important are the Dasahra 
at the close of the rains; the Diwalt, the great feast of the 
trading classes, when the new financial year opens ; the HoU, 
the festival of spring ; the GanesJi ChaturtM, a special festival 
among the people of Malwa ; the Oancjor, also a Malwa festival, 
and the Rahsha-bandhan. 

Among Muhammadans the Muharram, Id-ul-Fitr, and 
Shab-i-Bardt are the important feasts and although the 
population is mainly Sunni, tdzyas are always borne in proces¬ 
sion, being sent by Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 

Surnames are unknown. Children among Hindus are 
called after gods or famous personages of the Mahabharat 
and Ramayana, and also given fancy names such as Chhote 
Lai. Muhammadans name their children after saints and 
persons of note. Low caste Hindus often use days of the week 
in naming their children, such as Manglia. The jungle 
tribes now use similar names to low class Hindus. 

The health of the State has been generally good during 
the last twenty years, but in 1903 plague appeared in the 
city of Bhopal. 

Infection was brought from Hoshangabad into Bhopal 
city in 1903. Both types, bubonic and pneumonic, occurred, 
frequently passing from the one to the other. The epidemic 
first spread among the lower classes of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans. It lasted from February to May, the average 
mortality ih the beginning being about 30 deaths daily. 
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ttie highest figure reached being 47. Rats as well as squirrels 
were found dying in large numbers during the epidemic. 

All possible steps were taken as to segregation and treat¬ 
ment, but the people at the outset were very strongly preju¬ 
diced against all remedial measures. The Muhammadans 
were especially averse to inoculation, saying that it was 
forbidden in their religion. After the example set by Her 
Highness’s sons who were themselves inoculated, 3,560 per¬ 
sons were treated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ECONOMIC. 

SECTION I.—AGRICULTURE, 

(Tables VII to XV, XXIX, and XXX.) 

The soil varies considerably in different parts of the 
State, the most fertile being that met with in the western 
districts round Ashta and in the Tal district in the south. 
The rainfall also varies, that received in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bhopal itself being greater than in other parts, 
averaging 60 inches as compared to 30 to 40 elsewhere. 
This is due, no doubt, to the formation of the hills at this 
spot. 

Soils are classed locally by their appearance, situation, 
and conformation, and crop-bearing properties. Accord¬ 
ing to the first classification the soils are known as swpe- 
nor kalmat, a first class loamy soil of black colour and vary¬ 
ing from 1 to 10 feet in depth. It is also called rnUran, 
morand, mar, and malait. When dry it becomes very hard 
and cracks easily, but when wet it is soft and clayey. On 
account of its power of absorbing water it remains moist for 
a considerable period. This soil is specially suited to wheat, 
masur, and gram. Inferior kalmat — a similar black soil to 
the last but of lighter colour and texture, being mixed with a 
certain proportion of sand. This soil is found on hill-sides. 
Another soil which is a mixture of kalmat and bhdnwar (see 
below) is called domat or domatya (two soils). It does 
not crack like black soil, and is of a brown coldur and some¬ 
what sandy. Bhdnwar, a grey coloured soil, being practically 
a mixture of the Artlmof and soyor soils. It is of loose texture 
and easily soluble in water. Its clods are soft and yield readily 
to the plough. It has a considerable poWer of retaining 
moisture, and even if cold weather showers fail will still 
yield a fair crop. It is suited to wheat, cotton, linseed, and 
jowdr. If irrigation is possible it will grow sugarcane. When 
this soil is lying fallow, it produces a fine grass, locally 
known as kU machael. This soil is found in all the tah$U$, 
There is an inferior class of the same soil which is much less 
retentive of moisture. 

All the above soils grow excellent crops, both at the 
rabi and kharit harvests though the kalmat is not so Well 
fuited to khatif crops as the others. Sidri —a poor soil 
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of grey, yellowish or reddish-blacb colour. It is loose and 
sandy in constitution. It does not crack when dry. It is, 
when irrigated, suited to growing rice. It produces good 
crops of tilli, ranieli and fowar. Being shallow and not 
retentive of moisture, the crops are liable to dry up unless 
the rainfall is ample. Wheat and gram are also grown in 
this soil when in a low lying position. Pilwla —this is prac¬ 
tically a class of soyar, of a yellow or brown colour, never 
very deep. It is usually full of small pebbles and is found 
on the slopes of hills. It is only suited to kharlf crops. 

Pihatwa —a light, sandy shallow soil of red or brown colour. 

The word hhatwa, wliich signifies “stony,” sufficiently 
describes its appearance. It is found mostly on the slopes 
and at the foot of hills. It is seldom more than one foot deep 
and grows only the less valuable crops such as kodon, htdki, 
til, and maize. It is exhausted after two years of continuous 
cultivation and requires rest. KachhUr or chhaji is an 
excellent loamy soil found on the banks and in the beds of 
streams. It grows fine crops of wheat, jowar, and vege¬ 
tables. If it is very light and sandy or of irregular surface, 
it is classed as second grade kachh&r. These are the principal 
classes of soil, which are sub-divided into many varieties 
differing in some minor quality from one another. 

As regards position the land is classed under the following 
heads '.—Chauras or even-l^ng, distinguished as that if it is so 
placed as to receive drainage from higher ground; dhcdu 
or sloping, also called tekra, tagar dholga and magrot : bhar- 
kila, bedra, jhora or behar, soil contained in the hollows in 
which pools formerly existed. As regards crop-bearing 
power they are classed as shialu or kharij, unhalu or rahi, 
gmhdri or wheat-bearing, sdlgatta or low lying (rice) land, 
kachhwdra or bora vegetable land near habitations, and 
aphim or thawn land growing poppy and sugarcane. Fiat 
or admw a general term applied to irrigated land as distinct 
from mdletru or dry land. By position lands are known as 
gayunra or teretha, close to a village and jangli or covered 
with forest or scrub. 

Two seasons are recognised, the kharlf or shialu, lasting S®*^**^***- 
from about the end of May to October, and the rahi, or 
unhalu from October to March. In the first season, crops 
such as jowdr, kodon, maize, bdgra, iuar, etc., are sown and 
in the latter wheat, gram, barley, and poppy. The crops of 
the earlier seasons are the staple food crops, and those of the 
latter the revenue paying crops. 

The average area under cultivation is 1,800 square miles CultiTsted 
or 26 per cent, of the State. The actuals were, between 
1881-90.2,761 square miles ; 1891-1900,2,009; 1901-02* 1,737; 
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and in 1902-03, 1,735. This shows a contraction of about 
25 per cent., which though in part due to bad seasons is more 
directly the result of a seriously diminished population, 
which has caused the abandonment of fields lying at a dis¬ 
tance from villages. Since 1903-04 a gradual increase has 
been perceptible as the following figures will show; 1903-04, 
1,756; 1904-05,1,768; and 1905-06, 1,790. 

The field which is to be sown for the kharif is first cleared of 
weeds by means of the bakkkar or weeding plough. This 
operation commences usually on the AkMiij or Vaisdkh 
Sudi 3rd (April), and the plough is passed as soon as possible. 
This is done before the wind known as the kuldwan commences. 
This breeze should blow from the south-west for several days 
in succession and then cease, recommencing a few days later. 
After the third burst it should return bringing rain in its 
train. A change in direction or any interruption of its 
regularity prognosticates a failure of the monsoon. 

The ploughing is not carried deeper than six inches, as 
the nutritive element in the soil known as pMd is believed 
not to exist further from the surface. Gram and wheat lands 
are ploughed four times and jowdri lands twice during the 
rainy season. Poppy land is ploughed eight times during 
the rainy season and once more immediately before sowing. 
Sugarcane land is ploughed eight times, and is also turned 
up whilst the crop is on it three times, namely, in May, July, 
and October. The whole rabi area is thus fully prepared 
during the wet weather. All important operations are 
governed by the influence of certain asterisms called 
nakshatras of which twenty-seven are recognised. 

Sowing operations for the kharlf crops commence in the 
mriga mkshatra (June). The reaping of the kharlf crops 
commences in September. The sowing of the rabi crops 
commences in September and ends in November {Jiasla and 
chUra nakshatras). The,gram crop only is sown in the former 
month, all the rest being sown in November. 

Seed is sown in furrows (chans) which are about a foot dis 
tant from one another, small seed broadcast and big seed 
through a drill plough (nai), a harrow being drawn over 
immediately behind the drill, which covers the seed with 
earth. In the case of cotton the bakkhar is driven first with 
the seed drill behind it. If the bakkhar is not passed over 
the land there is a risk of hares and birds devouring the seed. 
The seed begins to germinate within four or five days of sowing 
and in a fortnight the sprouts reach a height of about nine 
inches. Grubbing and weeding (dorm and nlndna) by means 
of hoes (khurpi) is then carried out several times, at intervals 
of a week. TMs operation removes the grass and loosens the 
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earth, facilitating the development of the plants. Each 
plant requires a space of about one cubit square, and all 
plants growing too close together are thinned out. 

The khanf crops are cut in October and November and the Reo-ping- 
rahi in March and April, the actual season varying with the 
nature of the rainfall and other climatic conditions. The 
khanf crops are cut by men standing, the heads of grain 
being afterwards lopped off on the threshing floor. The 
rabi crops are also cut except gram, which is pulled up. Poppy 
is specially treated. 

When the makka, jowdr, and mdng plants have been cut Threshing, 
they are tied in sheaves and taken to the khala or thresh¬ 
ing floor. The ears are then separated from the stem and 
exposed to the heat of the sun for some days, after which 
oxen are made to tread them out, the process being com¬ 
pleted by winnowing. Tmr is not so treated, the grain 
being separated from the straw by threshing with a flail 
(mogri). The treatment of kodon, kdngni, mal, sdmdn, 
rimtilli, etc., does not differ from that of jowdr. But these 
inferior grains do not require weeding more than once. Wheat 
and gram fields are ploughed first in the month of Asddh 
(Asdrh) (June-July). In Sdwan (July-August) they are cross- 
ploughed. In Bhddon (August-September) and Kmwdr 
(September-October) they are again weeded. Gram and 
alsi are sown in separate fields about the beginning of 
Kdrtik (October). Wheat is sown about the end of Kdriik 
(November). These crops are harvested in Phdgun. The 
reaping, treading out, and winnowing processes do not differ 
from those in the case of jowdr. 

Jowdr can grow in any kind of soil even if its depth be only 
a foot. For wheat the soil must be at least three or four feet 
deep. Black and brown soils are supposed to be the best for 
wheat. 

Irrigated land is usually double-cropped {dufasli). A Double crop- 
khanf crop is first sown followed by a rahi crop. The com-1’“*' 
monest combinations are, in hdra land, maize, san or urad, 
followed in the rabi by peas, masur or teora. Tobacco is 
followed by onions in addn or thaun land, but not in hdra soil. 

Poppy is sown as a second crop after maize or san, and wheat 
after a mixed crop of maize, mn and urad. 

It is a common thing to sow two or more crops in the Mxed sow- 
same field at the same sowing. The most ordinary combina- 'ufis or 
lions ate jowdr, mung, and tmr ; cotton and tmr ; cotton and 
ambdjri; and a few others. A mixture often made, is 
sugarcane with poppy. The poppy ripens in three or four 
months, while the sugarcane takes a whole year to mature. 

By these mixed sowings, called hejara, the cultivator guards 
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against total failure and at the same time raises two crops 
for one ploughing and sowing. 

Rotation is not very systematically practised though 
understood. Cultivators generally alternate cotton with 
jowa/r. In yellow and brown soils jowdr is generally rotated 
with tiUi, cotton and rameli. In black soil wheat or gram is 
alternated with jowdr. 

Manure is only used on fields near to villages, and with 
poppy, sugarcane and garden produce. It is expensive, 
as cowdung is also in request as a fuel. Village sweepings 
are also used, but night soil practically never. Green manure 
is used with poppy. This is obtained by sowing san or urad 
on the field and ploughing it into the ground when in 
flower ; the process is called san-chm or urad-chur. 

Poppy is the only important special crop. Nothing is 
known of the date at which this plant began to be culti¬ 
vated for its narcotic properties. It was known in early 
times as Hippocrates is supposed to have used it, while it 
is mentioned by Pliny and Celsus, in the first century A. D. 
Though the use of this drug did not originate with them, 
it was much increased by the Muhammadans, who adopted 
it as a substitute for the wine and fermented liquors which 
were prohibited by the ordinances of their Prophet. Indian 
opium is mentioned by Barbosa, writing in 1511 and that 
of Malwa by Garcia d’Orta, in the sixteenth century. When 
first introduced into Malwa it was grown only in the dodb 
between the Charabal and Sipra rivers whence its cultivation 
soon extended into Rajputana and later southwards wher¬ 
ever the soil was suitable. It now covers on an average 
15,600 acres principally on the elevated land of the Malwa 
Plateau. The mdr or black cotton soil is that always used 
for its cultivation. Clear warm sunny days with little wind 
and cool dewy nights are essential; rain and wind injure the 
heads and frost is fatal. Highly fertile as the black soil is 
and capable of producing thirty successive crops of wheat 
without any manuring, it requires for the production of this 
delicate crop, constant watering and heavy manuring; ana 
even after the plants have grown up, careful daily attention 
is needed to secure success. Some idea of the labour! ousness 
of the process may be obtained when it is recollected that 
there are on an average 15,000 plants on an acre, and that 
each individual poppy head has to be separately treated 
several times before the opium it contains is fully extracted. 

The fields selected for poppy cultivation are usually 
close to villages where irrigation is available and manure has 
not to be carried to any Stance. The field is first sown in 
the hot season with a crop of maize or sometimes bdjra or 
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mung. After this has been cut in September the roots are 
ploughed into the ground together with cow-dung manure, 
carefully prepared beforehand in pits. 

Poppy thus raised is called makka-dusai or hajra-dusai as 
the case may be. If dry manure is scarce, a crop of san 
{Crotolaria juncea) is planted, and when in flower is ploughed 
into the soil. When thus produced it is called san-chur poppy. 
The ground is ploughed and harrowed nine times before 
sowing. When ready it is divided up into small beds about 
6' X 8' with raised edges, to facilitate watering. The seed 
is scattered broadcast on the beds and the earth turned over 
and watered at once. An expert cultivator uses about 2 lbs. 
of seed per acre, the ordinary cultivator about 3 lbs. 

The poppy plants which commence to sprout in seven to 
nine days, are subjected to a most careful series of waterings. 
There are always seven distinct waterings, which in the 
case of inferior soil may be increased by two, but more than 
nine are never given. 

The first watering is done at sowing time, and is called 
the korwan or koradwm, the second, the gdrwdn, three days 
after, the third tisra-pani (third watering) a week later ; the 
next two, or in the case of nine waterings four, which are called 
payan, follow at intervals of a fortnight or twenty days. The 
penultimate watering is called the phuhvdn (flower-watering), 
as it is made when the flower first appears, the final watering, 
which is made when half the petals have fallen, and which 
causes the rest to fall off and the capsules swell, being termed 
the ugalwan. 

The weeding and transplanting of this crop is also a labour!- 
ous process. As soon as the plants are about three inches 
high they are thinned out to one span apart called kagga (about 
eight inches), all foreign plants being weeded out. It takes 
twenty-four men per acre to perform this transplanting 
properly. Two weedings then take place, employing about 
thirteen men per acre. This goes on between the third 
and fifth waterings. The men are paid in kind at the rate 
of 2| seers of jowar a day, and if grain is cheap two annas 
in cash are added. The young plants removed in the 
^binning are eaten as a vegetable. 

The heads are then scarified—a process called “ chimi ” 
(slitting). Some three or four days after the last watering 
a brown pubescence appears on the capsules, which shows 
that they are ready for cutting. The cutting is effected by 
means of a knife called the mm. It is formed of three lancet- 
shaped blades tied together, with cotton-thread, so as to leave 
a space of J inch between the blades, the threads being 
carried up the blade so as to make only about one-twelfth of 
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an inch available for cutting with. Only the epicarp and 
sarcocarp should be cut and if the blade is too long • it 
injures the seed. With this knife three incisions are made on 
either side of every poppy head in a field, the knife being 
drawn sharply upwards from the bottom to the top of the 
capsule. This is done at three or four in the afternoon when 
the sun is hot, the incisions being repeated as often as the 
size of the capsule may require. 

A thick gummy milk called cJiih (slime) exudes from the 
capsule during the night which is collected the next morning 
before the sun gets too hot, that is between daybreak and 9 a.m. 
This most tedious process is called Itigai or lumi and is done 
with an iron scraper called a charpala. The charpala 
is made in the form of a small trough three inches broad and 
six deep, with raised edges on three sides, the fourth being 
used as a blade in the scraping. The juice when collected is 
emptied into a small earthen pot with linseed oil in it. One 
man between 7 and 10 a.m. can collect three or four ounces 
only. This is then transferred to large jars of linseed oil. 

It takes ten men per acre to carry out the chirai, and 
nineteen for the Ixigai, Each process is repeated at least three 
times, the men who scarify getting two annas a day and 
those who collect one anna, so that one acre costs Rs. 7 for 
these two processes. The collection cannot be delayed and 
to ensure attendance an advance of one rupee is given to 
each man. A small second capsule often forms called uhalda, 
which is used to teach boys and girls how to handle this 
valuable crop. A week after the completion of these processes 
the heads dry up and are gathered and taken to the khala, 
where they are trodden out by oxen, and the seed either kept 
or sold. 

The ch'ih is as a rule already pledged to the banker who has 
advanced the money for the seed and is passed on to him by the 
cultivator; only a few well-to-do men sell in the open market, 
getting from six to seven rupees per seer of chlk. This chik 
is then made into opium (see Arts and Manufactures). 

The only crops systematically irrigated are poppy, sugar¬ 
cane, and garden produce. Wheat, maize, and barley are 
sometimes irrigated when the water supply is abundant. 

The most common pest is the rat. These animals always 
swarm after a year of deficient rainfall and cause great damage 
by their depredations. Locusts occasionally appear, and 
germ or rust is at times a serious cause of loss, but only 
locally. Hail storms are not frequent, nor is frost. In 1905 
hard frost destroyed the poppy and most of the wheat and 
gram, but such visitations are rare. 
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The most important implements are the bahkhar, a weeding Implements, 
plough or harrow, the hal or plough, dora or small plough 
passed down between rows of standing crops to loosen the 
soil at the roots, the phaora or spade, khurpa, and khurpi, 
large and small weeding knives, nai or seed drill and gaitUi 
or pickaxe. 

The total area ordinarily sown amounts to 1,168,843 
acres, of which kharif crops occupy 433,060 acres and rahi 
735,783 acres. Of this area 34,360 acres is dufasU. 

The ordinary kharif crops are jowar {Sorghum vulgare) Kharif crops, 
which occupies about 191,519 acres, maize or makka {Zea 
mays) 23,350 acres, and the less important kdkun [Setaria 
italica), ivar (Cajanus indicus), kutki (Panicum miliare), mung 
{Phaseolus mitngo) and wad {Phaseolus radiatus). 

At the rabi, gehun or wheat (Triticum aeativum) covering Rabi food 
404,926 acres, gram or chana (Cieer arietinum) 94,731 acres 
are the most important, barley or jau (Hordeum vulgare), 
masur {Ervum lens) are also sown to some extent. 

The important oil seeds are tilll (Sesamum indicum), Ok seeds. 
rameli (Guizotia oleifera), and alsi or linseed {Linum usita- 
tissimum) together occupying 99,206 acres. 

The only important fibre crop is kapas cotton {Gossypium Fibres. 
indicum) covering 85,352 arces ; ambdrl {Hibiscus cannaMnus) 
and san {Crotolaria juncea) are also sown to some extent. 

Poppy {Papaver somniferum) is the only important drug Brugs, 
cultivated, covering 12,500 acres. Ganja and bhang {Canabis 
saliva) are very little sown. 

Gardens are common in towns, while a few vegetables of Gardens, 
ordinary kinds are grown in villages. The commonest 
vegetables are various gourds, cucumbers, potatoes, cabbages, 
carrots, onions, yam, the egg-plant {Solanum melongena), 
muri {Foeniculum panmosi), methi {TrigoneUa foenum 
graecum), and palak {Rhinacanthus communis). 

No new varieties of seed have been introduced except Progress. 
pissi or soft red wheat, which has been tried. Cultivators 
are so averse to any innovation that it is almost impossible 
to get them to adopt new varieties of seed. No new imple¬ 
ments have been adopted except the roller sugarcane mill 
which has almost entirely ousted the stone press or kolhu. 

Irrigation is general, but not extensive throughout the Irrigation. 
State, except in the hills. 

The total area assessed as irrigated at the settlement of Area 
1880 was 77,780bighas (51,853 acres), but this area is believed irrigated, 
to have contracted considerably especially since 1899. In 
1905-06 it was estimated at 22,310 acres. 
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The sources of irrigation are wells and tanks, the former 
predominating. The water is in the case of wells drawn up 
by the charas or leather bag lift, or the dhenkli a counter¬ 
poise lift formed of a long beam resting on an upright, at one 
end of which a vessel is attached and at the other a weight. 
From tanks irrigation is efiected either by means of channels 
and gravitation or, as in the case of wells. The Persian 
wheel is^ot common. 

The Malwi breed is the only special local breed in the State 
The cattle are of medium size, generally of a grey, silver-grey 
or white colour. They are very strong and active, having 
deep wide frames, flat, shapely bones and very hard feet. 
Their hind quarters droop slightly, while the dew-lap and loose 
skin about the neck is well developed and the hump pro¬ 
minent. The muzzle which is broad sho uld always be black and 
also the hair round the eye sockets and the eye membranes ; 
these are the hall marks of the breed. The head should be 
short, the horns springing forward and up with a graceful 
outward curve. The Umatwarl species of this breed is a 
heavier, less active type than the true Malwi. Cultivators keep 
cows and rear calves for agricultural purposes. 

As large tracts are lying fallow in the State there is every 
facility for keeping and breeding cattle and no difficulties are 
experienced in feeding them. 

The commonest cattle diseases are ;—Cow-pox, mouth, 
lungs and foot diseases. The usual remedy for all these is to 
cauterise the affected part and adm mister a mixture of oil, 
salt and kdcJiris, 

A cattle fair is held at Bhopal on Saturdays, other fairs 
are those at Sehore in April, the Ketubhan fair imlldepura 
tahsll in .January, the Jhagoria fair at Bilquis-ganj in March, 
and those held at Sewans, Islamnagar, and Bandrabhan. 

Of the total population 43 i)er cent, are engaged in agri¬ 
cultural or pastoral pursuits, and 14 per cent, in general 
labour which is mainly connected with agriculture. 

The classes chiefly occupied are Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Lodhis, Khatis, Kachhis and Kurmis. 

A cultivator holds on an average B,hovLt 20 Mghas or 13 acres. 
It is the normal condition of every cultivator to be in debt. 
In almost every case the debts are an heirloom, which has 
descended from generation to generation, as between the 
cultivator’s and his banker’s families. Extravagance at 
weddings and other ceremonies is also responsible for much 
debt. 

Advances are not made directly by the State to cultivators. 
Rut at the instance of the Darbar mahdjans make advances of 
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rabi crop seeds to the cultivators of Jehdm villages in the 
month of October and November and realise them in March 
or April, at the time of the rabi harvest, Interest in cash is 
charged at the rate which may be settled between the parties, 
or, more commonly, is taken in kind, sawai, or 1^ (25 pet 
cent.) and deorha or (50 per cent.) times the original 
amount being repaid. The ordinary rate of cas^’ interest 
charged is Rs, 12 per cent. 

SECTION II.—RENTS, WAGES, AND PRICES. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

As all the land belongs absolutely to the State and no 
proprietary rights are recognised the cultivator having only 
the right to cultivate as long as he pays the State demand 
his payments come under the head of revenue and not rent- 

Wages in kind are still common in the districts for agri- 
cultural operations. Labourers are paid in bundles of grain, 
called in the case of jowdr, diibi or aglia, of wheat gdwa, findi 
or pukt, and of gram, dherl. The bundle given for a day’s work 
contains about two to three seers of grain. When the prices of 
grain are high fewer pulas, etc., are given. Of late, since the 
famine of 1899, labour, especially at the khar'if, has been so 
deficient that double or treble these wages have had to be 
given in some places, while cases have occurred where the 
crops could not be gathered at all. 

For operations connected with poppy a cash wage is 
usually given, two annas a day being the normal sum, but, as 
in the case of other crops, more has often to be given, while a 
retaining fee of Re. 1 is sometimes paid, the poppy crop being 
too valuable to be allowed to suffer. Village artisans receive 
a share of the village grain at each harvest in return for re¬ 
pairing implements, etc. 

Cash wages have risen somewhat, but not to such an Cash, 
extent as in many parts of Central India, being considerably 
lower in Bhopal town than those prevailing at Indore town, 

140 miles distant. 

These have risen markedly of late years. Before the prices, 
opening of railways and metalled roads the variations in prices 
of grain at places, no great distance apart, were enormous. 

Thus, in 1881, jowdr, which was selling at Bhopal at 24 seers 

to the rupee, was selling at Indore at 21 seers. While, there¬ 
fore, improved communication has raised the prices of grain 
generally, it has immensely steadied them, as there is no 
difficulty in removing a surplus or supplying a deficiency. 

The cultivator, though he is said not to have quite recover- Mateeul 
ed from the effects of the famine of 1899, is not in bad cir- 
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oumstanoes, and now enjoys many little luxuries unknown 
twenty or thirty years ago, such as cheap cloth of finer kinds, 
kerosene oil, knives and iron. 

The middle class, represented by the clerk, is probably in 
the least enviable position. Ho is obliged to keep up appear¬ 
ances, while his pay is small. Moreover, his family do not con¬ 
tribute to the household expenses till late in fife and have to be 
educated, while pensions are not ordinarily granted in Darbar 
service. 

The mercantile community is the most flourishing. A 
settled administration, long years of peace, and immensely 
improved conditions of trade and eommerce have all tended to 
increase the wealth of this section of the community. 

The Rajput and upper middle Muhammadan classes, 
who, as a rule, consider cultivation above their dignity, 
are mostly deeply involved in debt which they make no effort 
to shake off. Education also is not looked on by them with 
favour, and they are, therefore, left behind in the race. Ex¬ 
travagance at marriages and at other ceremonial occasions 
assists to maintain this state of affairs. 

The day labourer’s position should have improved since the 
reduction in population has raised the demand for field work¬ 
ers, but he has derived little real advantage from higher wages 
which invariably go to fill the pockets of the Bania or wine 
seller. 


SECTION m.— FORESTS. 

(Table IX.) 

The State forests are divided into three classes. Reserved, 
Protected, and Village-protected. The reserved forests are 
entirely closed to the cutting of timber. In the protected area 
certain trees only are protected, viz., sdgun {Tectona grandis), 
sdj {Terminalia tomentosa), tendii (Diospyros tomentosa), sM- 
sham (Dalbergia sissu), hija (Pterocarpus marsupium), chandan 
{Santalum album—the sandalwood tree), and the koha {Termin¬ 
alia arjuna) on account of their timber, and am (the mango— 
Mangifera indica), achdr (Buchanania latifolia), mahud (Bassia 
latifolia), hhirnl {Mimusops hexandra), and khajUr (Date palm 
—Phcenix Sylvestris) on account of their fruit. 

There are two forest officers in the State with an estab¬ 
lishment for watch and ward, consisting of a darogah or 
overseer with patrols, and the rawdn-nigm or collector of dues. 
The inmates of villages on the forest border are allowed 
to have wood free on the understanding that they protect the 
forest and report acts committed against forest rules. In 
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other places villagers are allowed to cut wood free up to a 
value equal to 5 per cent, on the assessed revenue. Firing 
grass in the neighbourhood of a forest is a criminal offence. 

There are also many square miles of grass land which go 
waste yearly owing to the impossibility of transporting the hay. 

The forest work is done by the Gonds, Kols, Korkus. 
Dhanaks and other jungle tribes. Rupees 3 to 4 a month are 
paid for their services. 

The income and expenditure in connection with the forest Revenue, 
department are as given in Tables XVIII and XIX. The 
figures show that the income is exceedingly low with regard 
to the extensive area covered by the forests, a fact due to 
unsystematic control, and the large free grants made. 

The more important forest trees are given below ;— Trees. 


Achar 


. Buchanania latijoUa. 

Am 


. Mango — Mangijtra indica. 

Amaltas .. 


. Cassia fistula. 

Ankol 


. Alangium lamarckii. 

Aonla 


. Phylianthus emhlica. 

Bahcra .. 


. Terniinalia bderica. 

Bans 


. Bamboos {Dendrocalamus strictus). 

Bargat, Bar 


. Ficus indica. 

Bel 


. jEgh marmehs. 

Ber 


. Zizyphus jujuha. 

Bhilawa .. 


. Semicar'pus anacardium. 

Bija 


. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

^handan 


. Sandal— Santalum album. 

TOhaman .. 


. Grewia vestita and tilicefolia. 

Dhaora .. 


. Anogeissus latifolia. 

Dikamali 


Gardenia lucida. 

Dudhai .. 


Wrightia tomentosa. 

Gadhapalas 


. Erythrina suherosa. 

Ganiar 


. The candle tree — Cochlospermum 
gossypium. 

Ghatbor .. 


. Zizyphus xyhpera. 

Gondi, Lasora 


. Cordia myxa. 

Gular 


. Ficus glomerada. 

Gurar ; Safed Siris 

. AUnzzia procera. 

Gurja, Giirjan 

, . 

. Garuga pinnota. 

HaldQ 


. Adina cordifolia. 

Harsingar 


, Nyclanidies arbor-tristis. 

Hingota ., 


. Balanites roxhurghii. 

Imli 


. Tamarindus indica. 

Jamrasi .. 


. Eleodendron roxhurghii. 

Jamun .. 


. Eugenia jambolana. 

Kachnar .. 


. Bauhinea variegata; purpurea t etc. 

Kanji 


. Pongamia glabra, 

E 2 
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Earai 

.. Sterculia wens. 

Kari, Girdu 

.. Holharrena antidysenterica. 

Khajur .. 

,. Phamix sylvesiris. 

Khejra .. 

Prosopis spicigera. 

Khair 

.. Acacia catechu. 

Khirni 

.. Mimusops hexandra. 

Koha 

.. Terminalia arjuna. 

Kusam .. 

.. Schleichera trijuga. 

Mahua 

.. Bassia loti folia. 

Mokha .. 

.. Schrehera smetenioides. 

Nim 

.. Melia indica. 

Pakhar .. 

.. Ficus infectoria. 

Palas, Dhak, Khakra 

.. Butea frondosa. 

Papra 

.. Gardenia latifolia. 

Phandara 

.. Erythrina indica. 

Phansi .. 

.. Dalbergia paniculata. 

Pipal 

.. Ficus religiosa. 

Reunja, Ringha 

.. Acacia leucophlea. 

Sagun 

.. Teak —Tectona grandis. 

Saj 

.. Terminalia tomentosa. 

Salar 

.. Shorea robusta. 

Semal 

.. Bomhax malabaricum. 

Shisham .. 

.. Dalbergia sissu, and latifolia. 

Siris 

., Alhizzia lebbeck. 

Tendu 

.. Diospyros tomentosa. 

Tinas 

.. Eugenia dalherginides. 

Tun 

.. Cedrela toona. 

Wewan, Gumhar 

.. Gmelina arborea. 


SECTION IV.—MINES AND MINERALS, 

(Tablp XII.) 

The chief mineral products of the State are the magnificent 
sandstones met with in many places, and which have been ex- 
tensively used in the construction of buildings since* the days 
of the Sanchi Tope (250 B. C.) up to the present time (see Geo¬ 
logy supra). At Ginnurgarh lime is worked to a small extent 
by the State Public Works Department, but it is ordinarily 
obtained from the Icankar of the Narbada Valley. Iron stone 
is also found in some parts and the metal smelted. Jhamar 
village (23° 26' N. and 78° 8' E.) has long been famous, 
and the iron made there is even now preferred to that from 
Europe for some purposes. The stone used is a rich hcematite 
which is smelted, with charcoal. The industry has, however, 
declined since the famine of 1899-00. Till then Rs. 2,000 a 
year used to be advanced by Bhopal traders fbr its mainten¬ 
ance, and the State levied a duty of four rupees per furnac^! 
and one anna per raaund of iron produced. 
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SECTION V,~ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Except opium manufacture the State has no industries Cotton 
of any importance. The usual-coarse cloth is made in all 
villages of any size. At Sehore a fine cloth and muslin 
industry of old standing still lingers, but is on the decline 
and the production is not on a large scale. The chief 
industries are enumerated below. 

Stone mortars, the materials for which are found on the Otiiers. 
banks of the Narbada, are made in Chhipaner. Daris are made 
in Bhaironda in the southern district; leather boxes 
in Chichili in the southern district; kharwa cloth is manu¬ 
factured in Bareli in the southern district; blankets are 
manufactured in Jethari* betel-clippers {sarauta) made by 
the local blacksmiths of Deori in the eastern district 
are considered of very superior quality and workmanship ; 
pagns of fine texture, waist cloths, and several kinds of cotton 
cloth of good quality are manufactured in Ashta in the west¬ 
ern district, while Bhopal town has long been famous for 
its native jewellery. The turbans and cloths worked with 
gold and silver thread with fine ornamental borders, and 
metal chilams (that part of a hukka which contains the 
tobacco) are manufactured at Sehore in the western district. 

In the Central Jail at Bhopal woollen and cotton carpets, 
blankets, and niwar are now being made, and a flourishing 
tile industry has been in existence for some years. 

Another industry, carried on chiefly in Bhopal city, is Qutka. 
the manufacture of gutka, the mixture of betel-nut, catechu, 
clove, cardamom, pistachio, and other apices, which is chewed 
with chunam by almost every inhabitant of the capital. 

The principal and certainly the most lucrative industry is Opium, 
the manufacture of Malwa opium, chiefly for the China market. 

The chlk (crude opium) collected from the poppy plants 
(see Agriculture) is received from the cultivator soaked in 
linseed oil to prevent its drying. This composition is kept 
for about six weeks in bags of double sheeting in a dark room 
until the oil drains off. In the beginning of the rains the bags 
are emptied into large copper vessels called chak in which it 
is pressed and kneaded, after which it is again kneaded in a 
succession of flat copper pans called parai till of sufficient 
consistency to be made into balls. Each ball weighs about 
40 tolas (16 oz.). The ball is then dipped into some waste 
opium liquor called rabba or jethdpam and covered with pieces 
of dried, broken poppy leaf. It is then placed on the pathria, 
a shelf, or rack also covered with poppy leaf, to dry. The 
balls are thus freed of all superfluous oil. After about a month 
the cakes are cut open and remade so as to allow the interior 
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portions to dry and the whole to become of uniform consist¬ 
ency. Opium before sale is tested by being boiled for ten 
minutes, the solution being then filtered through a triple 
thickness of blotting paper; if it passes clear it is good, if it 
leaves a sediment on the paper or in the vessel, it is not 
accepted. An inferior opium called rabba is extracted from 
the old bags by boiling them. The residual solution is the 
jethdpdm mentioned above. This is collected by soaking cloths 
in it, which, when dried, are covered with a residuum of opium. 
The process is called jhnb. The rabba opium sells mostlv in 
the Punjab. 

A combined ginning factory, saw mill, grass press, and 
flour mill exists in the city. It contains 43 gins. Two hun¬ 
dred hands are employed in the busy season, and fifty or sixty 
hands at other times. Male labourers get two annas a day 
and female labourers one anna and a half. Raw cotton is sent 
in from the villages, the cleaned article being pressed into bales 
and sent to Bombay. Ilay is also exported. The busy sea¬ 
son lasts from December to the end of May. The average 
earnings per month of a full-time hand are from four to seven 
rupees. The supply of labourers is adequate. It is not now 
under the direct management of the State, but is let out on con¬ 
tract for five years at Rs. 14,500 per annum. 


SECTION VI.- COMMERCE AND TRADE. 

Owing to the opening of the railways commerce has con¬ 
siderably increased, though it cannot as yet be said to be very 
extensive. Those engaged in commerce are for the most part 
well ofl, some having considerable fortunes, especially mer¬ 
chants in the grain trade, opium, and cloth trade, which are 
the most extensive. 

Money is generally hoarded, only those who lend money 
professionally placing it out at interest. 

The principal exports are wheat, gram, mustard seed, 
linseed, sesamum, poppy seed, opium, cotton, ghl, hay, 
chirmji nut of the BucJianania latifolia, gum, lac, tamarind, 
hides, bones, Itbdrwa cloth, betel-clippers, honey, musli, 
wax and wood for building purposes. 

The principal imports are kerosene oil, sugar, salt, cocoa- 
nut, betel-nut, catechu, tobacco, combs made of horn, pins, 
needles, knives, paper, pens, English shoes, caps, umbrellas, 
cloth, melons, plantains, and match boxes. 

Wheat, gram, tmr, linseed, sesamum, poppy seed, opium, 
mustard seed, cotton, horn, hides, bones, skin, gM, and honey 
are exported to Bombay; wax and musli to Delhi; honey to 
Gujarat; lac and gum to Mireapur, horns and skins to 
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Cawiipore and Madras; combs to Indore and Jabalpur; 
melons to Bombay, Calcutta, Indore, and Ujjain ; chironji 
and dliania go to Cawnpore ; gutha, wood for building 
purposes, and bamboos to different places. 

Fine salt is imported from Pachbhadra in Rajputana and 
hlla namak (coarse salt) from the Punjab ; cloth, spices, soap, 
copper, tin, brass, and iron sheets, European hardware and 
cutlery, watches, chains, tables, etc., ropes, cocoanut fibre, 
kerosene oil, wool, tea, caps, fruits, match boxes, paper, 
sugar, sulphur, and many other articles from Bombay. 

Jarda (tobacco) comes from Gujarat, Kanauj, and Furrukh- 
abad. 

The Nizdmat headquarters are the chief centres of district C'entre's of 
trade, while Bhopal, Sehore, and other places on the railway 
.act a.s distrihiitino and collectinp'centres. The neriodica! fairs. 
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. Indigenous measures are still [in general use, though in 
Bhopal town English weights and measures-are well under¬ 
stood and employed to a certain extent. 

This scale is used with articles of bulk. The weights are 
oblong, square or round, and made of metal. 

8 Khashkhash (poppy seeds) equal 1 Chdwal (rice grain). 

8 Chdwah j> ’ ^ 

8 Rattis ■.) 

12 Mashas » 

5 Tolas (British rupees) „ 

4 Chhatdks >, 

4 Paos 

6 Seers » 

8 Panseris „ 

6 Maunds „ 

100 Mdnis » 

100 Mandsas » 

The British seer is equal to 80 tolas (or rupees); the 
Bhopali seer to 96 tolas, or 100 Bhopali rupees (old cur¬ 
rency). 

Liquids are measured in seers, chhatdks, and paos. The 
vessels contain an amount of water of this weight; when 
used with liquids of a difierent specific gravity, the weight 
is of course only nominal. 

The English yard of 36 inches is well known, but the gaz, 
of 16 giras is in general use. This gaz is 22| giras (6 inches) 
longer than the British yard. 

The unit of surface measure is the Ugha which is equivalent 
to 3,402-7 square yards. One acre is thus equivalent to 
two-thirds of a Ugha. 

The Hijri year is followed in the State generally, but the 
official year is that of the Muslim solar year which commenced 
on March 20th, 571 A.D., the date of Muhammad’s birth. 
It contains twelve months named after the signs of the Zodiac 
beginning with Hamal (Aries). The ordinary year consists of 
365 days with a leap year of 360 days every four years 
according to the Julian reckoning. The year thus com¬ 
mences in March and April. In 1907 the 1st Hamal corre¬ 
sponded with the 23rd March. 

The Hijri year starts from the date of the flight (Hijra) of 
Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, which took place on the 
night of July 15th, 622 A.D. It is a simple lunar year of twelve 
lunations (months) of alternately 30 and 29 days each. As 
a month of 29^ days is less than one mean lunation, an 


1 Masha. 

1 Tola. 

1 Chhatdlc. 
1 Pao. 

1 Seer. 

1 Panseri. 
1 Maund. 

1 Mdni. 

1 Mandsa. 
1 Kandsa. 
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intercalary day is added to the last month {Zil-kaada) on certain 
years.^ The year may commence in any month of the Chris¬ 
tian year. The Fasli or harvest year is that on which the 
revenue collections are based. This era was introduced by 
Akbar. It commenced, properly speaking, on 2nd Rabi-us- 
sdni 963 A.H. or 14th February 1656 A.D., the date of his 
accession, but actually dates from 28th March (Old style) 
or 6th April (New style). The number 692 must be added 
when less than four months have elapsed and 593 when more 
have elapsed, to give the year A. D.^ 

The country people and Hindu population generally 
use the Vikrama Samvat. This year commenced on Chaitra 
Svdi Ist or new moon, except by natives of southern India 
who, at least in religious ceremonies, commence it from 
Kartlk Sudi 1st.'* 


SECTION VII.-MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 

The lines which traverse the State are the Great Indian Railways, 
Peninsula railway, which rims for about 73 miles through it, 
with stations at Budni, Midghat Barkhera, Hirania, Dip, 

Misrod, Bhopal, Sukhi-Siwauia, Gulgaon, Salamatpur, and 
Sanchi, and the Bhopai-Ujjain section of the same system 
which connects with the Rajputana-Malwa at Ujjain. The 
length of the line in State territory is 32 miles, with stations 
at Bhopal, Beragarh, Phanda, and Sehore, 

The Darbar in 1885 contributed fifty lakhs towards the 
construction of the section from Bhopal to Itarsi, which i? 
called the Bhopal State railway, while a contribution of 22'8 
lakhs was made to the Bhopai-Ujjain section, the Gwalior 
Darbar also contributing. The effect of these lines has been 
considerable. Prices have been made more equitable and 
steady, while trade has expanded considerably. In times of 
distress and famine also, no difficulty is found in importing any 
quantity of grain for distribution in the districts. 

The State was in early days traversed by regular trade 
routes. In Buddhist times (B.C. 6 and 7) a route from routes,’ 
Paithana in the Deccan passed by Maheshwar and Ujjain to (Tuble XV.) 
Bhilsa, passing on its way a stage which has been named Gonad- 
dha. This is almost certainly Doraha (23“24' N.; 77°12' E.) 

t The following equiitioti is useful in reducing Hijri to A.D.— 

A. H. date in year and decimals x 0'97-t-62T54 give A.D. year. _ If 
the decimal is over 0*6 take whole year. 

2 Prinsep, useful tables, P. 168, 174. 

8 The V. S. 1964 began on 16th March 1907. 

„ 1966 will begin 3rd April 1908. 

,, 1966 „ 23rd March 1909. 

„ 1967 nth April 1010. 
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which obtains its name from the fact that two routes, that from 
Ujjain and another direct from the south, met at this point. 

In Mughal days the main route from the Deccan passed 
this way via Handia to Onquenas (?) Tikeri {?), Tulmeden (?), 
Nayhsarai (?) Ichhawar (23"2'N.; 77°5' E.), Sehore (23°]2' N. ; 
77" 5' E.), Shaikhpura (2.3°]8' N.; 77"7' E.), Dorhha i2.3' 21' N.; 
77" 12' E.), Hatiiikhera (23°27' N. ; 77°]7' E.), Dillod 
(23"30' N.; 77°25' E.), Sangkhera (?), and Sironj in Tonk. 

The metalled roads which now traverse the State are the 
Bhopal-Sehore (21 miles) which passes on to Dewas and Indore 
with feeders to Shyampur and Hingoni (26 miles) where there 
is an inspection bungalow, and on to Narsinghgarh (17 miles), 
and the Bhoptil-Hoshangabad road (45 miles), now badly in 
disrepair owing to its having fallen out of use on the opening of 
the railway. Feeders run from Bhopal to Islamnagar (5 
miles) and on to Berasia (21 miles), from Salamatpur to 
Raisen (12| miles) and numerous roads exist in and round 
Bhopal town. In all there arc 161 miles of metalled road kept 
up by the Darbar. 

The ordinary type of country cart is used everywhere in 
the districts. In Bhopal town and Sehore pony tongas of a 
poor class, and bullock shigrams are common. Carriages of 
European make and motor cars are used by the Chief and 
officials. 

A State postal system is maintained, which was first intro¬ 
duced in 1862, no charge being made for the carriage of letters 
till 1869, when the arrangements were modified on those in 
vogue in British India and stamps were introduced. Four 
local issues have been made but are now obsolete. In 1901 
47,680 private letters, 951 newspapers, 513 packets, 165 
parcels, and 7,268 value-payable parcels were carried. The 
revenue falls short of the expenses and is due to the fact that 
most of the correspondence is official and carried free. The 
postal lines cover 619 miles. Imperial post offices have been 
opened at Bhopal, Sehore, combined with telegraph offices 
and 22 other places. There are also telegraph offices at all 
railway stations. 

A complete telephonic system has been put up with a cen¬ 
tral exchange. 

SECTION VIII.—FAMINES. 

(Table XXX.) 

Such failures as have ordinarily taken place among the crops 
of Bhopal have been due to excessive rainfall in the eastern and 

1 Since this was written a conTCr.tion li-\s been entered into with the 
British Qtweriiment by which the postal arrangements nre wholly m in.iged 
by Government for the Darbar. 
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southern districts, a fact which may possibly be accounted for 
by the large extent of forest in these regions. In 1899-1900, 
howeTOr, the great drought which attacked all Malwa affected 
this region also, and caused a very serious diminution of the 
population from which the country has not yet recovered. In 
every village numerous houses are mot with, roofless and in a 
state of decay, due, as the people state, to “ Chhapan-ka-sal ” 
or the year 56, i.e., 1956 of the Vikram Era, or 1899 A.D. In 
1906 great damage was wrought to the spring crops, notably 
to the poppy and gram by the excessive cold. This, though pro¬ 
ducing some distress and much pecuniary loss to the State 
and the individual cultivator, did not cause famine, the 
autumn crops being excellent. 

The famine of 1899-1900 caused a diminution in the Ellect. 
population of 32 per cent. Everything possible was done for Frotootivo 
the unfortunate cultivator, sev-n lakhs being spent on relief 
both charitable and through works. A great influx of Marwaris 
from Rajputana added to the distress. 
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[n early days the State administration was necessarily 
somewhat chaotic owing to the unsettled condition of the 
country. The revenues were uncertain and no proper super¬ 
vision or control possible. After 1820, however, a regular 
administration was gradually built up. 

Bhopal being a first class State, the Chief has full powers in 
all administrative matters, both judicial and general, including 
the power to pass sentence of death. 

The Chief is assisted in the administration by two minis¬ 
ters, the Mwn-ul-multdm who is in charge of revenue affaiis 
and the Nas'r-ul-muh&m who has general charge of police 
and judicial matters. There are besides three councils, the 
Ijlds-i-Mmil of four members, a sort of Privy Coimcil who 
advise the Chief and enquire into matters, specially referred 
to them ; Kamiti-i-mal which frames rules on Finance, con¬ 
sisting of 8 members and the Kamiti-i-Dmdm-wa-Fa'iijddn 
which deals with legislative work. The other offices of 
importance are the Deorhi-i-khus, the Chief’s private office; 
office of the state Mufti ; of the Kdzi who announces fatwds 
or rulings according to Koran. The Majlis-i- Vlama consist¬ 
ing of four members, which decides in cases of difference of 
opinion between the Kdzi and Mufti ; the police under the 
Muntazim (Inspector-General of Police) ; the Pubhc Works 
Department; the Forest Department; office of the Vakil 
Ridsai, through which ordinary communications between 
the Chief and the Political Agent pass ; the Daftar-l-Nazlr 
or Accountant-General's office ; the Khazdna or Treasury ; 
Bakshigiri-hisdb or office of the Pay Master of the forces; 
and the Bakshigiri-fauj or office of the Commander-in Chief. 


Official 

Language. 


Administra 

tive 

Divisions. 
(Table VIII 
and Chapter 
IV.) 


The official language of the State is Urdu, in which all 
correspondence and accounts at headquarters and in the 
districts are kept. 

The State, for administrative purposes, is divided into 
three disirioiB, viz., Nizdmat-i-Mashik, Nizdmat-i-MagJirib 
and Nizdmat-i-Janub. Each Nizdmat comprises nine tahsUs 
(see page 75). 
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Each Nimmat is in charge of a nazim who is the chief District staff, 
revenue officer, District Magistrate and a Civil Judge. He is 
assisted by tahsllddrs in charge of tahs'ils who are first or 
second class magistrates and munsifs. Other officers are the 
kdnungos, patwarn and inspector of police. 

Each village of any size is a community in itself having village Ad- 
its own artisans, the carpenter, blacksmith, and leather ministration, 
worker who are paid by a share of the village grain at each 
harvest. Other members are the village servants such as 
the ndi or barber, a most important individual who besides 
his technical duties acts as go»between in arranging marriages, 
the dhobi or washerman and the chaukidar or village watch¬ 
man. Over the whole community is the patel or headman 
who is responsible for the proper condition of his village and 
assists the mustdjir in collecting the revenue. He is assisted 
by the patwdrl or village accountant and register-keeper. 

SECTION II.—LEGISLATION AND JUSTICE, 

(Tables XVI and XVII.) 

In early days there was no regular judicial system, the Early system, 
same officer exercising powers in all departments, judicial, 
revenue and general. Cases were tried orally and decided 
without reference to any special acts or regulations, the only 
authority appealed to being that of the Koran, a Mujti pro¬ 
nouncing a fatwa in difficult cases. The first attempt to 
regularise proceedings was made by Sikandar Begam who ap¬ 
pointed ndzims in charge of nizamats, with armns and thdnd- 
ddrs under them. She also caused Codes of Civil, Criminal 
and Revenue laws to be compiled. Cases were passed in re¬ 
gular gradation from the ’ lowest courts to those of the 
Maddr-ul-muhdm or minister, and finally to Her Highness, 
who dealt personally with all cases involving a sentence of 
death or imprisonment for life. 

The same system was adhered to with certain modifica¬ 
tions by her successor Shah Jahan. She increased the powers 
of the ndzims and tahsllddrs, but took away all judicial 
power from the thdnaddrs, and also instituted regular returns, 
to check the inordinate time taken by the courts over civil 
and criminal cases. 

From 1818 onwards the influence of British example and 
the suggestions of political officers have led to the adoption 
of many laws and regulations. 

The legislative department is in charge of the Naslr-ul- Present 
muham who, in consultation with the Majlis-i-mashawaar 
o; legislative committee draws up regulations for the Chief’s 
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approval. When passed by Her Highness these regulations 
have the force of law. 

The spirit of the British Codes and Acts is always followed, 
the laws themselves being suited to local requirements. The 
laws serving Muhammadans and Hindus are based on the 
Koran and Dliarrmshdstras, respectively. 

The Laws and enactments now in force are— 

(1) Taukidt Shah Jnhdni (C. P. Code of 1894). 

(2) Tambihdt Shah Jahdni (Criminal P. C. of 1894). 

(3) Tdzirdt Shah Jahdni (Penal Code). 

(4) Forest Laws. 

(5) Rules relating to Excise. 

(6) Municipal Act. 

(7) Police Act No. 5 of 1905, 29th Hsad 1334 Muhammadi, 

(8) Rules for the (Dajtar-inshd) guidance of State officials, 

6 Hammal 1334 Muhammadi. 

(9) Stamp Act No. 2,1899 A.D., 2nd of Mizdn Muhammadi. 

(10) Income Tax Act No. 2 188G, 15th Kaus 1334 Muham¬ 

madi. 

(11) Kdnun Haq Addyuash (Easement) ActNo. 5,1882, 2nd 

Kaus 1334 Muhammadi. 

(12) Kdnim Summiat (Poison) ActNo. 1, 1904,2nd Kaus 

1334 Muhammadi. 

(13) Kdnun Maddkhilat Beja mam&hl (Cattle Trespass) 

Act No. 1,1871 A.D., 5th Akrab 1334 Muhammadi. 

(14) Kdnun Dddrasi Act No. 1, 1877, 2nd Kaus 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(15) Extradition Act No. 15 of 1903, 25th Kaus 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(16) Kdnun Mukaida Act No. 9, 1872, 16th Hut 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(17) Rules for Mazkuridn, 13th Kaus 1334 Muhammadi. 

(18) Rules for Nakal Naunsdn (Copies). 

(19) Stamp Act, 7th Hit 1334 Muhammadi. 

(20) Dastuml Amal for assessors, 6th Itafjab 1306 Hijri. 

(21) Rubakdr regarding Jardim Sangin, 27th Rajjab 1306 

Hijri. 

(22) Rules regarding Criminal Tribes, 24th Shdbdn 1307 Hijri. 

(23) Rules regarding the examination of Inspectors and 

Thdndddrs otBolice, 13th Bahi-ul-Awal l?,10Hijri. 

(24) State Education Code, 2&ila.Rabi-ul-Awal 1^1^ Hijri. 
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(25) Arms Act, 7th Rahi-ul-Awal 1316 Hijri. 

(26) Rules relating to flogging. 

(27) Directions relating to Rcgfur 27tli ShawSHSlO Hijri, 

There are in all 44 courts in the State ; the Chief’s court; Courts, 
the Naslr-ul-muhdm ; the Ndib Nasw-ul-muham ; 2 Judges 
courts ; 2 Assistant Judges courts ; 2 City Magistrate’s courts ; 

1 sadr amines court; 1 munsij's court; 6 District Magis¬ 
trate’s and Assistant’s courts; and 27 tabs',Iddr’s court. 

The lowest courts are those of the tahsUddrs whose powers 
vary between those of a magistrate of the Ist or 2nd class ; 
they are also empowered to try civil suits up to a value of 
Rs. 200. The ndzims and ndib ndzims have the powers of 
District and 1st class magistrates and can hear civil suits up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. They also hear appeals from the 
tahsUddrs courts. 

The Sadr-ul-muhdm at Bhopal exercises the power of a 
Sessions Judge and also hears appeals from the ndzims and 
City Magistrates. The Sadr-ul-muhdm is assisted by the 
muin-sadr-ul-muhdm to whose court he transfers cases for trial. 

The courts of the Ndib NasJr-ul-muhdm and Nasir-ul-mu- Appellate. 
ham are appellate courts only. 

The final court of appeal is that of the ruler. 

The civil suits [)a8S in appeal from the ndzims to the 
Sadr-us-saddr who also is a District Judge and hears original 
suits ; appeals from him go to the Ndib Nasir-ul-muhdm from 
him to Naslr-ul-muhdm then to Her Highness. 

The city is treated as a separate unit. A Ist class magis- City 
trate and 2nd class magistrate deal with cases within their 
powers which then pass on through the series of higher courts 
given above. In civil suits the city munsif hears cases up 
to Rs. 200 in value. The sadr-amin up to Rs. 1,000. 

The powers of courts arc detailed below— 


No. 

1 


Name of Court. 

Jurisdiction. | 

Criminal 

powers. 

Civil poweis 
to entertain 
suit^s Up to 
value of 

Chief’s Court. 

Full powers of 

life and death. 

, The Chief 


hears all final appeals and in criminal cases 
all sentences of death, transportation or im¬ 
prisonment for life require her confirmation. 


2 


Nasir-ul-inuham 


Whole State 


3 Naib Nasit-ul- 
muham. 


Appeals from 
Naib Nasir- 
ul-muham. 
Appeals from 
Sadr-ul-muham, 
Naib Sadr- 
ul-muham. 


i Appeals from 
I Sadr-ul-sadnr. 

L 
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Judicial 

Committee, 


Statistics. 


Cost. 


Begistration. 


Early 

history. 


No. 

Name of Court. 

Jurisdiction. 

Criminal 

powers. 

Civil power to 
entertain suits 
up to value of 

4 

Sadr-ul-muham 
and Naib Sadv-iil- 
muham. 

Whole State 

1 

Sessions Judge 
and appeals 
from Nazims 
and City 
Magistrates. 


5 

Sadr-us-aadur and 
Naib aadr-us- 
aadur. 

whole State 


Unlimited 
also District 
Judge. 

0 

Nazims and Naib 
Nazims. 

1 ForNizamat 

District Magis¬ 
trate. 

Es. 1,000, 

7 

Tahslldilrs 

and 

City Magistrates 

Tnhsils 

1 

City 

First or 2nd 
class Magis¬ 
trate. 

One Ist and 
one 2nd class 
Magistrates. 

Munsif 

Ks. 200. 

8 

Sadr Amin. 

Do. 


Rs. 1,000. 

1) 

Munsif. 

Do. 

• • 

Es, 200. 


N.B _The powers are those laid down in local Codes, but are practically 

the same as those in force in British India. 


The Committee called the Ijlas-i-kamil is consulted on 
difficult questions of law, civil, criminal and revenue, its opin¬ 
ions being referred to the Chief for orders. 

Matters of a religious nature and civil cases requiring the 
issue of a fatwa are referred to the State Kdzi and Mufti and in 
the case of a difference of opinion to the Majlis-ul-ulama. 

In 1905, 4,618 civil suits and 5,260 criminal cases were 
dealt with ; appeals in lower appellate courts numbered 393 
civil and 326 criminal and in the Chief’s Court 37 and 4, res¬ 
pectively. 

The cost of the judicial establishment is about Rs. 43,000 
per annum. 

No special registrars have been as yet appointed. All 
subordinate courts can register documents. In 1905 the fees 
from this source amounted to Rs. 1,175. 


SECTION III.^FINANCE. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

Up to the year 1818 the financial sources of the State were 
of a highly unstable character depending entirely on the 
aptitude of the ruler of the day to repel the inroads of the 
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Marathas and the Pindarl raiders. Dost Muhammad’s in¬ 
come probably amounted to about 50 or 60 thousand rupees 
a year, or double the rent he paid for the Berasia pargana. 

At Hayat Muhammad’s succession the State revenue was 
about 20 lakhs of rupees, of which it was customary to de¬ 
vote one quarter to the personal expenses of the Nawab, who 
was held to have no interest or concern with the revenues 
over and above this assignment; such other revenues being 
in hands of the minister for general administrative purposes. 

In 1800 the revenues fell as low as Rs. 50,000. At Wazir 
Muhammad’s death they amounted to 1 lakh collected with 
the greatest difficulty, but rose after the conclusion of the 
treaty in 1818 to nearly 15 lakhs. When Sikandar Begam 
took over the reins from Faujdar Muhammad in 1846, the 
State was burdened with a debt of over 23 lakhs of which 
3'8 lakhs had been incurred by Faujdar Muhammad during 
his term of office. This she contrived to pay off by 1853. 

Shah Jahan on succeeding in 1868 found a debt of 6 • 8 lakhs 
which she paid off by 1872. The revenue rose to 26'8 lakhs, 
of which, however, 10-9 lakhs were alienated in jaglrs, leaving 
15’9 as khdlsd. Of this 2 lakhs were paid to Government 
for the up-keep of the Bhopal Battalion and Rs. 5,450 in 
contributions to the Sehore jail, school and hospital. 

A regular yearly budget is prepared and all officers are Presont 
required to keep their expenditure within the allotment®'*'®*®™' 
sanctioned. All departmental officers submit their accounts 
to the Daftar-Huzur accounts office where they are audited 
and compiled. All expenditure not provided for in budget 
estimates requires the sanction of Her Highness the Begum. 

The total normal income of the State including jdgirs is Sources of 
30'7 lakhs, the principal sources of revenue being land 28'8 ^ 

lakhs, customs 3'1 lakhs, tribute 1’6 lakhs, excise Rs. 40,000, 
and stamps Rs. 31,000. The items of expenditure, are gene¬ 
ral administration 4 lakhs, chief’s establishment 3 lakhs, police 

1 lakh, payment for the up-keep of the Bhopal Battalion^ 

2 lakhs. Imperial Service Lancers 2 lakhs, State army 
1*4 lakhs. The income of alienated land is 5*6 lakhs. 

The State coined its own silver and copper money until Coinage. 
1899 when the mints were closed and the British (kalddr) 
rupee substituted for the local coin. 

I’he Bhopal! silver coin weighed 11 mdshas and bore the 
name of the ruler and date. The ruler’s name changed with 
each issue. There were in all four issues made by Sikandar 
Begam and Shah Jahan Begam,® 

1 See Appendix C. This corps, though still maintained at the cost of 
the Darbar, is no longer a local corps. 

2 J. A B., LXVI, 270- 
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Early By stem. 


Present 

system. 


Settlements, 
(Table XX.) 


Rates. 


SECTION IV.—LAND REVENUE. 

(Table XX.) 

In early days in Bhopal as in all other Native States the 
land revenue was farmed out, whole tahsUs being sometimes 
made over to one person. Sikandar Begam abolished this 
system, but the staff required for the direct arrangement of the 
revenue was- found too costly and the farming system was 
re-introduced by her successor. 

The first attempt to bring some form of order into the 
revenue administration was made by Sikandar Begam, who 
between the years 1848 and 1857 had a Mughal chain (janb) 
survey of the districts made and issued leases for a fixed term. 

All land is considered the absolute property of the Chief, 
tenants holding only at the pleasure of the Darbar, and having 
no occup3,ncy rights. In practice, however, tenants seldom 
relinquish a holding, and fields descend from father to son for 
many generations. 

Though thus theoretically inadmissible occupancy rights 
are in practice granted, as the Darbar cannot afiord to lose 
its cultivators. Cultivators who have neither implements 
nor oxen get their fields cultivated by others making over 
half the produce to those who do the work for them. 

The system of farming out villages, which was abolished 
by Sikandar Begam, has, as mentioned above, been re-intro¬ 
duced and almost all the land is now in the hands of revenue 
contractors or ijaradars who are responsible to the State for 
the assessed revenue of the villages they hold. 

The farmer has no power to enhance the rates, which are 
fixed by the State at the settlement, the farmer being con¬ 
cerned only with the collection of the amount fixed. He may, 
however, demand revenue for land brought under cultivation 
since the settlement. 

The tahsilddrs and other State officials see that only the 
assessed revenue is taken by farmers. 

A farmer can eject a tenant who does not pay his revenue. 

In 1839 the first settlement was made, for three years, 
the demand being 10 lakhs. Kevisions were made from time 
to time, in 1842'for 15 years, in 1870 for 13 years, in 1889 for 
20 years, in 1902 for 10 years, but revised in 1903 for 5. The 
revenue demand fixed in 1855 amounted to 20 lakhs. The 
last settlement fixed the demand at 20*8 lakhs which gives 
the moderate incidence of Rs. 1-13-4 per acre, of cultivated 
land, and 7 annas per acre on the total area of the State. 

The ordinary rates for irrigated land of good quality are 
Rs. 17 to Rs. 10 per acre, and on irrigated land of poorer 
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classes from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2. Unirrigated land pays from 
annas 6 to 2 annas per acre, for the poorest soils. When 
poppy or sugarcane is grown, the rates vary from Rs. 17 to 
Rs. 11 an acre and for cotton Rs. 3 to 1 are paid. 

Some highly fertile land round the city, called mu hahdr 
land, where special facilities exist for manuring and watering 
is let for Rs. 32 an acre and produces poppy and garden crops. 
The ordinary rates are given below:— 



The land is assessed according to the nature and quality 
of the soil. 


In former days Rs. 13-7 per cent, were collected on cessiis. 
account of cesses as follows Foinn r 

Rs. A. 

Road cess .. .. .. .. 1 9 

Vaccination .. .. .. .. 0 6 

Patwari .. .. .. .. 1 8 

Weighing .. . • .. ..012 

Village expenses .6 4 


In addition to above in more important villages in 
particular parkhai at the rate of 2 annas per cent, and 
hunddwan Rs. 3-2 per cent, were also levied. 


The cesses now levied are — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

I’resont 

Kanungoi 

1 

9 

0 

per cent, 

Patwari cess 

1 

9 

0 

jj 

Chaukidari 

1 

9 

0 

)} 

Conservancy 

0 

12 

0 

> f 

Vaccination 

0 

12 

6 

} J 

School cess 

1 

9 

0 

} > 


Total .. 9 6 0 per cent. 

The farmers (ijaraddrs) receive a commission of 10 per 
cent, on the revenue collected, and are unable to alter the 

F 2 
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Suspensions 

and 

Bemissions. 


Tenures, 


Zamiudari. 


Excise. 


Opium. 


assessed rates, but have power to eject a tenant who is unable 
to pay. 

The revenue is paid in by the farmer in four instalments 
to the tahsUdar, in AgJian (November), Miih (January), 
Chait (March) and Vaisakh (April). 

All revenue is taken by the State in cash, the mustajlr 
himself, however, often receiving a large proportion in kind 
from the cultivators. In early days the State revenue also 
was partly paid in kind, corn and gM to the value of one 
instalment being usually taken in kind, and the rest in cash. 

The revenue when collected is sent by the tahsUddr to 
the head treasury on a hundi issued by some local banker. 

In bad years suspensions and remissions are freely made 
by the Darbar, the mustajlr being obliged to make similar 
suspensions and remissions. In 1893, 7 lakhs were suspended, 
in 1899, 12 lakhs, and in 1901, 1’9 lakhs, and a collection 
in kind of 14,900 manls of corn was remitted. 

These fall into two broad classes, khdlsd oi khdm and 
alienated. 

Khdlsd or khdm land is that administered directly by 
the Darbar through its ovti officials. Alienated land includes 
jdgtrs and mudfis. The jdylrs are mainly held by members 
of the chief’s family, prominent officials and the descendants 
of those who served the State loyally in former days. 
Most jdglrddrs pay tribute to the Darbar. 

The mudfi grants are revenue-free and are mainly 
held for charitable or religious purposes. Many minor 
land grants are held by village servants and others. 
Land cannot be alienated by the holders without the 
Darbar’s permission. 

The land is held by cultivators on a lease which varies 
with the term of settlement. Leases are also given on 
istimrdr or permanent settlement for a fixed quit Tent. 


SECTION V.—MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 

(Table XXL) 

The chief sources of miscellaneous revenue are Excise 
or Ahkdri and Customs or Sdyar. 

The two important articles dealt with under excise are 
opium and country liquor. 

The area under poppy cultivation appears to be on the 
decline though no accurate or detailed figures are obtainable. 
In 1893 the area sown amounted to about 21,760 acres 
while the average acreage sown between then and the present 
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time is about 18,000 acres. This cultivation is confined 
niainly to the western and eastern nizamats. 

A duty of Ks. 2 was levied on each maund of cMk or crude 
opium till 1904 when it was raised to Es. 6. A further duty 
of Es. 16 (Es. 12 before 1904) is levied by the State on each 
chest (140 lbs.) of manufactured opium taken to the Govern¬ 
ment scales. From 1881 to 1890 this duty averaged about 
Es. 19,000 per annum ; in the next decade the average income 
was Es. 16,000. In 1901 only 613^ chests passed the scales, 
while five maunds were sold retail, the duty being 
Es. 7,000. The chests actually passing the scales between 
1902 to 1906 were, 1902, 511^; 1903, 427 ; 1904, 1,057^; 1905, 

976|; 1906, 585|. All opium grown for export is sent to the 
Government scales in the city. The decrease in the outturn 
is due to a series of years of deficient rainfall and the 
diminution in the village population which have made it 
impossible to cultivate a crop requiring so much irrigation 
and attention. The average income derived by the Darbar 
from all dues on opium is Es. 27,000 a year. The sale is 
controlled by the Darbar, no quantity under J seer being 
saleable. The vendors have to procure a license and 
may not sell at a price above Es. 16 per seer. 

The only spirit generally used is the country liquor dis- Liquor, 
tilled from the flower of the makud [Bassia latifolia). In 
Bhopal city and 160 surrounding villages the contract is 
given out to a single holder who has a central still at 
Bhopal itself. In the districts, however, practically each 
village has its own still and the exact number of shops 
and stills is unknown. The income derived from this source 
is obtained from a sdyar duty of 2 annas per rmutid of mahud 
flowers imported or exported for distillation and an Octroi 
duty in the city of 2 annas per maund. 

No price is fixed for the liquor sold, the rates ranging 
from 8 annas for the strongest to 2 annas for the poorest 
liquor. About 30,000 gallons are distilled yearly at Bhopal 
City. The revenue from this source amounts to Es, 56,000 a 
year. 

Foreign liquors are sold only in the city where their con¬ 
sumption has increased very rapidly. The only duty levied is a 
customs duty of 2 annas in the rupee ad valorem. The city 
liquor contractor keeps a large stock for sale. 

Hemp may only be cultivated under special license and Homp drug, 
the area sown is insignificant. No special tax is imposed. 

Gdnja and hhdng can only be sold to licensed persons. 

The right to vend is sold separately in the case of gdnja 
and hhdng which respectively bring in an income of Es. 4,000 
and Es. 200 per annum. 
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Salt. 


Octroi 


StaiiUJS. 


Hallway. 


OraaniZii- 

r,rnr>. 


Tncoine. 


A duty was formerly levied on salt passing into the State, 
hut this was abandoned in 1881, the British Government 
paying Rs. 10,000 yearly as compensation in lieu of it. 

The income and expenditure on account of Octroi 
have been as follows :— 


Yciu'. 

1 Income. 


Exponditur 

e. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1890 : 

3,89,400 

0 

0 

47,300 

0 

0 

1900 

2,63,900 

0 

0 

36,800 

0 

0 

1901 ' 

2,45,000 

0 

0 

50,200 

0 

0 

1902 i 

2,96,000 

0 

0 

49,700 

0 

0 

1903 : 

3,80,000 

0 

0 

40,700 

0 

0 

1904 

1,51,552 

4 

6 

34,824 

5 

3 


Octroi duties on all articles exported or imported within the 
State have now been abolished. 


The revenue derived from stamps used in judicial pro¬ 
ceedings and on bills amounts to about Rs. 46,000 a year. 

All stamp vendors require to be licensed to sell, receiving 
per cent, commission. 

The Darbar share of the profits of the working of the 
Bhopal State Railway has been 1903, 3*9 lakhs; 1904,2-3 
lakhs ; and 1905, 3 • 7 lakhs. 


SECTION VI—LOCAL AND MUNICIPAL. 

(Table XXII.) 

The chief town alone has anything approaching a Munici¬ 
pality. In 1903 a committee for the administration of the 
sanitation, lighting, etc., was inaugurated. 

L’wo committees now sit, a general and a special committee, 
a quorum consisting of 10 and 5 members, respectively 
The total number in the two committees is 39, ail being nomi¬ 
nated by the Darbar, except 5, who are ex-officio members, 
viz., the State Engineer, Assistant Engineer (both Europeans), 
Director of [Public Instruction and the medical officers 
directing the European and iundm hospitals. Of the rest 11 
are State servants and 23 non-officials. The Secretary 
is a paid State servant. 

The Municipal income is derived from minor taxes, such 
as those on hackney carriages, sale of manure, rent of municipal 
lands, etc., which amount to about Rs 1,940 a year. The 
expenditure is about Rs. 40,000, the balance being borne by 
the State. 
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SECTION VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Public Works Department is divided into five sec- S'cctions. 
tions. The first is under the State Engineer (a European) 
and is concerned with all roads (except those of the city), 
water-works, bridges, staging bungalows, and major district 
works generally. The second section is under the Muhtamim- 
i4amirat and is concerned with palaces, barracks and public 
offices. The third section under another official deals with 
minor works in the district. The fourth is under the Muni¬ 
cipal Engineer and deals with works in the city. The last 
section is concerned only with works of the deori-khds or 
private residences of the Chief. The Department has done 
much excellent work; among the principal constructions 
during the last ten years are the water-works which supply 
the whole city and its suburbs, costing 18 lakhs, the Tdj-ul- 
masdjid 16 lakhs, the large tent and furniture store house in 
Jahangirabad 2‘3 lakhs, the Lansdowne hospital for women 
Rs. 28,000. The Imperial Service Cavalry Lines 6 lakhs, the 
new Central Jail 1'5 lakhs and metalled roads costing 18 
lakhs. In 1905, Rs. 91,000 were expended on Public Works. 


SECTION Vin.—ARMY. i 
(Table XXV.) 

The military forces of the State have since 1905 been placed strength, 
in charge of Sahibzada Colonel Ubaid-ul-lah Khan, Her 
Highness’s second son. Since he assumed command much 
has been done to improve the efficiency of the army. The 
force consists of regulars and irregulars, and the Imperial 
Service Cavalry numbering 1,878 of all ranks. 

The staff comprises the General, Military Secretary, staff, 
two Naib Bakshis and five other officers. 

In 1892 the “ Victoria Lancers ” regiment of Imperial Imperial 
Service Cavalry was formed. It consists of 6 troops, 5 com- • 

posed of Muhammadans and one of Sikhs. The uniform is 
dark green with an azure plastron and facings. 

The regiment which is commanded personally by Her 
Highness’s second son is highly efficient. Men receive Rs. 32 
per mensem and a pension is earned after 20 years’ service. 

The force comprises 642 of all ranks armed with lances and 
Martini-Henry carbines, and costs about two lakhs a year. 

The regular cavalry comprises 2 corps, Her Highness’s Regul rs. 
Body-guard called the Ihitishiimia (“Magnificent ”) corps 
and a regiment of cavalry. The Body-guard form a small 
troop of 58 men. The men receive Rs, 40 per mensem. 

r For Bhopal Battalion, ut Appendix C. 
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Their uniform is drab with gold gallons and facings, they 
carry lances with a magenta and green pennon. 

The regular cavalry or lhatirmia (“Respected”) corps 
consist of two troops of 168 of all ranks armed with lances. 
They are equipped and drilled like British Indian cavalry. 

The regular infantry form one regiment 556 strong, armed 
with muskets and bayonets. They do guard and escort 
duty on the palaces and other buildings. 

The regular army is dressed in hhaki. 

The irregulars number 450 being infantry. They are 
called Intizdmia. They are equipped in native style and 
are not disciplined. They carry messages and act as police 
assisting district officers. 

The artillery number 62 men with 4 guns and 50 horses. 

A military band, 44 strong, trained to play European music, 
is also maintained. 

Recruits are taken from all but the lowest classes. 

The total cost of the army is about 5 lakhs a year. 

SECTION IX.-POLICE AND JAILS. 

(Tables XXIV and XXVI.) 

A regular police force was first started in 1857, all watch 
and ward previous to this being done by the irregular army. 
These police were at first distributed through the city, the 
kotwdl, who was also a Magistrate, being in charge. Later 
on district police were introduced. In 1886, the police were 
reorganised and the kotwdl was replaced by a muviazim at 
headquarters and Inspectors in each nizdmat. The regular 
police force now consists of 2,518 of all ranks, giving one 
police man to every 3 square miles, and 264 persons; constables 
are paid Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a month. They carry muzzle-loading 
rifles in the district and truncheons in the city. A mounted 
police force of 351 of all ranks is drawn from the Intizdmia 
(irregular) cavalry. The police are regularly drilled and dis¬ 
ciplined. 

The registration of finger prints of convicted crim¬ 
inals has been commenced. The rural police (chauMdars) 
perform the duties of watch and ward in the villages, pre¬ 
senting a weekly report to the nearest police station in their 
district, making special reports of suspicious deaths, murder, 
cases of plague, cholera or smaU-pox, and assisting the regular 
police in detecting crime. 

Until the opening of the present jail in 1899, prisoners 
were confined in the old fort, A central jail has been built 
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in Bhopal city and four subordinate,district jails are situated 
in the nizamats. Various industries are carried on by the 
inmates, daris, newdr, and carpets being made. Tifes are 
a speciality and find a ready sale throughout Central India, 
The annual expenditure is about Rs. 30,000. 


SECTION X.—EDUCATION. 

(Table XXIII.) 

Shah Jahan Begam started the first regular school in High school. 
1860 and in 1871, in order to encourage education, issued 
an order that no person could be given a post in a State office 
unless he held a certificate from some school or college. 

This ultimately developed into the present Sulimania High 
School which was in 1892 affiliated to the Calcutta University 
and is now affiliated to Allahabad. It teaches up to the Uni¬ 
versity Entrance Standard. There are also seven other schools, 
including 2 girls schools and 76 primary schools in the districts. 

Her Highness is making strenuous efforts to promote educa¬ 
tion, but the Muhammadan section of the population does not 
as yet respond freely. The plea of poverty, always put 
forward, is of no weight as all education is provided free of 
charge. The educational department is in charge of a qualified 
Director of Public Instruction. 

The Victoria girls school started in 1891 is now attended Girls school, 
by about 180 pupils. Reading, writing, arithmetic and 
needlework are taught, as well as the Koran. A special 
school for daughters of people of position called the Sultania 
school provides instruction for fardah girls of good family. 

In 1903 a school called the “ Alexandra school ” for sons Special 
of Sarddrs was opened.* It is in charge of a European Principal. 

A building is under construction for the accommodation of 
this school. 

A medical school called the Asifia school in memory of Her 
Highness’s daughter Asaf Jahan imparts instruction in 
Yundni medicine together with modern anatomy and surgery. 

An Art school was started in 1905 to instruct widows Art school, 
and destitute women in some useful profession and assist 
in maintaining their self-respect. 

An official publication the “ Bhopal Gazette ’ ’ issues 
weekly. It contains Darbar orders and brief notes on import¬ 
ant events. The Sultania Press also undertakes miscellane¬ 
ous work. 

A public library has been lately opened in the Benazir Library. 



1 ThU school has since been amalgamated with the High School. 
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SECTION XL—MEDICAL. 

(Table XXVII.) 

Tbe Medical Department was organised by Sikandar 
Begam in 1864, and a qualified Yundni medical officer 
appointed. 

In 1870 tbe first hospital was opened on European lines, 
the institutions being gradually increased. 

In 1903, there were two hospitals and six dispensaries 
costing Rs. 16,000 with a daily average attendance of 486. 
There are now (1907) 40 dispensaries, 37 being Yundnl institu¬ 
tions, the average daily attendance being 572. A military 
hospital is maintained at Jahangirabad and a dispensary 
in the lines of the Victoria lancers. The Lady Lansdowne 
hospital, which was opened in 1891 under a European lady 
doctor, provides attendance for pardah women ; a Midwifery 
school is attached to this institution. The popularity of 
this institution has increased rapidly, 8,350 persons having 
been treated in 1905, or an average of 68 a day. A Leper 
Asylum was opened at Sehore in 1891. 

Vaccination is growing in popularity, and the total number 
of persons vaccinated in 1903 was 25,048 and in 1905, 26,178, 
giving a proportion of 39 per 1,000 of population. 

The medical department costs about Rs. 24,000 a year. 


SECTION XII. -SURVEYS. 

There have been three surveys of the State. Nawab Sikan¬ 
dar Begam first undertook a survey for revenue purposes, land 
under cultivation being measured by the Mughal chain 
ijanb). Shah Jahan Begam instituted a plane-table survey, 
and in 1872 the State was surveyed trigonometrically by the 
Survey of India Department. A regular revenue survey 
is now in progress. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND GAZETTEER. 

(Tables VIII and IX.) 

The State is divided into 3 nizdmats with 9 tahsUs in each ; 
the main statistics are summarized below ;— 
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Nizamat-i-Mashrik or Eastern District. —This district 
lies between 23° 8' and 24°4' north latitude and 77° 18' and 
78° 60' east longitude with an area of 1,972'17 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north and east by the Saugor District 
of the Central Provinces and on the north-west by the western 
district of the State, while the southern border is formed by 
the Nizamat-i-janub. 

The coimtry comprised in this nizamat is generally level, 
but here and there branches of the Vindhyas traverse it es¬ 
pecially on the east and south east. The highest peaks in the 
range lie near Ambapani and Toria-jasarti. The principal 
rivers traversing the district are the Betwa, Bain, Bina and 
Tendoni, lesser streams being the Eichhun, Jajanda, Ajnal, 
and Besh (Bias). Sandstone is found throughout the hills in 
this nizamat, and is quarried in many places. Here and there 
limestone is also found, but not in great quantity. 

Tigers are met with in the hills, and were formerly very 
numerous. Samhar, nilgai, berkhi (four-horned deer), antelope 
and occasionally chltal are also met with. 

The game birds and fishes common to this region are founid 
in all suitable localities. 

The flora is typical of Central India, the hills being generally 
well covered with teak, terminalia, and tendu. Bamboos are 
not common, but those found in the Eaisen tahstl, especially 
the male bamboos used for lance shafts, are considered to be 
of an unusually good class. Sandalwood also grows in parts 
of the district. The whole district lies on the plateau and 
shares generally in its equitable temperature, but in the val¬ 
leys of the hilly parts the heat is oppressive. The rainfall 
averages 35 inches. 

The history of this nizamat is largely that of Malwa, in 
which the old fort of Raisen played an important part during 
Muhammadan days. It probably fell to Altamsh with Bhilsa 
in A.H. 632 (1235), and to Ala-ud-dm Khilji in A.H. 692 
(1293). In the 15tli century it was ruled over by the Malwa 
Sultans. Sultan Mahmud (1510—1530) introduced Rajputs 
into his administration and towards the end of his reign they 
became all powerful, and while he was being harassed by the 
Rana of Chitor and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat these men 
became practically independent. On his endeavouring to 
break their power they sided with the Rana and the Sultan 
was unable to cope with them. 

After the defeat of Mahmud and the fall of MMwa to Baha¬ 
dur Shah in 1631 he made over the city of Ujjain and the 
parganas of Bhilsa including Raisen fort and Ashta, to Silhadi, 
who is variously described as a Gahlot, Tonwara and Purbia 
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Rajput.^ That he was of good oaate is shewn by his having 
married a daughter of Rana Sanka of Chitor. On the pretext 
that Silhadi had enslaved Musalman women, Bahadur Shah 
soon after proceeded to overrun this district and took Bhilsa, 
and Ujjain, making them over to Muhammadan governors. 
Finally he proceeded to Raisen which he also captured.® (See 
Raisen.) 

Babar mentions in his diary that when he entered Malwa 
(1528) Raisen, Bhilsa and Sarangpur were held by “ Salah 
ud-din Pagan” (Silhadi) and that but for the news of Hmna- 
yun’s defeat in the east he would have besieged Raisen fort.’^ 
After the defeat of Bahadur Shah by Humayun Mallu Khan, 
who had been originally granted Sarangpur by Bahadur Shah 
in 1532, set up as an independent ruler with the title of Kadir 
Shah, Silhadi becoming his vassal.^ 

When Sher Shah succeeded he ousted Kadir Shah and 
annexed Malwa. Raisen was then held by Puran Mai as 
deputy for Partab Shah (or Rai), the infant son of Bhopat 
Shah, son of Silhadi. Sher Shah ultimately attacked and 
took the fort in 1543.® It passed with the rest of Malwa into 
the charge of Shujaat Khan, and was from 1655 to 1561 in the 
hands of his son Baz Bahadur. 

In Akbar’s time Raisen was the headquarters of a sar- 
kar in the svbah of Malwa containing among other places 
Bhilsa, Bhojpur (or Bhopal), Talbihat, Sewans, Khemlasa and 
Kurai. Raisen is noted by Abul Fazl as one of the famous 
forts of India.® In 1584 this district was held in jdgw by the 
well known Azam Khan, better known as Mirza Muhammad 
Koka, who was instrumental in first introducing Abul Fazl 
to the notice of Akbar (1575).^ 

In the early years of the 18th century much of the district 
fell to Dost Muhammad Khan who drove out the governor of 
Bhilsa, while Faiz Muhammad annexed Raisen. It remained 
in the possession of the family until about 1745 when the 
Bhopal State was obliged to make most of the district over to 
the Peshwa, though the fort of Raisen itself did not fall to the 
Marathas till it was made over by Murid Muhammad to BMa 
Rao Inglia in 1212 A.H. (1797) when it was recaptured 

1 E. M. H., iv, 378, 391, 397. 

B. G., 273. 

2 B. M. H., iv, g. 

B. F.,iv, 117. 

B. G., 353. 

3 Erskine-Ba6<n"’« mtmoirs, 378. 

i E. F., iv, 270. 

E. M. H., iv, 378. 

B E. M, H., iv. 397, 399, pp. 

6 Ain, ii, 199. 

7 E.M. II.,v,441, 619, 
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immediately after by Wazir Muhammad, The rest of the 
nizamat remained, at least nominally, in the hands of the ruler 
of Bhopal though from time to time parts were held by the 
Marathas, and it was not absolutely secured to the State until 
after the treaty of 1817 when the reign of peace commenced. 

The places of interest in this nizamat are Raisen, Islam- 
nagar, Sanchi and the topes in its neighbourhood, and some 
other forts. 

The reorganization has vitiated the results of the last 
census. 

The population (1901) numbered 146,823 persons; males 
72,653, females 73,170. Classified by religion there are 
110,007 Hindus, 11,692 Musalmans, 1,683 Jains, and 22,441 
Animists. There are no towns in this district but 961 
villages. 

The best land and that most typieal of Malwa is situated 
in the Islamnagar, Raisen and Diwanganj tahsUs, that in 
Silwani resembles the Bundelkhand soils, and that in the 
Ghairatganj and Garhi tahsUs the unproductive country of 
Gondwana ; the west, east and south-east of this nizamat 
lying in fact in these three divisions of Central India. 

Pasture lands are ample, much grass indeed going to 
waste every year. 

The total cultivated area amounts 312,412 acres, of which 
1,986'6 are irrigated. 

Maize, jowar, wheat and gram, with some poppy, are culti¬ 
vated . 

Much sandstone of an unusually fine kind is found in the 
hills and quarried to a considerable extent. Of manufactures 
there is none of importance, combs are made in Diwanganj and 
coloured clothes in Raisen, Silwani and Sewans. Gram and 
tilli are the chief exports, and metals, salt, ghi, sugar and kero- 
sine oil, the principal imports. Trade passes by the railway 
and along country roads. 

The Great Indian Peninsula main line traverses the niza- 
mat with stations at Sukhi-Siwania, Diwanganj, Salamatpur 
and Sanchi. 

A metalled road runs from Salamatpur to Raisen (12| 
miles) and from Islamnagar to Bhopal (6 miles), 

A nazim is in charge of the district. He is a District 
Magistrate and is also empowered to entertain civil suits up 
to a value of Rs. 1,000. Two ndib-ndzims and tahsilddrs 
in each tahsU assist him. The tahmls are nine in number, 
Raisen, Huzur (Islamnagar), Jaithari, Silwani, Diwanganj, 
Sewans, Bamhori, Ghairatganj and Garhi. 
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The land revenue at present is Rs. 6,01,977. The police 
in charge of a superintendent, number 680 of all ranks, distri¬ 
buted through 14 thdnas and 9 tahsU headquarters; 6'56 
chauklddrs protect the villages. 

A small district lock-up is also maintained at headquarters. 
The Moghia settlement inspector resides here. 

The nizdmat contains 12 schools and 11 dispensaries 
of which 10 are Yundnt. 

Raisen Tahsil. —The headquarters and central tahsU of the 
nizamatlyrng between 23“ 10'and 23“29' north latitude and 
77° 42'and 78° 6'east longitude with an area of 284T8 square 
miles. The headquarters of the tahslMdr are at Raisen. 

Population was in 1901, 16,956; males 8,421, females 
8,535, giving a density of 59 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 125. 

The soil is fertile, 26,116 acres being ordinarily under culti¬ 
vation of which 69 i are irrigated. 

A school, a Pawam dispensary, an English dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices arc situated in it. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 67,434. 

Huzur (Islamnagar) Tahsil.— This tahsU lies in the west 
of the m'zama< between 23° 15'and 23° 34'north latitude and 
77°18' end 77° 32'east longitude. It comprises an area of 
222‘7r> square miles. The headquarters are at Bhopal. 

The population (1901) numbered 20,069; males 10,261, 
females 9,808, giving 90 persons to each square mile. It con¬ 
tains 142 villages. The soil is of the fertile Malwa type 
bearing poppy as well as other crops. 

The average cultivated area is 38,496f acres, 1,215| being 
irrigated. 

A school and a Yunam dispensary and a State post office 
are located here. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 1,00,599. 

Diwanganj Tahsil {including Pikl(m).—lt lies in the north¬ 
west of the nizamat between 23° 14'and 24° 4'north latitude 
and 77° 33' and 78° 20' east longitude. Its area amounts to 
257‘59 square miles. 

It was originally called the Sagoni tahsU on account of 
the prevalence of teak (sdgon) in the neighbourhood. The 
present name was given by Chhote Khan when minister of the 
State. The headquarters were then at Shahpur as it had been 
under the Mughals. Shahpur was later on renamed Gulgaon. 
The headquarters are now at Diwanganj. An Imperial and 
a State post offices, a school and a police thdna arc situated here. 
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There is also a school at Qulgaon, Population (including Piklon) 
was in 1901, 19,394; males 9,850, females 9,644; giving a 
density of 75 persons to the square mile. Villages number 
121. The land is somewhat cut up by the spur of the Vindhyas 
which lies east of Bhopal town. The average area under 
crop is 28,796 acres ; of this 149 are irrigated. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 88,366. 

The small piece of this tdhsU which lies beyond the main 
tract of the State was formerly a separate unit called the 
Piklon tafisll, Ipng between 23° 47' and 24° 4' north latitude 
and 78° 0' and 78° 20' east longitude. It is now included 
in the Diwanganj tahs'il. 

Bamhori Tahsil. —ThisiaAs*2 lies in the east of the nka- 
mat. The extremes of latitude and longitude are 23° 8' and 
23° 18' north, and 78° 12' and 78° 26' east. Its area amounts 
to 160'60 square miles. The tahsildar in charge resides at 
Bamhori. The population was in 1901, 11,558 ; males 6,637, 
females 5,921 ; giving 72 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 67. The soil is not of great fertility. Of 
total area 24,000 acres are ordinarily cultivated including 
129 acres of irrigated land. Fairs are held at Kundali and 
Bamhori in Kdrtik. A Ymdm dispensary and a State post 
office are situated in the tahsU at headquarters. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 49,618. 

Jaithari Tahsil. —The easternmost tahsU lying between 
23° 9' and 23° 20' north latitude and 78° 30' and 78° 50' east 
longitude. It has an area of 138'05 square miles. The head¬ 
quarters are at Jaithari village. The population in 1901 
amounted to 9,412 persons ; males 4,609, females 4,803 ; the 
density 68 persons per square mile. Villages numbered 65. 

Of the total area cultivation occupies 31,084 acres, 46 
being irrigated. 

A school, a State post office and a Yumm dispensary are 
located at headquarters. The revenue amounts to Rs. 46,525. 

Silwani Tahsil. —It lies between 23° 10' and 23° 26'north 
latitude and 78° 22' and 78° 41' east longitude, with an area 
of 213-20 square miles. The headquarters of the tahsiUdr 
are at Silwani. 

The total population in 1901 was 17,250; males 8,327, 
females 8,923 ; density 80 persons to the square mile. It 
comprises 91 villages. The cultivated area includes 39,467 
acres and the irrigated 117. 

A school, a Yundm dispensary and Imperial and State post 
offices are located at headquarters. Weekly markets are 
held at Chunetia and Samkhera villages. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 78,163. 
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Qarhi Tahsil. —^This tahsU, which has an area of 221'98 
square miles, lies in the south-east of the nizdmat between 
23° 14' and 23° 32' north latitude and 78° 3' and 78° 20' east 
longitude. Garhi village is the headquarters. 

Population in 1901 amounted to 13,075 persons ; males 
6,584, females 6,491; density being 59 persons to the square 
mile. The villages number 102. The cultivated area amounts 
to about 30,324 acres, 143 acres being irrigated, 

A school and a State post office are located at head¬ 
quarters. The revenue amounts to Rs. 40,969. 

Ghairatg^anj Tahsil. —This tahsU lies in the hilly tract to 
the south-east between 23° 17' and 23° 30' north latitude 
ana 78° 10' and 78° 27' east longitude. ■ The area is 131 T9 
square miles. 

Headquarters are at Ghairatganj. In Mughal days Kham- 
khera (Khamgarh of Blochmann) was the headquarters. 

In 1901 the population amounted to 10,357 persons ; 
males 5,127, females 5,230, giving a density of 79 persons 
per square mile. Villages number 61. The cultivated area 
comprises 25,353 acres, of which 24 are irrigated. 

The tahsil includes a school, a Yumnl dispensary and a 
State post office. The revenues amount to Rs, 38,899. 

Sewans Tahsil. —It lies in the north-east of the nizdmat 
between north latitude 23° 22' and 23° 44' and east longitude 
78° 15' and 78° 46' covering an area of 342’65 square miles. 
Headquarters are at Sewans. Population in 1901 was 27,762 ; 
males 13,837, females 13,915, and density 81 persons per 
square mile. Villages number 187. The cultivated area is 
68,803 acres, 94 acres being irrigated. Fairs are held at 
Sewans and Sultanganj. 

A Yundnl dispensary, an school and an Imperial and a 
State post office are situated in the tahsil. It has a revenue 
of Rs. 91,504. 

Nizamat-i-Maghrib or Western district. —This nizdmat situation, 
lies between 22° 46' and 23° 54' north latitude and 76° 28' and 
77° 44' east longitude. It comprises an area of 2,225'92 square aries. 
miles. On the north it meets the Gwalior and Narsinghgarh 
States; on the east the eastern nizdmat and on the south 
and west the Gwahor and Indore States. 

The land in this nizdmat is typical of Malwa. HiUs appear Physical 
only in the south. The important rivers in the tract are the Aspects. 
Parbati on the western border flowing through the Ashta 
and Siddiq-ganj tahslls, the Ban in Berasia, Besh in Doraha, 

Kolas in Bilquisganj and Lotra and Siwan in Sehore. 

The geological formation prevalent in this district is 
Pepcan trap. 


0 
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Fauoa. 

Climate and 
Rainfall. 

History. 


CcDsns. 


Soils. 


Manufac¬ 

tures. 


Tigers are found in Bilquisganj and Nazirabad talmU and 
nilgai, sdmhar, antelope and leopards in most parts. The 
flora is of the usual Central Indian type. 

The climate is temperate like that of Malwa generally. 
The rainfall is about 34 inches. 

The nizdmat contains most of the early acquisitions of 
the family and the history need not be recapitulated here 
as it has already been dealt with in the general account, and 
other information is given in the Gazetteer section. Briefly 
it was held by the Delhi emperors up to the 15th century 
when it fell to the Malwa Sultans. When this dynasty was 
destroyed by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in 1531 he made 
over Ashta and the surrounding districts to one Habib 
Khan in 938 A. H. (1532 A. D.). It passed to the Mughals 
soon after and was granted by Humayun to Mallu Khan, 
who set up as an independent chief on the defeat of 
Humayun.i He was ousted by Sher Shah in 1542 and the 
tract with the rest of Malwa came under Shujaat Khan. In 
1561 Malwa fell to Abbar and this tract was placed in the 
Sarangpur sarkur. In 1709 Dost Muhammad got Berasia and 
by 1713 had acquired almost the whole of the region. In 1797 
it passed temporarily to the Manathas and in 1806 the Pindari 
leader Karim Khan held a large part of it in juglr. In 1818 
Devipura, ihshta, Ichhawar, Doraha and Sehore were made 
over to Nazar Muhammad, while Berasia was presented to 
the Darbar in 1861 as a reward for loyalty in 1857. 

The reorganisation has made the returns in the Census 
report of 1901 inapplicable. The total population according 
to the recent reorganisation numbers 200,020 persons; 100,977 
males and 99,043 females, giving a density of 90 persons per 
square mile. Classified by religions Hindus number 172,070, 
Musalmans 17,858, Jains 2,105, Aniinists 7,954, Christians 21, 
and others 12. The nizdmat contains 4 towns and 1,102 
villages. The towns are those of Ashta (6,534), Sehore 
5,109), Ichhawar (4,352) and Berasia (4,276). 

The soil in this nizdmat is some of the best in the whole 
state. Maize, jowdr, tilli, wheat, gram, linseed and poppy are 
largely grown. Sugarcane is also produced in some parts. 
The area under cultivation is about 312,412 acres, of which 
1,986| acres are irrigated. Pasture land is very plentiful 
in the Bilquisganj, Ichhawar and Nazirabad tahslls. 

Sandstone is quarried in several places and basalt in a 
few localities. Fine clothes are made at Ashta and Sehore and 
dyed clothes produced at Ashta and Jawar, the colour from 


* B. 0,,414. E. M. H., iv, 378, 392. 
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the al tree (Morinda tmctoria) being used. Ichhawar was 
once famous for its lacquer work, but the industry has died 
out. 

Grain, ghl, oil-seeds, and crude opium are exported from'Traao, 
many places, while piece-goods, sugar, salt, metals and kerosene 
oil are imported. Sehore is the biggest market town in the 
nizdmat. Traffic passes by metalled roads and unmetalled 
tracts to the Bhopal-Ujjain and Great Indian Peninsula 
railways. 

The Bhopal-Ujjain railway traverses the nizdmat with Communioa- 
stations at Sehore and Phanda. The metalled roads are those 
from Dewas to Ashta, Sehore and Bhopal, and Bhopal to 
Berasia and Islamnagar. 

A ndzim is in charge assisted by tdhslUdrs in each tahsll. 

The ndzim is a district magistrate and civil judge. The Revenue. 
nizdmat is divided into nine tahsils, Ashta, Ichhawar, Bilquis- 
ganj, Berasia, Doraha, Jawar, Ahmadpur (Devipura), 

Sehore and Nazirabad. 

The nizdmat contains 13 dispensaries, of which 11 are 
Ymdnt Watch and ward is kept by a body of 792 police 
under 14 sub-inspectors. 

The revenue demand is Bs, 10,64,152. 

Nazirabad Tahsil. —The northernmost tahsU in the 
nizdmat lying between 23° 35' and 23° 64' north latitude and 
77° 12' and 77° 30' east longitude. The area amoimts to 
210‘92 square miles. The talmlddr lives at Nazirabad. The 
total population (1901) was 12,044; males 6,216, females 
5,828 ; density 57 persons per square mile. Villages number 
125. The cultivated area comprises 19,012| acres, 691| acres 
being irrigated. The land revenue amounts to Ks. 76,299. 

Much of this tahsU is alienated in jdghs, those of Mangalgarh 
and Parason being the largest, 

Berasia TahsU. —Lies in the north-west of the nizdmat 
between 23° 32' and 23° 46' north latitude and 77° 17' and 
77° 44' east longitude. The area amounts to 249'47 square 
miles. Berasia town is the headquarters. Population in 1901 
was 23,598 ; males 12,082, females 11,616 ; density 94 persons 
per square mile. One town, Berasia (4,276), and 134 villages 
are included in the tahsU, The cultivated land comprises 
38,500 acres, 1,123| acres being irrigated. The land revenue 
amounts to Rs. 1,02,620. As the nucleus from which the 
State was formed this taJml possesses unusual interest. 

Doraha TahsU.— This tdhsU lies between the Sehore 
tahfil and Bhopal SekroM between north latitude 23° 16' 
and 23° 32' and east longitude 77° 2' and 77°24'. It has an area 
of 242‘14 square miles. The headquarters are at Doraha. 
Population in 1901 was 26,952; males 13,217, females 12,736 ; 

93 
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density 106 persons to the square mile. The villages number 
109. Of the total area 48,237J acres are cultivated, 4,119| be¬ 
ing irrigated. The land revenue amounts to Rs. 1,54,565. 
Inspection bungalows stand along the Bhopal-Narsinghgarh 
road at Khajuria, Hingoni and Jharkhera. A cattle market 
of importance is held at Shiampur village. 

Ahmadpur (Devtpura) Tahsil. —A new tahsil replac¬ 
ing the old Devipura tahsU. It lies between 23° 26' and 23° 39' 
north latitude and 77° 9' and 77° 21' east longitude. The area 
comprises 123'36 square miles. The headquarters are at Ah- 
madpur. Population was in 1901,13,435; males 6,892, females 
6,543 ; density 109 persons'per square mile. The villages in the 
tasJnl number 69. The cultivated area amounts to 23,445| 
acres, 1,029J being irrigated. The chief market towns 
are Ahrnadpur and Barkhera. The revenue amounts to 
Rs. 75,729. 

Bilquisganj Tahsil. —This tahsU is situated between 
22° 52' and 23° 16' north latitude and 77° 10' and 77° 26'east 
longitude. Its area comprises 285-75 square miles. The 
headquarters are at Bilquisganj. Population was in 1901, 
12,568; males 6,461, females 6,107 ; density 44 persons per 
square mile. The tahsU contains 115 villages. The culti¬ 
vated area amounts to 28,746 acres, of which 1,262^ are 
irrigated. The land revenue is Rs. 95,211. Several fairs are 
held in the tahsU notably at Hingalia, Kakaskalan and 
Barkhera. 

Sehore (Sihor) Tahsil. —The central of the nizdmat 

lying between 23° 2' and 23° 21'north latitude and 76° 67' 
and 77° 17'east longitude. The area comes to 224’68 square 
miles. Sehore town is the headquarters of the tahsUddr. 
Population was in 1901,27,158 ; males 13,761, females 13,397 
(excluding the British station of Sehore); the density is 121 
persons per square mile. One town, Sehore (5,109), and 117 
villages are situated in the tahsU. The cultivated area amounts 
to 43,638| acres, 2,875jj acres being irrigated. The revenue 
is Rs. 1,69,103. 

Ashta Tahsil. —The southernmost tahsU lying between 
22° 46' and 23° 10' north latitude and 76° 29' and 76° 67' east 
longitude, It has an area of 326'21 square miles. The 
headquarters are at Ashta. Population in 1901 amounted to 
34,964 persons ; 17,415 males and 17,639 females; density 
107 persons to the square mile. The tahsU includes one town, 
Ashta (5,534), and 194 villages. The soil in this tahsU is of 
high fertility and grows much poppy besides other crops. The 
average cilltivated area amounts to 46,214 acres, of which 2,656 
are irrigated. The land revenue is Rs. 1,54,751. A big fair 
is held at Ashta in Ghait. 
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Ichhawar Tahsil —Lies in the south of the nizamat 
between 22° 54' and 23° 10' north latitude and 76° 54' and 
77° 15' east longitude, with an area of 310'65 square miles. 

The headquarters are at Ichhawar. Population in 1901 
amounted to 25,488 persons ; males 12,568, females 12,920, 
giving a density of 82 persons to the square mile. Villages 
number 132 and one town, Ichhawar (4,352). The cultivated 
area oomprises 33,406 acres, of which 2,992 acres are irrigated. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 1,11,601. Much of this tahsU 
was once held in jaglr by the Bourbon family (see Ichhawar 
town). The chief market towns are Pipalthaun (Birjisnagar) 
and Diwaria, while fairs are held at Arnia-kalan, Ramnagar, 
Kalapipal and several other villages. 

Jawar Tahsil- —A tahsU lying between 22° 46' and 23° 23' 
north latitude and 76° 28' and 76° 45' east longitude. The 
area amounts to 252'75 square miles. Jawar is the heail- 
quarters of the tahsil. Population was in 1901, 24,823 
persons ; 12,360 males, 12,463 females ; density 98. Villages 
number 112. The cultivated area amounts to 33,381^ acres, 
of which 2,655^ are irrigated. The revenue is Rs. 1,24,283. 

An inspection bungalow is located here. 

Nizamat-i-janub or Southern district.— This nmmui situation, 
lies in the south of the State between 22° 32' and 23° 18' -'^rea and 
north latitude and 77° 2' and 78° 52' east longitude. It has an 
area of 2,704'21 square miles. The headquarters are at Kalia- 
kheri. It is bounded on the north-east and west by the 
State and on the south by the Narbada river which divides 
it from the Hoshangabad District of the Central Provinces. 

The nizamat falls into two sections, the Ghdt-wpar and Physioei 
Ghdt-nlche, or the land above and below the Vindhyan scarp, aspects. 
The upper section comprises the Tal and Chandpura and the 
lower the Deori, Udepura, Bareli, Bari, Shahganj, Mardanpur, 
and Chhipaner tahslls. 

The Vindhyan range runs through the nizamat, with peaks 
at Sulkunpur and Yarnagar reaching to over 2,000 feet. Three 
rivers traverse it, the Narbada, on which Mardanpur Bahar- 
kuch, Shahganj and Chhipaner lie; the Barua which rises 
in the Tal tahsU and flows through Tal and Chandpura, 
joining the Narbada; and the Betwa rising at Jhiribar in 
the Tal tahsU. 

The geological conformation is interesting as the Vindhyans 
on the east are composed of the sandstones typical of the 
group, while west of Ginnurgarh they consist of Deccan trap. 

Tigers are by no means uncommon in this tract especially Fauna and 
in the jungles on the top of the scarp, while leopard, bear, Flora. 
cMtal, nilgai, and smaller classes of animal are common. 
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An occasional wild buffalo has been seen near Ginnurgarii. 
The birds and fishes found are of the usual types. The flora is 
also of the type common in Central India. A good deal of teak 
is found along the range, with terminalia and other ordinary 
species. 


Climate and 
Bainfall. 


The climate varies on the upper and lower section, being 
in the first case equitable and pleasant throughout the year, 
but in the lower region very trying in the hot season. No 
record of rainfall has been maintained, but it is estimated 
at 36 inches. 


History. 


Census. 


Soils. 


The district belonged in early days to the Gond chiefs 
of Garha Mandla. Although Sleeman says that Akbar took 
away this district with others it would appear that actually 
only the districts such as Raisen and Tal lying north of the 
scarp were really under Muhammadan governors.^ The 
local records describe how it was taken by Khan Dauran 
Nasrat Jang, a date is also given, Muharram 1066 A.H. 
or February 1645, but at the same time it is said to have 
occurred in Shah Jahan’sday, which is manifestly impossible. 
The district in these days is said to have been called the Sat- 
tnahala-panjhazdri, and to have been divided into two chahlas, 
one comprising Ginnurgarh, Mardanpur, Tal, Shahganj, 
Chhipaner, Shamsgarh and Jagdeshpur (Bhopal) and the 
other Deori, Udepura, Bari, Bareli, and Chandpura. In the 
18th century it fell to Dost Muhammad Khan as has been 
already narrated in the historical section. 

Several places of interest lie in the nizamat mch. as Ginnur¬ 
garh, Bhojpur and Chaukigarh, while the whole country 
is said to be strewn with remains, mainly Jain. 

Owing to the reorganisation of the nizdmats the Census 
figures of 1901 no longer apply, as given in the report. 
The total population of the nizamat amounts to 243,557 
persons; males 120,568, females 122,989, giving a density 
of 90 persona to the square mile. Classified by religions 
there are 168,759 Hindus, 12,697 Musalmans, 1,282 Jains, 
60,815 Animists and 4 others. The nizamat contains no 
towns but 1,010 villages. 

The best soil lies in the Kaliakheri tahsll, better known 
as the TM district, most of which lies in the site of the former 
Bhojpur lake. During the rains the deep alluvium of this 
tract becomes practically waterlogged, from the drainage 
of the surrounding hills, and at the same time derives great 
benefit from the natural manure which it then receives. 
Wheat is the principal crop grown, and in the season the 
whole region is one great field of green wheat. In the tahsUa 
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below the scarp conditions are less favourable, although 
much of the soil actually in the bed of the Narbada is of high 
fertility. The Chandpura tahsU is the least productive. 

Wheat, gram, jowar and tilli are largely grown, with some Crops, 
poppy and sugarcane. Pan called Oangeri fan is grown at 
Asapuri and has a great reputation. The area ordinarily 
under cultivation amounts to about 521,618 acres, of which 
919 are irrigated. 

Fine sandstone for building purposes is found in the Manufao* 
eastern part of the nizdmat. At Chandpura chuneiis or boxes 
for holding the lime chewed with fan are made, and are often 
delicately inlaid with gold. In Deori saravtas or knives 
for cutting betel-nut are made. 

Grain, cotton and oilseed are the chief exports, spices. Trade, 
cotton and silk cloths, and kerosene oil the main imports. 

No very large market is held in this nizdmat. Exports go 
to the nearest railway station in British India in the south 
of the district, and on the Great Indian Peninsula main line 
on the plateau. 

The chief fairs held are those at Bagalwari and Ketubhan. Fairs. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the nizdmat in 
the west, while metalled roads run from Bhopal to Budhni, and 
Hirania to Kaliakheri through the district. Use is also made 
of railway stations in the Central Provinces across the Nar* 
bada. The Hoshangabad-Bhopal road which also traverses 
the district is in bad order and seldom used. 

A ndzim is in charge of the nizdmat with two assistants Administra-* 
at headquarters and a laJisllddr in each tahsU. The tah.sHg 
number nine, Tal with headquarters at Kaliakheri, which 
is also the nizdmat headquarters, and Bareli, Bari, Chand¬ 
pura, Bhaironda, Mardanpur, Shahganj and Udepura. 

The ndzim is a District Magistrate and his assistants 
Ist class magistrates, the tahsllddrs being 2nd or 3rd class 
magistrates. 

The land is at present assessed in accordance with the 
settlement of 1903 which expires in 1908. The land revenue 
is Rs. 11,10,979. 

The police are in charge of an Inspector, the force which 
comprises 575 of all ranks being distributed through 14 thdnds. 

Village chaukiddrs who number 730 keep watch and ward 
in villages. 

The nizdmat contains 26 schools and 14 dispensaries, of 
which 10 are Y undm. 

Tal {Kaliakheri) Tahsil.— The westernmost tahsU lying 
between 22® 52' and 23° 16' north latitude and 77° 22' and 
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77° 64' east longitude, having an area of 701 "83 square miles. 
The headquarters are at KaUalcheri. 

The tahsU obtains its name from the fact that the old lake 
or Tal of Bhojpur which formerly occupied the greater part of 
its present site. This lake which was drained by Hoshang 
Shah of Mandu in the 15th century covered an area of about 
250 square miles, and it is the alluvium of its bed that con¬ 
fers its great fertility on this district. 

Population under the reorganisation is 35,536; males 
17,865, females 17,671, giving a density of 50 per square mile. 
Villages number 267. 

The soil is of unusual fertility, except in the south-east 
and extreme west where the Vindhyas traverse it. Maize, 
jowar and cotton are chiefly grown in the khanf and wheat 
and gram at the rabi. Rice is also sown in the rains. The 
average cultivated area amounts to 69,475 while the irrigated 
land comprises only 65 acres. The revenue demand is 
Rs. 95.869. 

Udepura Tahsil. —This tahsU lies between 22° 58' and 
23° 10' north latitude and 78° 22' and 78° 40' east longi¬ 
tude. The area amounts to 17r02 square miles. The head¬ 
quarters are at Udepura village. Population amounts to 
32,388 persons j males 15,881, females 16,507, giving a density 
of 190 per square mile. Villages number 74. The soil is of 
good class, about 76,694 acres being ordinarily cultivated, of 
which 353 are irrigated. 

A large fair is held at Ketubhan village where cattle are 
sold. 

A school, a Yundm dispensary, and an English dispen¬ 
sary, and Imperial and State post offices are located at the 
headquarters at Udepura. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 1,56,636. 

Bareli Tahsil.— This taMl lies between 22° 62' and 23°7' 
north latitude and 78° 12' and 78° 26' east longitude, having an 
area of 212'53 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
38,352; males 18,996, females 19,356, giving a density of 180 
per square mile. The tahsU contains 111 villages, the largest 
being Bareli (3,167). The soil is of moderate fertility except 
in the extreme north and south. The cultivated area 
amounts to 88,400 acres, of which 117 are irrigated. The 
revenue demand is Rs. 2,10,131. 

A school, a YmSm dispensary and an Imperial and a State 
post office are located at Bareli, the headquarters of the tah- 
sll. At Jaingarh stands a 12th century temple. 
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Bari Tahsil. —This tahsU is situated between 22° 48' and 
23° 10' north latitude and 78° 0' and 78° 13' east longitude with 
an area of 200'39 square miles. 

The population numbers 29,239 persons ; males 14,437, 
females 14,802, giving a density of 145 per square mile. It 
contains 95 villages. 

The headquarters are at Bari, a large village with a popula¬ 
tion of 2,008 persons. 

The cultivated area amounts to 55,368 acres, of which 
181 are irrigated. Several fairs are held in the district, 
the most important being those at Bahar-kach and Bari, 
one at the latter place being in honour of Sayad Salar Masud 
Grhazi. Bari or Chainpur-Bari was the old Gond head¬ 
quarters. The revenue demand is Rs. 1,15,158. 

A school, a sayar outpost and a police station are situated 
in Bahar-kach. 

Shahganj (CMchli) tahsil. —This tahsil lies between 
22° 44' and 22° 57' north latitude and 77° 44' and 78° 5'east 
longitude, with an area of 178'37 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 28,143 persons, giving a den¬ 
sity of 158 per square mile. It contains 80 villages. 

The chief village and headquarters is Chichli, also called 
Shahganj. The cultivated area amounts to 5,291 acres, 9 
acres being irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. 1,18,759. 

The headquarters contains a police station, Urdu and Hindi 
schools, a Y undni dispensary and Imperial and State post 
offices. 

Chaudpura Tahsil. —This tahsil lies between 22° 56' and 
23° 18' north latitude and 77° 48' and 78° 12' east longitude. It 
has an area of 347’09 square miles. Population is 9,200, 
giving a density of 26 to the square mile. It contains 80 
villages. The headquarters are at Chandpura village which 
contains a Hindi school, a Yundni dispensary and a police sta¬ 
tion. The nearest telegraph station is at Hirania railway 
station, 23 miles distant. The cultivated area amoimts to 
18,008 acres, 91 acres being irrigated. The revenue demand 
is Rs. 27,644. 

Deori Tahsil. —This tahdl lies between 23° 2' and 23° 15' 
north latitude and 78° 35' and 78° 62' east longitude having 
an area of 150‘09 square miles. The population numbered 
21,870, giving a density per square mile of 145 persons. 
The village of Deori is the headquarters. There are in 
all 68 villages. It contains a police station, English and 
Yundni dispensaries and Imperial and State post offices. 
The cultivated area amounts to 46,932 acres, of which 74 
are irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. 92,914. 
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Mardanpnr Tahsil. —It lies between 22° 34' and 22° 58' 
north latitude and 77° 17' and 77° 44' east longitude. Its 
area amounts to 378'23 square miles. The population num¬ 
bered 20,032, giving 53 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 127. The cultivated area comprises 42,364 
acres, of which 106 acres are irrigated. The revenue demand 
is Rs. 1,13,399. Hindi and Urdu schools, a Yundni dispen¬ 
sary and a police station and State and Imperial post offices 
are situated at headquarters. 

Chhipaner Tahsil. —This tahsU lies between 22° 32' and 
22° 57' north latitude and 77° 2' and 77° 23' east longitude, 
having an area of 364'66 square miles. Population is 28,797, 
giving a density of 79 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 108. The headquarters are at Bhaironda, 
which contains a police station, Urdu and Hindi school, 
Yundm dispensary and Imperial and State post offices. 

The cultivated area amounts to 73,159 acres, 132 acres 
being irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. 1,80,569. 
Chhipaner, formerly the headquarters, is a village of some 
size and local importance. 

GAZETTEER. 

A 

Ahmadpur ( Devlpura ), tahsil Ahmadpur, Nizdmatia- 
maghrib. —A village lying in 23°31' N. and 77° 16' E., the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil. Its Hindu name was Devipura. It 
contains the tahsil office. Imperial and State post offices, 
a school, and a Yundnl dispensary. Population was (1901) 
799 ; males 407, females 392. 

Amrawad, tahsil Raisen, Nizdmat-i-mashrih. —A village 
situated in 23° 18' N. and 77° 58' E., 4 miles west of Narwar. 
Population 69 ; males 31, females 38. It must once have 
contained a fine temple of which remains still exist. 

AmraWad, tahsil Bari, Nizdmat-i-januh.~A large village 
in 22° 58' N. and 78° 6' E. Populatioii (1901) 1,139; males 
547, females 592. 

Aonlighat, tahsil Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i-jamh. —A village 
at a ford on the Narbada at a “ Triveni ” situated in 22° 39 
N. and 77'32' E. It is known for a religious fair held at 
the Somvati Amdvas. Population (1901) 217; males 108, 
females 109. 

Asapuri, taJisll Tal, Nizdmat-i-jamb. —A village in 23° 5' 
N. and 77° 40' E. The place is interesting as containing the 
remains of an old temple apparently Vaishnav as a figure 
of Varaha is lying here. 
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An image of Asapuri Devi of somewhat unusual type 
is also here. Probably the village obtained its name from the 
existence of the shrine to the goddess. A ruined Jain shrine 
is also traceable, with a 16 feet figure of Santi-nath. Popu¬ 
lation (1901) 721; males 346, females 375. 

Ashta, tdhstl Ashta, Nizamat-i-maghrib .—^The headquarters 
of the Nizamat-i-maghrib and of the Ashta tahsU. It is 
situated on the eastern bank of the Parbati river 1,667 feet 
above sea level in 23° I'N. and 76° 46' E. It stands upon 
the metalled road from Ujiain and Dewas to Sehore being 
42 miles from Dewas and 28 from Sehore station on the Bhopal- 
Ujjain Railway. Unmetalled roads connect it with Ichhawar 
and Chhipaner. It is the largest town in the nizdmat having 
a population in 1901 of 5,634 persons; males 2,785, females 
2,749 ; the population in 1891 having been 6,280 and in 1881 
6,793. The return by religions shewed Hindus 3,248 or 58 
per cent.; Jains 447 or 8 per cent.; Muhammadans 2,829 or 33 
per cent, and Animists 10. Ashta has always been a place 
of importance, its position making it a convenient resting place 
for armies marching eastwards from Ujjain. It is mentioned 
occasionally by Muhammadan historians. In 1634 Vikrama- 
jit, the son of Raja Jhujhar Singh of Orchha, was defeated 
here by Khan Zaman and barely escaped with his life.^ When 
it fell to Dost Muhammad Khan he built the fort taking its 
material from a temple at Murawar village (23° 9' N. and 76° 29' 
E.). Byll28A.H.(1715)andll40A.H.(1728) he haderectea 
some of the gates and a baori. 

In 1201 A.H. (1786) Sharif Muhammad Khan made 
Ashta his base, the town being then already in the hands 
of the Marathas, It remained in the hands of the Marathas 
and Pindaris till 1817 when it was restored to Nazar Muhammad 
by the British Government. Nawab Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan retired to Ashta fort after being defeated on 19th Rajjab 
1253 A.H. (23rd August 1837) on the plain of Maghti, 2 
miles from the town. He was then besieged by the State 
forces until September when the British Government inter¬ 
fered and the siege was raised. 

Ashta is still a considerable centre for the opium and 
grain trade, these articles being carried by road to Sehore 
where there is a large market. The dl dyeing industry 
still exists, but is in a declining state, though the brilhancy 
and permanency of the Ashta colours are still famous, 
a fact said to be due to the peculiar property of the water 
there. Ashta contains a police station and Imperial and 
State post offices, a school and a European and a 
P und-m dispensary. The only buildings of any importance 
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are the Jama Masjid, built in the 46th year of Akbar 
(1601) and restored by the husband of the present Chief. 
The fort is now in a dilapidated state. On one gate is an 
inscription recording its erection by Dost Muhammad Khan 
in A.H.1128 (1715) and a well inside the fort with an in¬ 
scription of Yar Muhammad Khan of A.H.1140 (1728). 


B 

Bagalwara, tahsU Bareli, Nizdmat-i-jamb.—A village lying 
in 22° 55' N. and 78° 15' E. noted for the big fairs held on the 
Narbada in Kdrtik, Mdgh and Baisalh. Population (1901) 
835 : males 431, females 404. 

Baharkach, tahsUBAd, Nizdmat-i-jamh. —A large village 
situated in 22° 49' N. and 78° 6' E. It contains a school, police 
and sdyar outposts. A fair is held here in Chaita attended 
by large numbers. Population (1901) 2,578; males 1,255, 
females 1,323. 

Bainhori, tahsllBaxa\\Qt\,l^izdmat-i-mashnh —This village, 
which lies in 23° 13' N. and 78° 18' E., is the headquarters 
of the taJisll. Its population in 1901 was 1,405; males 
701, females 704. The tah^l offices, a Yunant dispensary, 
a State post office and a police station are located here. 

It is perhaps the Balori or Bhori in sarhdr Raisen of 
Akbar’s day. 

Bandrabhan (Ramnagar), tahsil Shahganj, Nizdmat-i- 
janiib. —A village situated in 22° 48' N. and 77° 50' E., well 
known for the fair held there in Kdrtik. Population 
(1901) 1,462 ; males 710, females 752. 

Bareli, tahstl Bareli, Nizdmat-i-janub. —The headquarters 
of the iaAs'if situated on the Ghogra in 23° 0' N. and 78° 18' E. 
It contains the offices of the tahftlddr, a Hindi-Urdu school, 
a Yttwwi dispensary, a police station and Imperial and State 
post offices. Population (1901) 3,601; males 1,748, females 
1,853. 

Bari, tdhsU Bari, Nizdmat-i~jani,b. —The headquarters 
of the tahsil, lying in 23° 3' N. and 78° 9' E. on the Barna river. 
It contains, besides the usual offices, a school, a Fitnaw* dis¬ 
pensary, a police station and Imperial and State post offices. 
Population (1901) 2,008; males 922, females 1,086. 

Berasia< (Barasia), tahsU Berasia, Nizdmat-i-maghrib.~- 
Town situated in 23° 38' N. and 77° 27' E. 

Berasia was in Akbar’s day included in the sarkdr of Rai¬ 
sen in the subah of Malwa. In 1709 Dost Muhammad Khan 
acquired Berasia on lease and by rapidly extending its domin- 
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ions founded the Bhopal State. In the 18th century it was 
seized by Yashwant Rao Ponwar of Dhar, and fell later 
on to Anur Khan who made it over in jaglr to the famous 
Pindari leader Karim Khan. After the suppression of the 
Pindaris in 1817 it was restored to Dhar, but was confiscated 
in 1859, and in the following year was made over to Bhopal 
as a reward for services rendered in the Mutiny. 

In the town stands a mosque built by Dost Muhammad 
in 1714 which contains the tomb of his father Nur Muhammad 
Khan. 

Population (1901) 4,276 persons; males 2,205, females 
2,071. Occupied houses 978. Hindus numbered 3,050 
or 71 per cent., Jains 129, Musalmans 1,097 or 26 per cent. 

There are, besides the Nizdmat and tahsU offices, a school, 
a dispensary, a British and a State post office. 

Berasia is 24 miles by a metalled road from Bhopal town. 

Bhaironda, tahsU Chbipaner, Nizdmat-i-jamb. —Head¬ 
quarters of the Chhipaner tahsU in 22° 4P N. and 77° 16' E. 
It contains the usual offices, a police station, a sayar-ndka, 
a Yumnl dispensary, a Urdu and Hindi school and Imperial 
and State post offices. Many weavers live here who make 
dans and other articles. Population (1901) 2,110; males 1,019, 
females 1,091. 

Bbojpur, tahsU Tal, Nizdmat-i-jannh. —A small village 
situated in 23° 6' N. and 77° 38' E., celebrated for the remains 
of a magnificent temple and cyclopean dam. Population 
(1901) 237 ; males 113, females 124. 

The great Saivite temple is in plan a simple square 
with an exterior dimension of 66 feet, and is devoid of 
the re-entrant angles usual in such buildings. Inside are 
four massive pillars, 40 feet high, supporting an in¬ 
complete but magnificent dome, covered with rich carving. 
The pillars, though very massive, have a tapering appearance 
as they are made in three sections, the lowest, an octagon 
with facets of 2^ feet, surmounted by a second octagon 
with facets of feet from which springs a 24-faced 
section. The doorway is richly carved above, but plain below, 
while two sculptured figures of unusual merit stand on either 
hand. On the other three sides of the building are balconies, 
each supported by massive brackets and four richly carved 
pillars. The temple was never completed and the earthen 
ramp used to raise stones to the level of the dome is still 
standing. The lingam inside is of great size and unusual 
elegance, being 7J feet high and 17 feet 8 inches in circum¬ 
ference. It stands on a massive platform 21J feet square, 
made of three superimposed blocks of sandstone and, in spite 
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of its great size the Ungam and its pedestal, are so well pro¬ 
portioned as to produce a general effect of solidity and light¬ 
ness truly remarkable. The temple probably belongs to the 
12th or 13th century. Had it been completed, it would have 
had few rivals. 

Close to this temple stands a Jain shrine 14 feet by 11 feet 
with a slab roof 20 feet from floor level containing three 
figures of tirthankars, one being a colossal statue of Maha- 
vira 20 feet high and the other two of Parasnath. This temple 
is also rectangular in plan and was possibly erected at the 
same time, but like the Hindu temple, it was left unfinished 
and bears a similar ramp for raising stones. On the rocks west 
of the temple, about 150 yards off, are numerous drawings. 
These represent the carvings and mouldings of the temple 
pillars, on a small scale, and are perhaps workmen’s designs. 

West of Bhojpur once lay a vast lake, but nothing remains 
except the ruins of the magnificent old dams by which its 
waters were held up. The site was chosen with great skill 
as a natural wall of hills enclosed the whole area except for 
two gaps, in width 100 yards and 500 yards, respectively. These 
were closed by gigantic dams made of earth faced on both 
sides with enormous blocks of sandstone, many being 4 feet 
long by 3 feet broad and 2J- feet thick set without mortar. 
The smaller dam is 44 feet high and 300 feet thick at the base, 
the larger dam 24 feet high with a flat top 100 feet broad. These 
embankments held up an expanse of water of about 250 square 
miles, its southernmost point lying just south of Kaliakheri 
town, which stands in what was formerly the bed of the lake, 
and its northernmost at Dumkhera village near Bhopal city. 
Tradition ascribes this great work to Raja Bhoja of Dhar 
(1010-55), but it may possibly be of earlier date. The Betwa 
river being insufficient to fill the area enclosed, the great 
dam between the lakes at Bhopal City was built, by which the 
stream of the Kaliasot river was turned from its natural course 
so as to feed this lake. Close to Bhojpur and east of the great 
dam is a waste weir cut out of the solid rock of one of the 
lower hills.^ 

The lake was destroyed by Hoshang Shah of Malwa 
(1405—34), who cut through the lesser dam, and thus, either 
intentionally or in a fit of destructive passion, added an enor¬ 
mous area of the highest fertility to his possessions. The 
Gonds have a tradition that it took an army of them three 
months to cut through the dam, and that the lake took three 
years to empty, while its bed was not habitable for thirty years 
afterwards. The climate of Malwa is said to have been mate¬ 
rially altered by the removal of this vast sheet of water. 


I I. A., xvii, p. 348. J. A. B., xyi, 739 ; iviii, 880. 
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A well known series of verses runs :— 

Tal to Bhopal tal Aur sab talaiya 
Emi to Kamaldpati Aur sab Ramiya 
Garh to Chitorgarh Aur sab Garhiya 
Raja to Ramchandra Aur sub Rajaiya. 

Bhopal City, tahsll Huzur (Islamnagar), Nizdmat-i- Descriptive. 
mashrik. —The chief city of the State is situated on a sandstone 
ridge 1,652 feet above sea level, at Lat, 23° 16' N., Long. 

77° 25' E., and occupying together with its suburbs an 
area of 8 square miles. 

It stands on the edge of two great lakes, the 
Pukhta-Pul Talao (Lake of the Bridge of Stone), with a still 
larger lake, the Bara Talao (Great Lake), lying to the west. 

Few places can boast as picturesque a situation as Bhopal 
City. From the borders of the great lakes to the summit of 
the ridge, 500 feet above it, the town rises tier on tier, an 
irregular mass of houses, large and small, interspersed with 
gardens full of big and shady trees. In the centre of the city 
rise the tall dark-red minarets of the Jama Masjid of Kudsia 
Begam crowned with glittering golden spikes. Near the great 
dam which separates the two lakes lies a great pile of white 
palaces from which a broad flight of steps leads, through a lofty 
gateway, to the water’s edge, while upon the heights to its 
west stands Dost Muhammad’s fort of Fatehgarh. Two lines 
of fortification embrace the city, the inner ring enclosing the 
old town, the Shahr-i-khds or City Proper, and the outer the 
more modern quarters and suburbs. The two great lakes 
which lie at the foot of the town are a notable feature. There 
was originally only one lake, which was held up by the great 
dam which now separates the two lakes, built, it is said, by a 
minister of Raja Bhoja of Dhar. The second dam which holds 
up the waters of the lower lake was built in about 1794 by 
Chhote Khan when minister to Nawab Hayat Muhammad. 

The area of the Upper Lake, called the Bara Talao (Great 
Lake), is 2J square miles, that of the Lower Lake, the Talao 
Pukhta-Pul, J square mile. The two are connected by an 
aqueduct admitting of the control of the flow and the 
regulation of the water-supply of the city which is drawn 
from the lakes. The water is pumped up from the upper 
lake by an engine and from the lower by a water wheel worked 
from the overflow. 

Tradition relates that the city stands on the site of an old 
town founded by Raja Bhoja of Dhar (1010—55), who is 
credited with the erection of the old fort, near the quarter of 
the town still known as Bhojpur, which was till lately used 
as a jail. A Rani of Raja Udayaditya Paramara (1059—80), 
grandson of Bhoja, is said to have founded a temple here 
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known as the Sdbha-mandala, which was completed in A.D. 
1184, and which occupied the site on which the Jama Masjid 
of Kudsia Begam now stands. 

It is, however, certain that there was never a town of any 
size here though possibly one was in contemplation or even 
commenced, a fact easily accounted for by the declining power 
of the Parmara Chiefs of Dhar, at that period. Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan on 9th ZfZ Mjja 1135 A.H. (6th July 1722) built the 
Fatehgarh Fort. He connected it with the old fort of Raja 
Bhoja by a wall, which he carried on till it enclosed a site 
large enough for the city; the area so enclosed is that still 
known as the Shahr-i-kMs, or City Proper. 

In Nawab Yar Muhammad’s time, however, Islamnagar 
was the capital, but Nawab Faiz Muhammad returned to 
Bhopal, which has since been the chief town. In Nawab 
Hayat Muhammad’s time the walls and fortifications were 
considerably strengthened by Chhote Khan. In 1812-13, 
during the attack of the Nagpur and Gwalior forces, the whole 
town outside Dost Muhammad’s wall was laid in ruins and it 
was not till Nazar Muhammad’s succession that it commenced 
to recover. Times were, however, still unsettled, and the 
houses erected even then were poor structures with thatched 
roofs. Up to the end of Kudsia Begam’s rule indeed the 
population consisted mainly of Afghan adventurers seeking 
military service who had no intention of settling down per¬ 
manently. Nawab Jahangir, however, endeavoured to remedy 
this and induced people to settle permanently and build good 
houses. As a preliminary step he removed the troops, a some¬ 
what disturbing element, out of the city limits to Jahangirabad 
on the south side of the lake. His scheme was successful 
and the city at once began to develop as a trading centre. 
Sikandar Begam on her succession with characteristic energy 
at once set to work to improve the city by making proper 
roads and lighting them with lamps. Shah Jahan Begam 
added many buildings, of which the Taj-mahal and Bara- 
mahal palaces, the great Taj-ul-masajid mosque, as yet in¬ 
complete, the Lai Kothi, the new Central Hospital, the Lans- 
downe Hospital for women and the new Jail are the most im¬ 
portant. Many buildings are being added by the present Chief, 
who is founding the new suburb of Ahmadabad some distance 
west of the city. 

There are no buildings of any antiquarian interest. The 
fort of Raja Bhoja is not, as it stands now, of any archaeological 
value. A tradition is current locally that a temple called 
the Sabhd-mandala was built near the old fort by a Rani of 
Raja Udayaditya Paramara of Dhar (1059—80) called Salmali. 
An inscription is also said to have existed, however, stating 
that the building was commenced in 1208 V,S. (1152) and 
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finished on Monday Kartik Badt lij 1241 V, S. (1184). This 
inscription, if it ever existed, has long since disappeared. 

There are few buildings, indeed, of any particular architectural 
merit, though there are many large houses, often two and three 
stories high. These are as a rule enclosed by high walls and 
though often massive and well built add but little to the 
beauty of the town. Many of the streets, however, are 
by no means devoid of beauty, the irregularity of the 
houses which form them, the sudden turns leading into 
unsuspected squares, and the great gateways which pierce 
the walls of bigger dwellings adding much to the 
picturesqueness. One most noticeable feature is the all pre¬ 
vailing sandstone dust, wliich covers everything, houses, trees 
and even the pariah dogs with a red pall. The houses are 
substantial, as the sandstone which abounds in the neighbour¬ 
hood is the principal material used in building, even small 
houses being constructed of it. Of individual buildings the 
great unfinished mosque, of Shah Jahan Begam, is the 
only one with any pretensions to architectural merit, though 
the Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam built of a fine purple-red 
sandstone and the Moti Masiid, a miniature replica of the great 
mosque at Delhi, are not unpleasing. The palaces, an 
irregular pile of buildings added to by each successive 
ruler, and constructed without any definite plan, have little to 
recommend them. The influence of European architecture is 
noticeable everywhere and markedly so in buildings now 
under construction. 

There are many gardens in and around the city. Of these Gardens, 
the most important are the Aish-bdgh (Garden of Delight) 
laid out by Kudsia Begam, which contains many large trees, a 
small mosque and a very fine baori ; the Farhat-afza-bdgh (In- 
creascr of Joy) of Sikandar Begam, which contains her tomb, 
surrounded by a fine screen of white marble; the Nur-bdgh 
(Garden of Light), of which the western border skirts the lake, 
made by Nawab Jahangir, containing his tomb and those of 
Amir Muhammad Khan and Suliman Jahan Begam, a daugh¬ 
ter of the present chief, and also a small mosque; the garden of 
Muiz Muhammad Khan, the eldest son of Nawab Ghaus 
Muhammad, which contains his own tomb and those of hia 
father and his brother Faujdiir Muhammad Khan, some time 
minister of the State; and the Wazir-bdgh, which contains the 
tombs of Wazir Muhammad Khan and his son Nazar Muham¬ 
mad. 

The Fatehgarh Fort with its Bdldkila, or citadel, stands Fatehgarh 
on an eminence on the north side of the Bara Talao. The Fort, 
view from the ramparts is a magnificent one. In front the 
southern bank of the lake rises steeply from the water’s edge 
while stretching far away to the west lies the great Bara Taiai 
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reflecting the fort and the surrounding hills on its placid sur 
face, to the east is the city with a pile of white palaces in the 
fore ground, and beyond the closely packed dwellings of the 
town, with the tall minarets of Kudsia Begam’s mosque 
towering above them, and the old dam of Raja Bhoja with the 
lesser lake beyCnd it; to the north the Taj-mahalpalace of 
Shah Jahan Begam with its great tanks overlooked by the 
growing Taj-ul-masajid, the “ Crown of mosques,” destined 
when completed to dominate the whole. 

The fort is built in the usual style of Muhammadan 
strongholds, but can never have been a very formidable place 
either as regards position or structure. It now contains 
an arsenal of old arms and nine old guns on the ramparts. 
A huge and finely illuminated copy of the Korcin, 5 feet 2| 
inches long, is kept in a room here ; nothing is known as to 
its origin. The mausoleum of Dost Muhammad Khan stands 
near the gate of the citadel. A state granary is also situated 
within the walls. 

Since the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
line in 1884 and the Bhopal-Ujjain branch in 1895, the trade 
of the city has expanded rapidly and with it the population. 

Population in 1868 was 37,539; males 19,225, females 
18,314; houses 7,292. In 1881 the population was 55,402; 
1891, 70,338; 1901, 77,023 persons; males 39,177, females 
37,846. This gives an increase of 39 per cent, since 1881 and 
of 9 per cent, in the last decade. Classified by religions Hindus 
numbered 33,052 or 43 per cent., Jains 1,327 or 2 per cent. 
Parsis 28, Musalmans 41,888 or 54 per cent., Christians 223, 
Animists 234, Sikhs 262 and Jews 9. The density is 15 persons 
per acre: the proportion of the sexes 97 females to 100 males, 
and 91 wives to 100 husbands. 

The principal occupations followed were in-door servants. 
4,763 with 4,510 dependants; grain and pulse dealers 2,548 
with 294 dependants; Grocers 1,001 with 1,057 dependants; 
Cotton workers 1,647, numbering 158 cleansers, 722 weavers, 
and 767 spinners, with 1,714 dependants; money lenders 850. 

The prevailing language is Urdu, spoken by 93 per 
cent, of the population. 

One hundred and sixty-four mosques stand in the city, 
of which 110 are supported by the State and 11 from the 
Begam’s privy purse, 43 being private edifices. The Jama 
Masj id of Kudsia Begam commenced in 1833 and finished in 
1856 is the largest at present, the Taj-ul-Masajids being 
incomplete. The Moti Masjid, a miniature copy of the great 
mosque at Delhi, is the m<»t picturesque. There are 52 
temples in the city, of which three receive a grant of land 
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from the State, for their maintenance. Of these five are Jain, 
three belong to the Nanakpanthi sect and three to the Kabir- 
panthis, while the rest are Hindu. 

There is also a Roman Catholic Church built by Madame 
Dulhin, wife of Balthazar Bourbon, minister to Nawab Nazar 
Muhammad (see Ichhawar) in 1873. A monthly grant of 
Rs. 70 is given by the State towards its maintenance. 

In 1903-1904 the City was visited by plague. The mor- Plague, 
tality was very high, about 2,160 deaths occurring. Some 
opposition was at first offered to disinfection and inoculation, 
but popular opinion gradually came round and over 4,000 
inoculations were carried out. 

A good deal of cultivation is carried on in the low-l 5 ang por- Cultivation, 
tions of the town, poppy and vegetables being grown in some "^agerand* 
quantity, prices. 

Wages for labour are in the city 60 per cent, higher than 
in the districts, and the prices of grain almost as high, pro¬ 
portionately. Wheat selling in the districts for 22 seers 
sells in the city for 16, gram at 18 instead of 26 and maize 
at 27 instead of 42. 

The standard of luxury has risen rapidly since the railways 
were opened, European goods being largely bought, even the 
poorer classes requiring a greater degree of comfort. 

The chief industries are weaving and printing of cotton 
cloth, the making of jewellery and preparation of gutka, a 
mixture of saffron, lime, and other ingredients eaten with 
betel-leaf, of which the Bhopal variety is famous. Its con¬ 
stant consumption by both sexes of all ages is only too evident. 

The city is not included in any of the nizamMs but forms Adminiatra- 
a separate administrative division, the Sekrohi (throe kos) 
or “ six miles radius ” which is controlled by the city 
authorities. 

The city is managed by a municipality which was in¬ 
augurated in 1903. The members of the committee are not 
elected but nominated by the State, There are 39 members, of 
whom five are officials, including the State Engineer and 
Medical Officer ; of the rest 11 are selected from among officials, 
and 23 from non-officials. The municipal income is Es. 50,000 
a year allotted from State revenues. The conservancy, 
lighting, and maintenance of roads, demolition of dangerous 
buildings, and control of cemeteries are its most important 
duties. In case of scarcity, relief is provided by the same body. 

Besides the regular police there are four Kiladdrs in charge 
respectively of the Patehgarh fort, the Bdld-kila, the old fort 
of Naya Bhag, and the city wall. They keep the gates and 
are responsible for the patrolling of their charges. 

h2 
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The city is also watched by a regular police force of 416 
all told under a special thanaddr for the Sekrohi. 

Two guest houses for European State guests known as the 
Purani Kothi and Lai Kothi, the latter being used by the PoU- 
tical Agent when visiting Bhop4], four sarais, the Sikandar 
Sarai, Sarai Muhammad Ghulam Hussain, Sarai Hafiz Abdul, 
Sarai Munshi Muriaur Khan and two dharamsMlas lie within 
the city limits. 

The city walls are pierced by seven gates. The four main 
gates are named after the days of the week, Pir and Jumarati 
on the north side, the Itwara and Budhwara on the east; the 
other gates are the Imami on the north side, so called from 
its being used by the Tdzia procession at the Muharram, the 
Ginnuri gate from which a road used to lead to Ginnurgarh 
before the lower tank was made, and the Kila darwdza in the 
old fort of Raja Bhoja. An imier wall surrounds the Shah- 
jahanabad quarter, and is pierced by four gates called the 
Bab-Shahi, Bab-Jahangir, Bab-Muzafiari and Bab-Muhammadi. 

The city is divided into three main sections. The Shnhr-i- 
kJids or City Proper, within the walls, Shahjahanabad, which 
occupies the central portion and in which the Jama Masjid 
of Kudsia Begara, the palaces and Taj-ul-masajid stand, and 
at the north-east corner of the lower lake, Jahangirabad, which 
is the Cantonment for the troops. These sections are sub¬ 
divided into muhallas or wards. 

The Shahr-i-khus is divided into 6 Chaukts, each of which 
is sub-divided into muhallas. 

The Chauki-Chauk, which is the most important, is situated 
in the heart of the city close to the Jama Masjid, It derives 
its name from the four roads which lead from it to the Juma¬ 
rati, Ginnuri, Itwara and Imami gates. It is chiefly inhabited 
by bankers and merchante. An open square serves as a 
market place. The Muhallas in this Ghauki are Ibrahim-pura ; 
Kaserapura, It\^ra-bazar; Lakhcrapura; Muharram muhalla ; 
Muhalla Kailetwala ; Masjid; Muhalla Rani Sahiba; Muhalla 
Gulya Dhai; Kazipura; Gujarpura; Muhalla Teratut; Muhalla 
Feroz Khail; Muhalla Atta Siyai Khan, memorable as the 
scene of the last fight but one in the great struggle of 1812. 
Chauki Smhwdra is divided into 5 muhallas. The muhalla 
Hawa Mahal contains the palace of this name now used for 
the Sulimania school; the Malipura; Fatimapura established 
by Kudsia Begam on her return from Mecca ; Bazar-pir 
muhalla, Khlrki his-Hazdri which was the scene of the 
second fight in 1812 ; the sally port bearing this name which 
was used in the fight has been closed up. 

Chaukt Pathdr, which includes the palaces of the chief, 
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the Huina 5 nm, Sadar, Sultan, Shankat, Moti, Shesha and 
Kadim Mahals. 

ChauM Talaiya, which has 18 Muhallas. Muhalla Rait- 
ghat;MuhallaBharbhunja; Muhalla Pari-ghat (the fairies’ghat, 
so called from its being frequented by the ladies of the palace); 
Muhalla Dhobian; Muhalla Bawarchian; Muhalla Talaiya; 
Muhalla Chobdar-pura ; Muhalla Madar-barah; Muhalla Gondi- 
nala, formerly a drain for the city sewage, here the second fight 
in the siege of 1812 took place; Muhalla Tukki Dokria; Muhalla 
Sabz-mandi; Muhalla Nazar-ganj called after the Nawab, it 
was inhabited formerly by Gonds chiefly; the Central police 
station stands here; Muhalla Budhwara Bazar near the Budh- 
wara gate; Muhalla Pinduran formerly inhabited by Pindaras; 
Muhalla Beldaran; Muhalla Ali-ganj inhabited by Bohoras who 
are Shias whence its name; Hatim-pura founded by Hatara 
Muhammad Khan, a son of Ghaus Muhammad Khan; Muhalla 
Mandir-kamali, which contains many Samcidhis of Yogis. 

ChauTil Imdmhdra .—Bhairu Muhalla, a prostitutes’ quarter, 
the Post and Telegraph office are situated here; Muhalla 
Bhoipura; Muhalla Kumharpura; Muhalla Balaipura; Muhalla 
Barhipura; Muhalla Bhangipura; Muhalla Pathar so called 
from the rock visible iu it; Pindarapura (second) forms part of 
it, 

Chauki Pukka {PukMnpul).- Mulialla Chataipura lies south 
of the Budhwara gate; Muhalla Yogipura, Chamarpura, formerly 
inhabited by tanners who were, however, removed to Jahangir- 
abad; Muhalla Metwarpura, Muhalla Ahirpura; Muhalla Bhoi¬ 
pura. The Lady Lansdowne Hospital is in tliis Chaukd. 

Chauki Mangcdwdra .—Muhalla Mangalwara ; Muhalla Chhaoni 
Vilayat. The Railway station, Sikandarl and Hafiz Abdul Latif 
Sarais are in this Chauki, Muhalla Chand Borh, Muhalla 
Kachhipura, Muhalla Hammalan. 

Ghaukl Jahdnglnibad or the military quarters where the 
State troops are cantoned. It contains Muhalla Barhkhera 
Kalan and Khurd Muhalla Jahangirabad whore the troops 
live; the Purani-kothi and Lal-kothI guest houses, the State 
Distillery, Roman Cathohc Church and Nur Aish and Parhat 
gardens are situated in it. A fair is held here every Saturday. 

Shdhjahdndhud .—This quarter was founded by Shah Jahan 
Begam and lies in the northern part of the city containing the 
Taj Mahal, the Nur Mahal, the Taj-ul-masajid, the sarai of 
Munshi Hussain Khan, the Mina-bazar and cotton mill. It 
has seventeen Muhallas; Muhalla Khawaspura where the late 
chief’s attendants lived; Muhalla Mughal-pura; Muhalla Barah- 
mahal; Niamat-pura; Kaisarganj near the Idgah (Bait-ul-Idain) 
in which the Muhtajkhana (House of charity) where doles are 
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given to the poor every Friday stands; Mnhalla Jawahar 
Bazar, Muhalla Bazar mandi, where a grain bazar is held 
every Thursday; Muhalla Bilquis bazar called after a daughter 
of the present Chief, now deceased; Kaserapura; Chamarpura; 
Kolipura; Najjarpura; Silawatpura; Regimentpura, where the 
Imperial Service cavalry lines are situated; Loharpura, Muhalla 
Gulzar-kuncha, the Nur Mahal and State offices are here. 
Education. A Sardar’s School for the sons of State sarddrs has been 
lately started under a European Principal, three other State 
schools with about 600 ‘scholars, besides numerous private 
institutions being also situated in the city. Special schools 
for instruction in medicine and midwifery are attached to the 
Central and Lansdowne Hospitals, besides two girls’ schools 
and an industrial school for females. 

Hospitals and Seven Hospitals and Dispensaries have been opened in 
dispensaries. including the Central “ Prince of Wales’ Hospital ” 

and the ‘'Lansdowne” Hospital for women in charge of a 
European Lady Doctor and three native shafdkhdnas. 

Bhopal is the junction for the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bhopal-Uj jain railways. It is 500 miles distant from Bombay. 

Bilqulsganj, tahU Bilquisganj, Nizdmat-i-maghrih. —^Head¬ 
quarters of the tahsU of the same name situated in 23“ 6' N. 
and 77° 18' E, It is called after Bilquis Jahan, a daughter 
of the present Chief. Its original name was Jhagaria. It con¬ 
tains the tahsU offices, a school, a State post office and a 
dispensary. Population (1901) was 944; male 608, 
females 436. 

c 

Chainpur, tahsU Bari, Nizdmat-i-janub .—This place is 
usually called Chainpur-Bari to distinguish it from other 
Chainpurs. It is situated on the Keolari ndh in 23° 3' N. and 
78° 12'E. Before Dost Muhammad’s day it was held by a 
Gond Chief on whom Dost Muhammad wreaked vengeance for 
the murder of the Gond Chief of Ginnurgarh. Population 
(1901) 670; males 286, females 284. 

Chakbaldi, tahsU Chhipaner, NizdniatU-janwb .—A village 
of some size on the Kolar river in 22° 48' N. and 77° 23' E. It 
is said traditionally to have been the chief town in this region 
in the days of Raja Bhoja, when it was known as Champavati. 
It is possibly the Chakhoda in sarkdr Handia. Population 
(1901) 789 ; males 375, females 414. 

Chandpura, tahsU Chandpura, Nndmat-i-janub. —Head, 
quarters of the tahsU, situated between the Palakmati and the 
Chamarsel nala in 23° 8'N. and 77° 69' E. It contains the 
tahsU offices and a police station, Hindi school and a Yundnl 
dispensary. Population (1901) 1,302; raales 626, females 676. 
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Ghaukigarh, tahsU Chandpura, Nizamat-i-janwb, —This 
fort stands on the summit of a hill 1,769 feet above sea level, 
in 23° 6' N. and 78° T E. It is surrounded by thick jungle. 
There are still some interesting buildings inside it, including 
a haori. It was a Gond stronghold in the 17th and 18th 
century. Population (1901) 74; males 38, females 36. 

Ckhater, tahsll Udepura, Nizamai-i-janwb. —Village 
situated on the Tendoni river in 23° 3' N. and 78° 27' E. 
It was originally the headquarters of the tahsU. A 
darogah of the sayar department is stationed here. It is a 
considerable local trade centre with a big market. Popu¬ 
lation (1901) 1,188 ; males 579 ; females 609. 

Chhipaner, tahsll Chhipaner, Nizdmat-i-janub. —A big 
village on the Narbada in 22° 35' N. and 77° 12' E. It was 
in Mughal days the headquarters of a mahal in the sarkdr 
of Handia. It contains a school, a police out-post, a sdyar- 
ndka and Imperial and State post offices. It was at one time 
also the tahsU headquarters. Population (1901) 1,057; 
males 532, females 525. 

Chichli (Shahganj), tahsll Shahganj, Nizdmat-i-janub .— 
Headquarters of the tahsll lying on the Narbada in 22° 51' N. 
and 77° 50' E. As usual an attempt is being made to give 
the village a Muhammadan name, Shahganj. It is 7 miles 
from Hoshangabad station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. It contains the tahsll offices, a p 9 lice station, 
Imperial and State post offices, an Urdu and Hindi school 
and a YMnam dispensary. Population (1901) 3,433; males 
1,657, females 1,776. 

Chunetia, tahsll Silwani, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. — A large 
village held in jdgir, situated in 23° 13' N. and 78° 29' E. 
Population 1,000; males 458, females 542. It is a local trade 
centre and a large weekly market is held here. 

D 

Deori, tahsll Deori, Nizdmat-i-janub, —Headquarters of the 
tahsll lying in 23° 8' N. and 78° 44' E. It contains the usual 
offices, a police station, a Yundnl dispensary and Imperial and 
State post offices. Population (1901) 2,836; males 1,324, 
females 1,512. Wazir Muhammad died here in 1816. There 
are signs of old remains on a neighbouring hill. Thesuraittoj 
made at this place have a great reputation. The betel leaf 
called bangla grown here is well known. 

Dip, tahsll Tal, Nizdmat-i-janub.—Dip was, as the name 
implies, once an island, in the old Bhojpur lake. It lies in 
23° 6' N. and 77° 32' E. and is a railway station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901) 940; males 445, 
females 495. 
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DiWanganj, tahsll Diwanganj, Nizdmat-i-tnashrik. — A 
village and tahsll headquarters, situated in 23° 25' N. and 
77° 36' B. It is a railway station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (1901) 822 ; males 424, 
females 398. The place has become a considerable trade 
centre. It contains, besides the tahsll offices, a police sta¬ 
tion, a Urdu and Hindi school, a Yundnl dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices. 

DOi'ahOi, tahsll Doraha, Nizumat-i-maghrib. — Village 
situated in 23° 24' N. and 77° 12' E. headquarters of the 
tahsll. In old Buddhist literature the route from Paithana 
to Sravasti is said to pass via Mahissati or Maheshwar, 
Ujjain, Gonaddha and Bhilsa.^ 

Tradition has it that Dauraha or Doraha obtained its name 
from the fact that two routes meet here, one from Ujjain and 
the other from the north-west, and it appears to be the 
Gonaddha mentioned above. 

It contains the tahsU offices, a police station, a school, 
Imperial and State post office, and a Yuwnl dispensary. 

Population was (1901) 2,368; males 1,196, females 1,172. 

Dobi, tahsll Shahganj, Nizdmat-i-janub. —Village in 
22° 54' N. and 77° 55' E. A large weekly market is held here 
at which considerable sales of cattle and local produce take 
place. Population (1901) 233; males 124, females 109. 

Q 

Qflprhi, tahsll Garhi, Nizdmal-i-mashrik, —Headquarters of 
the tahsll, situated in 23° 24' N. and 78° 11' E. It was once 
called Islamgarh, but the old Hindu name has gradually 
ousted the other. It contains a fort in which the tahsll 
offices and police station are located. A Hindi and Urdu 
school and State post office are also situated here. Population 
1,110; males 658, females 552. 

Ghairartg^Anj, tahsll Ghairatganj, Nizdmai-i-mashrik.^ 
This village, the headquarters of the tahsll, stands in 23'’ 
24' N. and 78° 15' E. Population 1,181; males 573, females 
608. It was founded by Ghairat Khan. It contains the tahsll 
offices, a police station, Urdu and Hindi school, a Yundnl 
dispensary and a State post office. 

Oinnurgarh {Oinnargarh), tahsll Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i- 
ianub. This fort stands on an isolated hill about 1,230 
yards long by 150 broad at 22° 49' N. and 77° 36' E. The 
surrounding country adds considerably to the strength of the 
position ; deep ravines stretching out on all sides. 


1 Bbji DAvidi India, 103. 
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Not far from the fort there is a second hill known as the 
Ashrafi pahar. Local tradition has it that a certain king when 
besieging the fort gave a gold ashrafi for each basket of earth 
contributed to make the mound, from the summit of which 
he was able to fire into the fort. 

This place was of importance in early days as it is men¬ 
tioned in the Bhopal plates of Udayavarma Paramara which 
are dated in V.S. 1256 or 1200 A.D. It is here called Gunaura 
and is said to be situated in the Vodasira-sakta or circle of 48 
villages belonging to the Narmadapura praMja-garamka 
(district),! 

The fort was long a Gond stronghold, but fell to Dost 
Muhammad in the 18th century. 

It was used on more than one occasion as a place of re¬ 
treat by Wazir Muhammad when the local dissensions of 
Bhopal became unbearable. The fort still contains some 
buildings of interest and until quite lately contained a small 
but exquisite palace in Mughal style which has now been 
destroyed, the materials having been used for a mosque at 
Kaliakheri. 

Gokalpur, tahsU Sewans, Nizamat-i-mashrik. —A small 
village lying in 23° 40' N. and 78° 22' E. Notable only for its 
religious fair held in Kartik. It is said to have been once called 
Kontolpur. It is like many other places popularly connected 
with the story of Chandrabhan and Bakha. A small fort 
in ruins and a tank are situated here. 

The population in 1001 amounted to 274; males 137, 
females 137. 

Gorakhpur, tahsU Deori, NizameU-i-jannb. —A large 
village lying in 23°8' N. and ,78° 46' E. Population (1901) 
1,184; males 584, females 600. 

Gulgaotl, tahsU Diwanganj, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. —A 
village in 23° 29' N. and 77° 44' E. It was in Mughal days 
known as Shahpur and” was the headquarters of the tahsU. 
Population 778; males 380, females 398. It is a railway 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Gunjarighat, tahsU Shahganj, Nizamat-i-jannb. —A 
deserted village on the Narbada in 22° 48' N. and 77° 49' E. 
at which a religious fair is held at the new moon of the month 
of Kartik. 

H 

Hardot, tahsU Garhi, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. —A village 
in 23° 31'N. and 78° 19'E. It is an important trade centre. 
Population 944; males 470, females 474. 


! 1. A., xvi., 2$i. 
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Ichhawar, tahsU Ichliawar, Nizdmat-i-maghrib .—The 
head-quarters of the tahsU of the same name, situated in 
23° 2' N. and 77° 5' E., 13 miles by unmetalled road from 
Sehore and 56 from Bhopal. It has a population (1901) of 
4,352 persons; males 2,152, females 2,200; classification 
by religion giving 3,098 Hindus, 152 Jains, 1,083 Musalmans, 
16 Animists and 3 others. 

The town stands on the site of the village of Lakshmipura. 
Tradition assigns possession to the Bonds, who according to 
Sleeman were ousted by Akbar in 1564.^ 

This town and much of the surrounding country was 
for many years held in jdgir by the Bhopal Bourbons, who 
have given a succession of shrewd councillors and valiant 
soldiers to the State. In about 1560 JoanPhilipe Bourbon 
of Navarre, a cousin of Henry IV (of France) came to India 
owing, it is said, to his having killed a man of high position in 
a duel. He came to Madras accompanied by a priest, whom he 
left there on proceeding to Bengal and Delhi. He entered 
the service of Akbar, married Juliana, a Christian lady from 
Goa, sister of Akbar’s Christian wife,'-^ and was created a 
Nawab. The family continued in the service of the Delhi 
Emperors. In 1739 at the sack of that city by Nadir Shah 
Francis Bourbon was in charge of the seraglio. He and his 
family however escaped from the city and fled to the fort 
of Shergarh, which they held in jdgir in the territory of the 
Narwar Chief. The family intermarried with Muhammadans 
and Armenians. The family remained in Narwar in safety 
till 1778, when the Raja, who was jealous of his powerful 
feudatory, attacked Shergarh and massacred Francis, then 
60 years of age, and all but four of the family, who managed 
to escape to Gwalior and took refuge with the Christian 
families at that place. On the capture of Gwalior in 1780 
by Colonel Popham, Salvador Bourbon informed him of the 
straits into which his family had fallen, and some territory 
was assigned to them. Soon after (1785) Salvador Bourbon 
took service in the Bhopal State under the Mamola Sahiba. 
On her death he was forced to fly from Bhopal, but returned in 
1796 to serve under Wazlr Muhammad, and became a General 
in the State army. 

r J. A. B., vi., 2. 621. C. A. S. R., ivii, 96. 

2 Tho existence o£ Akbar’s Christian wife has not been proved, and 
she is never mentioned in Jesuit records of the day. Juliana is however 
montioncJ as being a lady doctor conuectod with Akbar’s harem who assisted 
the Missionaries. The Bishop Apostolic of Agra writing in 1832 remark* 
that the Jesuits were helped by a lady doctor in the seraglio “ per impeg- 
no di una oerta signora Guliana di Goa che eome dotteressa si trovava 
ael seraglio del suddito Imperatora—” J. A. B., Ixv, J8 and Ixxii, iO. 
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Salvador waa deputed by Wazir Muhammad to meet 
Jean Baptiste Filose when he advanced on Gwalior (1813), 
and their meeting is said to have been most amicable, Jean 
Baptiste exclaiming “ We are both sons of France ; why 
should we fight ? ” Salvador for his services received a jdgir 
of twelve thousand a year, in perpetuity. 

His son Balthazar Bourbon, also called Shehzad Masih 
became minister under Nazar Muhammad. He acted as the 
Nawab’s representative in concluding the treaty of 1818. 
Balthazar accompanied the Bhopal Contingent force serving 
with Colonel Adams as far as Kotah. In 1826 a fresh sanad 
was granted by Kudsia Begam conferring a jdgir of 34 thousand 
a year on him. He died on 1st July 1829, leaving an 
illegitimate son, by a Brahman woman called Sebastian. 

Balthazar had married in 1821 the daughter of a Captain 
Johnstone by a Pathan lady of rank, whom he appears to 
have married in Delhi. She was always known as Madame 
Dulhin (the lady bride). Madame Dulhin, who adopted 
Sebastian, always served near the person of the Begam 
as lady in waiting and had special charge of. the young 
Shah Jahan. 

In 1857 the Bourbon family were of the greatest assistance 
to Sikandar Begam. Sebastian was made Captain of the city 
and replaced the guard at the gates by Christians. When 
Colonel Durand arrived from Indore he was escorted to 
Hoshangabad by the family, and was thus saved from being 
massacred by some Muhammadan troops in the Agent to the 
Governor’s escort. On 11th July 1857 the fugitives from 
Agar, consisting of four men, six women and four children, 
arrived at the gates of Ichhawar at 8 p.m. They were most 
hospitably received by John de Silva, several of the 
Bourbon family, and an amusing half-caste Irishman Nicho- 
loas Reilly.^ The Roman Catholic Church at Bhopal was 
built by Madame Dulhin. There are members of the family 
still residing in the State, who bear both Christian and 
Muhammadan names.^ 


Tree of Main Line. 


Jean Philipe Bourbon (b. 1535—came = Juliana of Goa. 


to India in 1660). 

Saveille Bourbon (b. 1682) 

Alexander (b, 1605) 

Anthony (b. 1643) . 

I 

Francis (b. 1680) 


= Miss Allemaino. 

. = Miss Robertson. 

. = Muhammadan lady. 

. = Armenian lady. 


1 Letter in Timu of India, of August Ist, 1857. 
s Atiaiie Quarterly Seview, 1887. 
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Franoia . . . . . . = Miss de Silva, 

I 

Salvador (b. 1736) . . . . = Miss Brevette. 

Salvador (Inayat MasiH b. 1760—came = Miss Thome, 
to Bhopal 1785). 


Balthazar {Shehzad Masih—b. 1772) 


=: Miss Elizabeth Johnstone 
(Madame Dulhin). 


Sebastian (Moherban Masih—b. 1830) =. Miss Bernard. 

Bonaventura (InayatMasih—b. 1849) = Miss Harnanj. 

There is nothing of interest in the town. A small fort 
built by the Marathas is still standing. 


A school, an Imperial and a State Post Office are also 
situated in the town. 

Islamnagar, lahsil Huzur (Islamnagar), Nizdmat-i- 
imshrik .—Situated in 2'i° 22' N. and 77“ 27' E., 6 miles 
north-west of Bhopal. Population was in 1901 1,314 ; males 
681, females 633. 

This town played an important part in the early days 
of the State history. Soon after the acquisition of Berasia 
in 1709, Dost Muhammad was informed that the Deora 
Rajputs of Jagdeshpur, as it was then called, had started 
out on a foray, leaving only their old men and families behind. 
Dost Muhammad Khan at once collected a body of men 
and after pitching his camp on the Tahal river sent a message 
to the Jagdesh Thakur desiring an interview. The Rajputs 
visited him next day, when Dost Muhammad Khan after 
receiving them with many professions of friendship seated 
them. After a visit of some duration Dost Muhammad 
Khan rose and stepping outside called for atar-pdn. This 
was a signal to his men, who were apparently parading outside, 
to cut the tent ropes and murder the Rajputs. It was at 
once done and the corpses after being collected were thrown 
into the Tahal river, called from that day the IJaldli nadl 
or stream of slaughter. Dost Muhammad Khan then seized 
Jagdeshpur and erected a substantial fort there in 1127 A. H., 
which he made his headquarters and which in fact was the 
capital of the State until the time of Nawab Faiz Muhammad, 
when the new city of Bhopal, founded in 1722, became the 
chief town. This town and fort were much improved by 
Bijai Ram when minister of the State. 

Islamnagar was the scene of the spirited defiance hurled 
by Moti Begam, sister of Nawab Hayat Muhammad, at the 
minister Murid Muhammad Khan, who had dared to promise 
the cession of the stronghold to Sindhia’s general. In 
1806 it was made over to Sindhia by Ghaus Muhammad 
and lemained'in his possession until restored to Nazar Muham- 
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mad by the British Government in 1818. In 1838 Kudsia 
Begam and her daughter Sikandar returned to the fort in 
order to escape from the violence of Nawab Jahangir. While 
here Sikandar Begam gave birth to Shah Jahan on 6th 
Jamadi-ul-awal 1254 (29th July 1838). The tombs of Nawab 
Yar Muhamma,d Khan and Nawab Hayat Muhammad 
Khan stand in the fort. 

Islamnagar contains the tahsU office, a school, a Yunmi 
dispensary, a police thdna and a State post office. 

J 

Jaithari, tahsU Jaithari, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. —Head¬ 
quarters of the tahsU in 2.3° 13^ N, and 78° 38' E. Population 
(1901) was 1,028 ; males 490, females 5.38. It contains a 
school, a State post office, a police station and a Yumni 
dispensary. 

Jamgarh, tahsU Bareli, Nizdmat-i-januh. —A village 
in 23° 7' N. and 78° 20' E. Population (1901) was 5 ; males .3, 
females 2. This place still contains a medieeval temple of 
the 12th or 13th century. It is apparently the only old 
Jain temple left standing in this stronghold of Islam. 

J3,war, tahsU Jawar, Nizfmat-i-mafihrib. —Headquarters 
of the tahsU, situated in 23° 2' N. and 76° 30' E. It contains 
the tahsil office, a police station, a school, a State post office 
and a Yunmi dispensary. Population was, in 1901,158 ; males 
88, females 70. 


K 

Kaliakheri, tahsU Tal, NizdmM-i-jamih. —This place is 
the headquarters of the nizdmat, and of the Tal tahsU. It 
is situated in 23° 2' N. and 77° 40' E. in the bed of the old 
Taf lake. Population (1901) was 327 ; males 162, females 
165. 

It contains the nizamat and tahsU offices, an Urdu and 
Hindi school, Imperial and State post offices, Yundnl and Eng¬ 
lish dispensaries and a police station. Two tanka lie near 
the village. It is connected with Hirania station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway, 6 miles distant, by a 
metalled road. 

Ketubhan (Ketughan, Ketagaon), tahsU Udepura, Nizd¬ 
mat-i-januh. —Village situated in 22° 58' N. and 78° 27' E. 
It is noted for the big fair held in Pus and Mdgh which is 
attended by 4,000 or 5,000 persons. Much traffic in cattle 
takes place. Population (1901), 817 ; males 373; females 
444 . “ 
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Euadari, tahsU Bamhori, Nizdmat-i-mashrik, —A large 
village 1 mile south of Bamhori in 23° 10' N. and 78°19'E. 
Population (1901) was 1,978; males 986, females 992. A 
large religious fair is held here in Kdrtik. 

L 

Ladkoi, tahsU Chhipaner, Nizdmat-i-januh. —A big village 
in 22° 49' N. and 77° 16' E. It is a trade centre of some 
importance. Population .(1901), 1,273; males 623, females 
650. 

M 

Mahalpur, tahsU Garhj, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. —A village 
situated in 23° 17' N". and 78° 5' E. Population (1901) 30; 
males 14, females 16. In the jungle near the village stands 
a colossal erect Jain image, the only important thing in this 
place. It is possible it once stood in a temple of which 
the remains, however, no longer exist. The image has been 
badly mutilated, but must once have been a good piece of 
sculpture as the ornamental work still extant is very fine, 
The enormous single block from which it is hewn is 
curiously enough made of rock brought from at least two 
miles, and not of local stone. 

A ruined fort, which must once have been very picturesque, 
stands here. It contains Hindu or Jain remains built into 
its walls. ^ 

Maljhir (Silgarh of maps), tahsU Bari, Nizdmat-i-januh .— 
This village lies in 22° 58' N. and 78° 3' E. The signs of a 
very fine temple are still visible here, many stones being 
richly carved. The fotel has removed many carved pieces 
to build a private shrine in his house. Population (1901), 
223 ; males 116, females 107. 

Hardanpur, tahsll Mardanpur, NizUmat-i-janub .— 
Headquarters of the tahsU situated on the Narbada in 22° 
39' N. and 77° 30' E. In Mughal days it was the headquarters 
of a mahal in the Handia sarkdr of the subah of Malwa. It 
contains the tahsU offices, a police station, Urdu and Hindi 
schools, a Yundm dispensary and a State post office at Rehti. 
Population (1901) 882 ; males 436, females 446. 

K 

NaTWar {Birjis-nagar),ta}mllR,a.mQn, Nizd,mat-i-mashrik .— 
A village situated in 23° 19' N. and 78°2' E. Population 

1 Mr. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey who saw this image informed 
me of the fact given in this notice, 
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(1901), 386 ; males 197, females 189. This neighbourhood must 
once have contained a magnificent Hindu or Jain temple. If 
tradition is correct, it stood at Sacher (25° 22' N. 77° 59' E.) 
4 miles N.N.W. The place is full of remains which have been 
used in buildings. One fine image about 4 feet high carved 
out of a single block and finely decorated now stands on a 
platform by some village deities. Mr. Vredenburg of the 
Geological Survey rescued this image from a heap of rubbish. 
The ridge to east of Narwar terminates just above the village 
in a lofty head-land of weird aspect. It is surrounded by tall 
cliffs, terminating in bleak wind-swept pinnacles, where one 
Pir Maharaj, the genius hci, is believed to reside. He is an 
object of adoration by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Hundreds of little clay horses presented to him lie here, 
as well as many small flags stuck into crevices in the rock. 
On the loftiest and bleakest peak tvifo nahdras (drums) have 
been placed with their sticks. In the dead of night 
Pir Maharaj often rouses the neighbourhood by playing 
upon them, while at the Dasahra he is always to be seen 
riding round the hill at midnight.* 

Nazirabad, tahsil Nazirabad, Nizdmat-i-maghrib, —A 
village situated in 23° 50' N. and 77° 17'E. It is the 
headquarters of the tahsH. It contains tahsU offices, a police 
thma, a school, a State post office and a Yundni dispensary 
Population was (1901) 858; males 470, females 388. 

P 

Piklon, tahsil 'Dmanga.nijNizdmat-i-mashrih .—This village 
lies just beyond the main block of the State in 24° 2' N. 
and 78° 2' E. It was formerly the headquarters of a separate 
tahsil which was in the last reorganisation amalgamated with 
Diwanganj. Population 836 ; males 432, females 403. 

Raisell, tahsil Raisen, Nizdmat-i-mashrih. —The town and 
famous old fort of Raisen are situated at 23° 20' N. and 
77° 47' E., 22 miles from Bhopal and 12| by metalled road 

1 Mr. Vredenburg, to whom I am indebted for this account, adds “ Since 
recording these notes I have travelled a great deal in Baluchistan, where 
identical legends are told about a personage called Pir Sultan, who is held 
in great reverence by the Baluchis. Just like Fir Maharaj of Narwar 
he plays the drum at night and is seen riding in the moonlight. On one 
occasion in the Baluchistan desert, amongst the hills of the Khoh-i-Sultan, 
I actually heard this singular sound, which is remarkably like that of a 
kettle drum. The locality was surrounded by tall cliffs and possessed 
a vivid echo. I have no doubt that the sound in that case was an echo 
of the hills caused by the wind. I 3ni)po8e that Plr Kaisar and Pir Khwaja 
worshipped all over Sind are also identical with Pir Sultan and fir 
Maharaj*’. 
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from Salamatpur station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. The fort stands on an outlier of sandstone rock 
lj980 feet above sea level, the town lying at its foot. 

Raisen is the administrative headquarters of the Nizdmat- 
i-mashrik and of the Raisen tahsll. The population was in 
1901 3,495 ; males 1,728, females 1,767. 

Raisen must always have played an important part in the 
history of Malwa ; from its foundation in Hindu times although 
it is not mentioned by historians before the 15th century. 
Abul Fazl, however, remarks that it is one of the famous forts 
of Hindusthan. 

The name is moat probably a corruption of Rajavasini, 
but might possibly be, as one local tradition has it, from the 
name of its founder Rai Singh.* It is probable that it shared 
the fate of Bhilsa, and fell to Altamsh in 1235. It was taken 
by Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1293. 

In the 15tb century it was one of the strongholds of the 
Sultans of Malwa. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud II Khilji of Mandu (1510- 
30) the Rajputs he had introduced into his service ultimately 
became very powerful, and practically independent of their 
overlord. In 1520 Raisen fell to Silhadi, a Rajput, who is 
variously styled a Gahlot, a Tonwara and a Purbia by different 
authorities.® 

Silhadi was a local chief of considerable importance hold¬ 
ing, besides Raisen, Bhilsa, Sarangpur and other places. After 
he annexed Malwa in 1531, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat made 
over Ujjain City, Ashta and Bhilsa to Silhadi in jdg~tr. 

Later on Bahadur Shah became suspicious of Silhadi and 
determined to attack him on the plea that he had enslaved 
Muhammadan women and introduced them into his harem. 
The luxury of his household was the talk of the district. It 
was stated that he had four bands of dancing girls whose 
clothes were all of gold brocade, and many of these were said 
to be Muhammadans from Sind. 

Bhopat Shah (or Rai), Silhadi’s son, was at this time at 
Bahadur’s court and at once left to warn his father. Silhadi, 
leaving him in Ujjain, went out to meet Bahadur Shah. Baha¬ 
dur, however, continued his advance and Bhopat fled from 
Ujjain, to his grandfather Rana Sanka at Chitor. Bahadur 
Shah then proceeded to parcel out Malwa and put Habib 
Khan into Ashta, Dana Khan into Ujjain and Mallu Khan 

r The Rdjamyan mentioned in the Paramara land grant of V. S. 1200 
may be this place. See I, A., xix., 352. 

2 M. H., iv, 378, 39 L 397- H. G., x,, 273. Erakhie— 
Memoirs, 378, 
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into SarangpuT.i He sacked Bhilsa (1532), which Silhadi had 
held for 18 years, and then marched on Raisen. The town 
and fort were in the hands of Lakshman Singh, Silhadi’s 
brother, Lakshman was defeated and retired into the fort. 
After a siege of some days Silhadi, seeing that it must fall, 
and knowing that if it did his wife and family who were living 
there would probably be killed, offered to become a Musalman 
if the garrison were spared and to arrange for the surrender 
of the fort. He then became a Muhammadan, taking the 
name of Salah-ud-din. Lakshman, however, was opposed to 
this step and knowing that Bhopat Rai was bringing up the 
Rana asked for time. Silhadi in the meantime fell into 
disgrace and was imprisoned in Mandu fort. The Rana’s 
attempt to relieve Raisen proved abortive and Lakshman 
thereupon agreed to surrender the fort if his brother were 
released. Bahadur Shah assented and Silhadi was set at 
liberty and the fort would have been made over but that 
Durgavati, Silhadi’s wife, the daughter of Rana Sanka, would 
not brook such disgrace and committed jauhar with some 700 
women, in the fort, the men rushing out and fighting to the 
death. Thus did Raisen fall into the hands of Bahadur Shah 
on May 10th, 1532. 

Bahadur Shah then put Bhilsa, Chanderi and Malwa gener* 
ally under the Governorship of Sultan Alam Khan Lodi, a son 
of Bahlol Lodi. 2 

After the defeat of Bahadur Shah by Humayun at Mandu 
(1535) Mallu Khan of Sarangpur contrived to seize most of 
Central and Eastern Malwa and proclaimed himself king under 
the title of Kadir Shah, even striking coins.® Bhopat Rai, 
who held Raisen, paid tribute to him as his overlord. 

His exaltation, however, was short lived, as in 1542 Sher 
Shah entered Malwa and ousted him from his possessions. At 
this time Raisen and Chanderi were held by Puran Mai, who 
is sometimes styled a son of Silhadi (possibly an illegitimate 
son), who was holding the estate for Partab Rai (or Shah), the 
infant son of Bhopat Rai. On reaching Gagron, Shujaat 
Khan sent Ram Shah, the Tonwara Raja of Gwalior, to fetch 
Puran Mai, who, however, refused to come until Shujaat 
Khan himself went. Puran Mai’s wife was suspicious and 

1 B. G, 363 pp. 

2 This man was in 1526 proclaimed king under the title of Ala-ud- 
din by some of the nobles in opposition to Ibrahim, and Babar was in¬ 
vited by Daulat Khan to enter India in support of his candidature, an 
invitation which gave Babar the opening which ended in the Mughal 
conquest. He was defeated at Hodul near Delhi by Babar and later on 
confined in a fortress in Badakshan, whence he escaped and fled to the 
Sultan of Gujarat. His son was Tatar Khan, who was killed at Mandrael 
on a wild expedition to Delhi. E. M. H., v, 25, 27, 106; vi, 11. 

9 B, F., iv, 270 . 

I 
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foresaw treachery. The historian notes how upon Puran 
Mai’s setting out his wife Ratnavali, who was exceedingly 
beloved by him, sent to Shujaat Khan saying “I will then 
break my fast when I shall see Puran Mai again, and the 
whole time he is away I will sit on a bastion of the fort and 
watch for his return. ’ ’ The power of the Rajput Chief may be 
guessed from the fact that Puran Mai entered the presence of 
Sher Shah with a retinue of ‘ ‘ 6,000 horsemen, none of whom 
were forty years of age.” He was well received and returned 
in safety, leaving his younger brother Chhatar Mai as hostage.’^ 

Not long after this in the year A.H. 950 (1543) Sher Shah, 
apparently suspicious of the power of Puran Mai, attacked 
the fort. Abbas Khan gives a full and vivid account of this 
affair. Sher Shah had determined to starve out the garrison, 
but his Afghans, piqued by the taunts of the enemy, who made 
constant sallies from the fort which they were not allowed to 
return in kind, would not be restrained. One morning 1,600 
of them, contrary to orders, attacked Puran Mai’s troops. 
Afghans and Rajputs joined battle and up to the first watch 
of the day neither party had succeeded in driving the other 
from the ground. At length the Afghans got the advantage 
and finally drove their assailants from the field. Sher Shah 
though pleased with the victory publicly reprimanded the men 
for their disobedience, but ultimately rewarded them. 

The siege continued for six months, after which Puran Mai 
asked for terms. Puran Mai finally promised to evacuate the 
fort if Adll Kliaii, Shor Shah’s oldest son, and another noble 
would promise that the garrison should pass out unharmed. 
The promise was given and the fort at once surrendered, 
Puran Mai being given a camp behind the Sultan’s. 

The next act was one unworthy of Sher Shah’s great name. 
After Puran Mai had remained in camp some days “ the 
widows of the chief men of Chanderi and others waited for 
Sher Shah by the roadside, and cried out to him. They said : 
‘ We have suffered from this inhuman and malignant infidel 
all kinds of tyranny and oppression. He has slain our hus¬ 
bands and our daughters he has enslaved, and has made 
dancing girls of them and has seized our lands, and all 
our worldly goods—if you do not do us justice, here¬ 
after in the day of resurrection we will accuse you.’ 
As Sher Shah was a believing and just ruler, on hearing these 
zeal-stirring words of the oppressed the tears dropped from 
his eyes and he said, ‘ Have patience for I have brought him 
out by promises and oaths.’ They replied ‘ Consult with 
your Ulamas.’ ” Sher Shah, however, to his credit, hesitated 


1 E. M. H., iy, 392. 
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to break his word, but his Ulamas to whom he referred the 
question decided that Puran Mai must die. At sunrise, there¬ 
fore the camp was surrounded. Puran Mai, suspecting 
what was on foot, went into his tent and cut off the head of 
his wife Ratnavali, his companions following his example. 
“ While the Hindus were employed in putting their women 
and families to death, the Afghans on all sides commenced 
the slaughter of the Hindus. Puran Mai and his companions, 
like hogs at bay, failed not to exhibit valour and gallantry, 
but in the twinkling of an eye all were slain. 

Sher Shah made Raisen one of his principal forts, manning 
it with a large garrison including 1,000 artillery.^ 

In the time of Akbar Raisen was the headquarters of a 
sarhar in the suhah of Ujjain. In about 1760 Faiz Muhammad, 
on the pretence that the Governor, Nuid Ali Khan Khwajasera, 
was aiming at independence, seized the fort, reporting his 
reasons for doing so to the Emperor Alamgir II, who feeling 
his powerlessness at once issued a royal samd confirming him 
in possession of it. 

In 1796 Raisen was made over by Murid Muhammad 
Khan to Bala Rao Inglia as a pledge for the performance of his 
promises, but was retaken® very soon by Wazir Muhammad, 
and has since then remained in the possession of the family. 

The fort is well placed and must have been a formidable 
stronghold in early days. It is surrounded by a massive stone 
wall pierced with nine gateways, three to the north, three to 
the west, and two on the southern face. 

The wall is surmounted by thirteen bastions, three on the 
cast, five on the north, and three on the west. There are the 
remains of several buildings inside, including a mosque and 
a school built by Ghanim-ul-mulk. 

Three Hindu palaces are also standing called locally the 
Badal mahal, Rdjd Rohani kii rnahal, and Attardar ha, mahal. 
There are also four tanks, the Dura, Duri, Madagan and Sagar 
tanks, and 48 wells. 

There are several Hindu inscriptions on the walls and one 
or two Persian. There are some very curious rock paintings 
here representing hunting scenes. 

The town has nothing of special interest in it. It contains 
the Nizdmat and tahsU offices. Imperial and State post offices 
and a rMwaw dispensary. 

Ranigarh, taAs7fBamhori, Nizdmat-i-mashnk. —^A village 
situated in 23° 14'N. and 78° 20' E., now almost deserted. 

1 E. M. H., iv, 392 fl. t., 188. 

zibid, 417. 

8 The Anagram containing the date 1 is given on p. 21, Note £, 

I 2 
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It was an important place during the Gond occupation and 
still contains the remains of a fort. In Mughal days it was 
the headquarters of a mahal in sarkilr Hindia, Population 
was in 1901, 64 persons; 33 males, 31 females. 

Rehati, tahsU Mardanpur, Nizamat-i-jamb. —A big village 
in 22° 43'N. and 77° 28'E, It contains a police outpost, a 
sdyar-ndka, a State post office, and a school. Population 
(1901) 1,324; males 665, females 659. 

S 

Salkanpiir, tahsil Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i-janub, —A 
village lying at the foot of some hills in 22° 46' N. and 
77° 30' E, It is well known for the fair held in Baisdkh. 
Population (1901) 69; males 39, females 30. 

Sanchi, tahsU, Diwanganj, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. —Ancient 
site in 23° 29' N. and 77° 49' E., 5J miles from Bhilsa, on the 
Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The country between Sanchi and Bhilsa is famous as the site of 
the most extensive Buddhist remains now known in India, 
though, as Eergusson has pointed out, they may not have 
possessed the same importance in Buddhist times, and owe 
their survival to their situation in a remote and thinly- 
peopled part of India. Besides the topes described in this 
article other similar structures exist close by at the villages of 
Sonari, Satdhara, Bhojpur and Andher. Several relic caskets 
were found in them.^ 

The present village of Sanchi stands at the foot of a small 
flat-topped hill of sandstone rising some 300 feet above the 
plain. On the centre of the level summit and on a narrow 
belt leading down the western slope of the hill stand the 
principal remains, which consist of the great sift pa, a smaller 
one, a chaitya hall, and some ruined shrines. 

The great stupa is the chief object of interest, standing 
conspicuously in the centre of the hill. This building forms 
the segment of a sphere, solid throughout, and built of red 
sandstone blocks, and has a diameter of 110 feet at the base, 
A berm 15 feet high, sloping outwards at the base, forms 
a raised pathway 5J feet wide round the stupa, giving it a total 
diameter of 121 feet 6 inches. The top of the mound is flat 
and originally supported a stone railing and the usual pinnacle. 
This railing was still standing in 1819. When complete, the 
full height must have been 77^ feet. The stupa is enclosed by 
a massive stone railing, with monolithic uprights 11 feet high, 
which is pierced by four gates covered with carving both 
illustrative and decorative. To the north and south originally 


i Cunningham— BhilmTopes. J. K. A, S., ISOS—681 
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stood two monoliths which may have borne edicts of Asoka, 
one of which near the east gate was still entire in 1882 and 
measured 15 feet two inches in height. Just inside each 
gate is a nearly life-size figure of one of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
but unfortunately they have been moved, and no longer occupy 
their original and correct positions. The carved gates are the 
most striking features of the edifice. ■ They stand facing the 
four cardinal points, and measure 28 feet 6 inehes to the top 
of the third architrave, and with the ornamentation above, 32 
feet 11 inches. They are cut in a white sandstone rather 
softer than the red stone used in the mound, and are profusely 
carved with scenes from the Jdtalca stories, and other legends. 
It is noteworthy that Buddha himself is nowhere delineated. 
Bodhi trees or foot-prints alone represent him; of the medi¬ 
tating or preaching figures common in later Buddhist sculpture 
there is no trace. 

The construction of the mound is assigned to 250 B. C. 
and it was probably erected by Asoka. The gates, judging 
from the inscriptions upon them, are slightly earlier than the 
beginning of the Christian ora. Of the history of Sanchi we 
know nothing. Neither of the Chinese pilgrims. Fa Hian or 
Hiuen Tsiang, makes any mention of the place, while the 
Mahavanso merely narrates a tale of how Asoka, when sent 
as a young man to be the governor of Ujjain, married the 
daughter of the Sreshtin or headman of Chaityagiri or Vasanta- 
nagar of which the ruins, now known as Beshnagar, may be seen 
near Bhilsa, but no mention is made of this st-iipa. 

Close by are the ruins of a small temple, built in Gupta style 
and probably of the 4th century A. D. Beside it stand the 
ruins of a Ghaitya hall or Buddhist church which is of great 
importance architecturally, being the only structural building 
of its kind known to us, the other known examples of Ghaitya 
halls being rock-cut. All that remains is a series of lofty 
pillars and the foundations of the wall which shew that it 
was terminated by a solid apse. To the north-east of the 
great stupa formerly stood a smaller one,which is now a heap of 
bricks with a carved gateway before it. To the east on a kind 
of terrace are several shrines certainly not Buddhist but now 
containing colossal figures of Buddha. On the western slope 
of the hill, down which a rough flight of steps leads, is the 
smaller stupa surrounded by a railing, without gates. 

Several relic caskets and more than four hundred epigra- 
phical records have been diseovered in this neighbourhood, 
the last being cut on the railings and gates. 

A fragment of an edict pillar of the emperor Asoka carrying 
a tect'rd similar to that on the Allahabad pillar and the pillar 
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lately discovered at Sarnath. has been discovered hered The 
record ia addressed to the Maha-matra or religious supervisor 
in charge of Malwa and appears to refer to the up-keep of a 
road leading to or round the stvfa. Great interest attaches 
to the numerous inscriptions on the gates and railings. Some 
are from corporate bodies, as from the guild of ivory workers 
of Vidisha (Bhilsa), and from private individuals of all classes, 
landholders, aldermen (Sethi), traders, royal scribes and troop¬ 
ers, shewing how strong a hold Buddhism had obtained on all 
classes of the people. No different sects are mentioned, such 
as are met with in Buddhist cave records, but the presence of 
Saivite and Vaishnava names prove the existence of these 
forma of belief at this period. The donors live at various 
places, Eran (Eranika), Pushkara (Pokhara), Ujjain (Ujeni), 
and others. The records run from the 1st or 2nd century 
B. C. to the 9th and 10th, and include some of unusual 
interest. One assigns the gift of an upper architrave to 
the south gate to Rano Sari Satakarni, one of the Andhra 
kings in characters which fix the date of its erection in the 
first half of the 2nd century B. C. Two records dated (in the 
Gupta era) in 412 and 450 A. D.® record grants of money for 
the feeding of beggars and lighting of lamps in the great vihar 
(monastery) of Kakanadabota. Another record appears to 
refer to a Kushan king, probably Jushka Vasudeva.® In these 
records the name of the place is written Kakanada or in 
Pali Kakanava, the name Sanchi occurring nowhere. 

The dufa was first discovered by General Taylor in 1818, 
and was described by Captain Eell in 1819. It has since been 
the subject of many accounts by various writers, besides form¬ 
ing the basis of two books, A. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes (1854) 
and J. Eergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship (1868 and 
1873). 

In 1828 Mr. Haddock, Pohtical Agent at Bhopal, and 
Captain Johnson, his Assistant, injured the two stHpas by a 
careless examination. Though then well known the place was 
practically neglected till 1881-82, when the breach in the great 
stupa was filled in and the fallen gates were re-erected. The 
site is now in charge of the Director-General of Archseology, 
the Bhopal Darbar giving a yearly grant towards its up-keep. 

In 1868 the Emperor Napoleon III wrote to the Begam 
asking for one of the gates as a gift. The Government of India, 
however, refused to allow it to be removed, and instead plaster 
casts were taken and sent to Paris ; there are also casts at the 


1 E. I., viii, IGO. 

^ C. I., iii, 20, 260, 279. 

3 E. r., ii, 360. J. R. A. S., 1003-320, 
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South Kensington Museum in London, at Dublin, Edin- 
borough and elsewhere. 

J. Burgess, JoMmaio/ the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, 325, 
gives a summary of Sanchi literature. 

Sehore {Sihor), tahsU Sehore, Niza,mat-i-maghrib. —Sehore is 
the headquarters of a tahsU and also a British Civil and 
Military station. Sehore stands 1,760 feet above sea level in 
23° 12'N. and 77° 5' E. It is situated on the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Railway. The total population in 1901 was 16,864, of whom 
5,109 inhabited the native town, and 11,736 the military 
station, the two portions though administratively separate 
forming one continuous site, near the junction of the Siwan 
andLotia streams, which have been dammed to give an ample 
water supply. 

Town. —As is usual in such cases the native town has 
sufiered since the foundation of the British station, its trade 
and general importance passing to the latter place. A small 
fort stands in it in which the tahsll and iAano offices lie. Close 
by is a mosque erected, tradition says, on the site of a Hindu 
temple. It bears two records, one stating that it was built in 
A. H. 732 (1332 A. D.) and the other that it was repaired 
in A. H. 1281 or 1864 A. D. by Sikandar Begam. 

I 

Inscription by Mugliis-vd-dm. 

/ / ** 

J oJjUj ijiie j jJjO 

jf^ Ciis) cihj 

J 'i'k'j ijltk jl j! j j 

I 

Mughis-ud-din the exalted canopy (centre) of greatness, 
the sun of riches and of the faith, the greatest commander of 
the age, the governor of vast territories, the defender of the 
kingdom and the king, like Khusru in the council, like Rustum 
in the field, equal to Asuf and Khizr in wit and wisdom and 
the sincere promoter of the true faith. By the grace of God 
the creator of time and apace in an auspicious moment when 
the 732nd year had passed of the Hijra era, the foundations 
of this mosque from which even 1ffie sky borrows lustre, 
were laid. 
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Here stood an old mosque in a ruined state. It was re¬ 
constructed by God for the performance of devotion to him. 

Its first founder was Malik Mughis-ud-din who laid its 
foundation in 732 A. H. 

It was repaired and renewed by Sikandar Begam whom 
God made the decorator of the throne of Bhopal. 

The date when this second founder of it had become free 
(from the task of building) is given in the word, 

(1281 A.H.) 

The population was (in 1881) 6,206 ; 1891, 5,108 ; 1901, 
5,109 ; males 2,636, females 2,473 ; comprising 2,895 Hindus, 
94 Jains, 2,102 Musalmans, 4 Christians and 14 Animists. 

The place was once famous for its fine muslins, but the 
manufacture has almost wholly died out. Sehore does not 
appear to have been of any importance in Mughal days. In 
1814 it was the scene of the fight between Sindhia’s general 
Jean Baptiste Filose and Yashwant Rao, which gave Sindhia 
an excuse for withdrawing his troops and saved Bhopal city 
from being taken. 

Station .—The British station was founded in 1818 after the 
Pindar! war, when the site was selected by Captain Stewart 
for his headquarters and that of the Contingent force required 
to be kept up under the treaty. 

Until 1842 the Political Officer in charge ranked as an 
Agent to the Governor-General, who communicated direct 
with the Governor-General, but in that year his status was 
reduced to that of a Political Agent. 

It has now become a large and flourishing trade centre. 
A large fair, the Hardaul mela is held in December, which is 
attended by merchants from British India. 

The population of the station rose from 11,124 in 1891 
to 11,756 in 1901 ; males 6,244, females 5,511, comprising 
Hindus 8,886 o^ 75 per cent., Sikhs^ 284 or 2 per cent, .Jains 


1 Belong mainly to the Bhopal Battalion. 
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139, Musalmans 2,372 or 20 pei cent., Christians 63 and 
Animists 11. 

The British station is directly under the control of a 
Superintendent, acting under the Political Officer. He exer¬ 
cises the powers of a First Class Magistrate and Small Cause 
Court Judge. An adequate local income is derived from 
taxes on houses and lands and other miscellaneous sources. 
It amounts to about Rs. 60,000 a year, the expenses to about 
Rs, 50,000. 

Bhopal Battalion .—In 1818, after the treaty concluded 
with the Hawab, the contingent force which the Bhopal 
State had agreed to maintain was quartered at Sehore. 
The Bhopal contingent, as it was designated, was supplied 
from the Bhopal State Army, deficiencies being made 
good by drafting men in from the State regiments. There 
were no British officers with the corps which was directly 
under the orders of the Political Officer. Ihese State levies, 
however, objected to wearing uniform or undergoing proper 
discipline, and, in 1824, the contingent was reorganised and 
a military officer attached as Commandant, the force then 
consisting of 20 gunners, 302 cavalry and 674 infantry, the last 
being rearmed with muskets in place of the matchlocks they 
still carried. ■ The troops were employed to police the district 
and furnish escorts. Several reorganizations took place at 
different periods, the number of British Officers being raised to 
3 in 1847. In 1857 the force consisted of 72 gunners, 255 
cavalry and 712 infantry. Most of the men were then re¬ 
cruited in Northern India, Sikhs being enlisted both in the 
cavalry and infantry. I'he regiment shewed symptoms of 
unrest at this period, but never mutinied in force and 
assisted in protecting the Agent to the Governor-General at 
Indore, and also escorted the Political Agent and European 
residents of Sehore to Hoshangabad, to which place they 
retired at the request of the Begam. The artillery served 
as a complete unit under Sir Hugh Rose throughout the 
campaign. In 1859 the force was reconstituted as an infantry 
Battalion andbecame the Bhopal Levy. In 1865 it was again 
reconstituted as the Bhopal Battalion, and in 1878 was em¬ 
ployed in the .Afghan campaign on the lines of communication. 
In 1897 it was brought under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the station was included in the Narbudda District 
instead of being, as hitherto, a Political Corps, directly under 
the Governor-General. In 1903 it was reconstituted in four 
double companies of Sikhs, Muhammadans, Rajputs and 
Brahmans with 8 British Officers and 896 rank and file, and 
delocalised, receiving the title of the 9th Bhopal Infantrjq 
and in the following year for the first time since its creation 
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was transferred fro?n Sehore on relief, being replaced by a 
regiment of the regular army. The Bhopal State contributes 
towards the np-keep of the force, 'j.he original contribution 
was fixed at 1'3 lakhs, but was finally raised in 1849 to 2 
lakh^* 

The station is policed by 43 constables of the Central 
India Agency Police under a Sub-Inspector. Sehore is on the 
Ujjain-Bhopal branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
it is also connected by metalled roads with Indore, 96 miles, 
Bhopal 22 miles, and Narsinghgarh 44. A high school 
opened in 1839 by Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson when Political 
Agent and affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1867, and 
a girls’ school opened in 1865, both largely supported by the 
Chiefs of the Agency, stand in the station. A charitable Hos¬ 
pital was opened in 1855 and a I^eper Asylum by the Begam 
of Bhopal in 1889. A dak bungalow for Europeans and two 
saraia for native travellers and a Protestant Church, built in 
1868 by Colonel Osborne, w'ho was for 16 years Political 
Agent at Bhopal, are also situated here. A Government 
post and Telegraph office have been opened in the station. 

In 1857 the Contingent troops shewed signs of unrest and 
a number of them broke out into open mutiny. On 4th 
July Colonel Durand, Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, who had been, obliged to leave Indore, arrived at 
Sehore, Finally the Begam pointed out that the presence of 
Europeans at Sehore added to her difficulties in keeping order, 
and Major Richards, the Political Agent, and Colonel Durand, 
therefore, determined to leave and the party, 23 in number, 
proceeded to Hoshangabad under an escort of Bhopal troops. 
The treasury at Sehore and the command of the Contingent 
troops were made over to the Begam. On the signs of further 
unrest in the Contingent they were, on August 6th, attacked 
by the State troops and disarmed.^ In January 1858 on the 
arrival at Sehore of Sir Hugh Rose’s force, 160 of the 
mutineers were condemned and executed, Some attempted 
to escape, but were killed by the guards.® 

Sekrohi-“The Sekrohi circle is a unit of 3 kos or 6 
miles round Bhopal which forms a separate administrative 
unit. It is dealt with by the City Magistrate and generally 
from headquarters direct. 

SenwSs, tahaU Sewans, Nizdmai-i-mashrik .—Headquarters 
of a tahaU in 23° 37' N. and 78° 23' E. Population 3,752 ; 
males 1,767, females 1,985. It contains a police station, 
Ymml dispensary, school and Imperial and State pose 
offices, beside the tahaU, Tradition says this place was 

1 Narrative of Events reffaritwar Ihe. Mutiny in India, 18t)7-9. 

* “Delhi Gaiette,” January 16,1868. 
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founded by one Siah niece of Alha and Udal, the famous Bana- 
phar heroes. 

Shahganj, tahsU Shahganj, Nizdmat-i-janub.—See Chichli. 

Shamsgarh, tahsU Bilquisganj, Nimmat-i-maghrih .—A 
village lying in 23° 8' N. and 77° 23' E., 10 miles south of 
Bhopal. 

It is said to have been of importance under the Gonds of 
Ginnurgarh, when it was called Sonhra. In Mughal days it 
received its present name. It contains a small fort and some 
Jain remains. The latter consist of the remains of two temples. 
One of these is a replica of the Jain shrine at Bhojpur, being a 
rectangle 26 feet long by 15 feet broad. The walls are gone 
but three colossal tirthankars still stand. Similarly to the 
shrine at Bhojpur, the floor level is below that of the doorway. 

Many carved-stones are lying about, but no trace of any 
spire is to be seen, and in all probability the roof was made of 
fiat slabs. 

The other temple was Hindu but nothing except fragments 
remain. 

All round lie pieces of images, carving and of relics from 
these buildings. 

Population was (in 1901} 64 persons; males39, females25. 

A State post office and a police tlmna are situated here. 

Siarmau, tahsU Silwani, Niumat-i-mashrik .—A village 
in 23° 26' N. and 78° 35' E. It is an important local trade 
centre where a large weekly market is held. Population 773 ; 
males 387, females 386. 

Siddiqgauj, tahsU Jawar, Nizdmat-i-maghrib .— 

Headquarters of the tahsU in 22° 52' N. and 76° 38' E. 
Population 1,239 ; males 647, females 592. Besides the tahsU 
offices, it contains a police station, a school, a State post office 
and a Yundm dispensary. 

Silwani, tahsU Silwani, Nizdmat-i-mashrik .—A village 
and tahsU headquarters situated in 23° 18' N. and 78° 29i 
E. This is perhaps the Siwani of Abul Fazl, though that 
name may refer to Siwans also. It contains the tahsll 
offices, Urdu and Hindi schools, a Yunani dispensary, police 
station and Imperial and State post offices. A large market 
is held here weekly. Population (1901) 3,021 ; males 

1,468, females 1,553. 

Sulla, tahsU Raisen, Nizdmat-i-mashrik .—A depopulated 
village in 23° 16' N. and 77° 64' E., 5| miles south of Raisen. 
Many fine but badly mutilated Jain remains lie in the village, 
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Sultauganj, tdhsU Sewans, Nizamat-i-mashrik. —A village 
situated in 23° 30' N.; 78° 36' B. Population 256 ; males 
123, females 133. It is a place of some importance locally. 

U 

Udepura, tahsil Udepura, Nizamat-i-janwh .—Headquar¬ 
ters of the tahsU lying on the Dhamna mla in 23° 5' N. and 
78° 33' E. Population was (in 1901) 3,167 ; males 1,506, 
females 1,661. It contains the offices, Urdu and Hindi 
school, police station, Yundm and English dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices. 

Umraoganj, tahsll Diwanganj, Nizdmal-i-mashrik .—A 
village in 23° 12' N. and 77° 39' E. Population (1901) 433 ; 
males 235, females 198. It is a place of some local import¬ 
ance. 
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LtUer (in Persian) from Colonel Muir dated, let Rabi-us-iani 1193 
Hijri (29th April 1778), 

My kind frknd NawJb Sahib, 

The union and amity whiah exiat betwem yourself and the (East 
India) Company are well known to me, and were lately proved by the 
active assistance and consideration displayed at the time of Colonel 
Goddsrd’s march through your diatrlat. I liave received a full account 
from Captain Palmer of your arrangement with Colonel Camao. As 
you are the sincere friend of the Company I trust you will now manifest 
that friendship which is the result of mutual amity, and take no heed 
of the measures which Colonel Camac was obliged to adopt'. 

I have a large force with me which will soon reach you. If God wills 
the removal of your enemies and the restoration of peace in your domi¬ 
nions will be achieved as you desire, by our combined action as onr 
interests are identical. You should leave no stone nntnrued in your 
efforts to drive away the enemy and .«afeguard your territories till the 
arrival of this force which will soon reach yon. Our combined armiee 
will root up the foe and your dominions be for ever free from change. 

(Finally) whatever yon may desire will always be acted upon. 

Hoping to meet you. 

Seal of 

Colonel Muir, 1192. 

' The Pereisa here is most vagao. 
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TREATY between the Honoukabib the East India Compant 
and the Nawab Nuzzitb Mahomed KnAN, Rblee of Bhopai, 
concluded by Captain Josiah Stewabt on the part of the Honoub- 
ABLE Company, in virtue of full powers granted by HiS Excellency 
THE Mabqdis oe Hastings, K.G., Govebnob-Geneeal, etc., etc., 
and by Kdbecm Mahomed Khan Bahabue and Shahzad Mcsseeh 
Saheb on the part of the Nawab Ndzzus Mahomed Khan in virtue 
offull powers granted by the Nawab—1818. 

ARTICLE 1. 

There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of interests 
between the Honourable the East India Company and the Nawab of 
Bhopal, bis heirs and successors ; and the friends acd enemies of one 
party shall be the friends and enemies of both. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The British Government engages to guarantee and protect the prin¬ 
cipality and territory of Bhopal ag-ainst all enemies. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The Nawab of Bhopal and his heirs and successors will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government and acknow¬ 
ledge its supremacy, and will not have any connection with other Chiefs 
and States. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The Nawab and his heirs and sucoessois will not enter into nego¬ 
tiation with any Chief or State without the knowledge and sanction of 
the British Government. But their usual amicable correspondence 
with friends and relations and necessary correspondence with neigh¬ 
bouring zemindars and managere on matters of small importance shall 
continue. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The Nawab and his heirs and successors will not commit aggression 
on any one. If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall be 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The State of Bhopal shall furnish a contingent of six hundred (600) 
horse and four hundred (400) infantry for the service of the British 
Government. Whenever required^ and when necessary, the whole of the 
Bhopal forces shall join the British army excepting sudh a portion as 
may be requisite for the internal administration of the Country. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The British troops are to be at all times admitted into the Bhopal 
territory, the commanding officers of such troops using their utmost 
endeavour to prevent injury to the crops or other damage, and, if neces¬ 
sary, shall canton there ; in which event the Nawab engages, for 
himself, his heirs and successors, on application to that effect, to cede tc 
the British Government, to serve as a uepdt, the fort of Nuzzurghur or 
of Qoolgaon with ground to the distance of 2,000 yards, all round the 
fort. 
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ARTICLE 8. 

The Naweb, his heirs and succetsors, will afford every facility to the 
British, trccjs in obtaining supplies j and all articles of supply required 
for them shall bepurol aeed ip and pass through the Nawab's territory 
free of duty. 

ARTICLE 9. 

The Nawab and his heirs and suocossors shall remain absolute rnlers 
of their country, and the jurisdiction of the British Government shall not 
in any manner be introduced into that principality. 

ARTICLE 10. 

The NaWab having exerted himself and employed the resources of 
his Govern meat with zeal and fidelity in the late service against the 
Pindarees, the British Government, in order to mark its approbation of 
his conduct and to enable him to maintain the stipulated contingent hereby 
grants to the Nawah, his heirs and successors, in perpetuity the five 
mehala of Ashta, Jehawar, Sohoro, Dooraha, and Daveepoora to be held 
by them in exclusive authority. 

ARTICLE 11. 

This treaty, consisting of eleven artioles having been concluded at 
Raisen and signed and sealed by Captain Stewart and by Kurram 
Mahomed Khan Bahadur and by Shahxad Musseeh Saheb, Captain 
Stewart engages to obtain the vatifiootion of the Governor-General within 
three weeks from this date ; and .fCuvrum Mahomed Khan and Shahzad 
Mmseeh (engage to obtain tho vatihoatiou of the Nawab Nuaznr 
Mahomed Khan in two days. 

Done at Raisen this 2t5th day of February a. 1>. 1818, corresponding 
with the 20oh of Rabbee-ul-sanee 1233 of the Hegira. 


L. S. I (Sd.) J. STEWART. 


L. S. 


(Sd.) KL'RRUM MAHOMED KHAN. 


L. S. 


(Sd.) SIIAHZUD MUSSEEH SAHEB. 


Thi< Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Governor-General 
at Lucknow on the 8th day of March 1818. 


Company’s 

Seal. 


(Sd.) HASTINGS, 
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APPENDIX C. 


The Bhopal Battalion. 

After the treaf.y eoncluded wit,h the NawSb in 1818 the Contingent 
Porce which the Bhopal State therein agreed to maintain, was qnartered 
at Sehore. The “ Bhoi al Cuntinaent ” as it was designated was sup¬ 
plied from the BhopSl State Armr, deflcienoies being made good by 
drafting men in from the State Regiments. There were no British 
Officers with the Corps which w«s direotly under the orders of the 
Political Officer. Those State leriss, however, objected to wenring uni¬ 
form or undergoing proper discinline, and, in 1824, the Contingent 
was reorganised and a niilitary officer attached as Commandant, the 
force then consisting of 29 gunners, 302 Cavalry and 674 Infantry. 
The last being rearmed with muskets in place of the raatclilooks they 
still carried. Soon after this they took part in a fight with Chain Singh 
of Narsinghgarh in which 44 of the enemy were hilled. They were 
usually employed to po'ice the district and furnish escorts. Several 
reorganizations took place at different periods, the number of British 
Officers being raixed to 3 in 1847. In 1867, the force consisted of 72 
gunners, 255 Cavalry and 712 Infantry. Most of the men were recruited 
in Upper India, Sikhs being enlisted both in the Cavalry and Infantry. 

The regiment shewed symptoms of unrest at this period, but was 
never in full mutiny, although their behaviour necessitated the with¬ 
drawal of the Political Agent,and subsequently the Bhopal State troops 
were obliged to disarm them by force. 

A detachment, consisting mainly of Sikhs, assisted in protect¬ 
ing the Agent to the Governor-General at Indore, and also escorted 
the Political Acent and European re.sidents of Sehore to lloshangabad, 
to which place they retired at the request of the Begam. The Artillery 
as a complete unit served under Sir Hugh Rose throughout theoam- 
paign. In 1859, the force was reconstituted as an Infantry Battalion 
and called the “ Bhopal Levy.” In 1865 it was again reconstituted 
as the “Bhopal Battalion" and was in 1878 employed in the Afghan 
campaign on the lines of communication. In 1897, it w.as brought 
under the orders of the Coromander-in-Chiof and included in the 
Narbada District instead of being as hitherto a Political Corps, direotly 
under the Governor-General. 

In 1908, it was reconstituted in four double companies of Sikhs, 
Muhammadans, Rajputs and Brahmans with 8 British-Officers and 896 
rank and file, and delocalised, receiving the title of the “ 9th BhopSl 
Infantry, " and in the following year for the first time since its creation, 
was transferred from Sehore to Allahabad on relief, being replaced by 
the “ 46th Punjabis. ” The Bhopal Stste contributes towards the up¬ 
keep of this force. The original oontribution was fixed at 1* 3 lakh 
hut was finally rsised, in 1849, to 2 lakhs. 
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1818 

1918-23 

1824-28 

1823-24, 1824-28 
1828-34 

1834-38, 1840-41 
1839-40 

1841- 42 

1842- 47 
1847-48 

1849-30, 1854-56 

l>60-63 

1853-64 


POLITICAT 4 OFFICERS AT BHOPAL. 

An account has been given where possible. 

Captain J. Stiwabt. 

Captain W. Henlbt. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Hbbbbbt Madbock, I. S., bom in 1790- 

Captain J, Johkstonb. (Assistant) 

Captain tf. Aloes. 

Mr. L. 'WiLKIHSON. 

Captain William Bidole. 

Captain J. E, Landebs. 

Captain H. W, Tebveltan. 

Captain J. D. CimNiNOHAM. 

Captain W, F. Eden. 

Major (afterwards Sir) Renbt Mabion Ddband, 

Mr. S. D. Tounshead. 

Major Samdel Chabtebs 11 aophbbson.— Entered the Madras Army, 

1827, in the operations against the Rftjs of Qumsur in Orissa 1885 ! in¬ 
quire and reported on the wild tribe of Khonds in Gumsttr and the 
measures required for the suppression of Meriah or human sacrifice 
among them, 1837-89 ; as principal assistant to the Collector of Qanjam 
he reformed the Khonds, 1842-41: appointed agent to the Goremor* 

General in 1846 to suppress human sacriSce and female infanticide in the 
hill tracts of Orissa : his conduct investigated and charges against him 
found untenable: Political Officer at Benares, Bhopal and Gwalior, where 
with Dinkar Eao, he kept Sindhia loyal in the mutiny of 1867: died at 
Calcutta, April 16,1860. 

Mr. W. H. Rickaeds. 

Captain W, Gobdon-Cumminq. 

Captain A. E. E. Hutchiitson. 

Major A L. MoMcllih. 

Colonel .John William WiLLonsHBr-OsBOBNE.— Born 1833, son .. j.., 
of Major-General Willoughby Osborne; entered the Madras Army, l876-76and ' 
]8o0 J Brilish Agent to assist (he MahSi'Sja of Eewah in his Government, 

1867-62 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 1871; seived through the Indian Mutiny j 
w'unded in the action ; C. B., Honorary Aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, 

1860; Political Agent in Bhopsl and Eetident at Gwalior, 1863-81; 
died, Ootober, 8,1881. 

Colonel E. TaoMfou. 

1809-71 

Mr. Henbt Clbmbbts Babstow.— Late Bengal 0, S. Arrived, Slat 
Oo'ober 1861, and served in the North-Western Provinces as Assistant 
Mogistrate and Collector and Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector; 


1885-69 

I960 

1859-60, 1861-62 
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1878-78 ond 
1881-87. 


1789-90 


1881 


1887-90 


1890-91 


served under the Government of India, Foroign Department, January 
1874,to October, 1876, aa Offioiatiog Politioal Agent, Bhopal; Officiating 
Superintendent. Dehra Dnn, Pebrasry, 1876 ; Magistrate and Colleotor, 
Cawiipore, April, 1880 ; retired November, 1886. 

Maior-General William Kihcaid, Indian Army—Bnsign, Madias 
Army, March, 1849 ; appointed to adjnst boundary dispute, Bhop&l 
Agency, March, 1864; Assistant Political Agent; Bnndelkhand, and 
Judge, Small Cause Court, and Cantonment Magistrate, Nowgon^ 1866 ; 
Second-in Command, Malna Bhil Corps; Deputy Bhil Agent and Politioal 
Aesistant. Manpor, and Commandant, Malwa Bhil Corps and Politioal 
Agent in Bhopawar, 1869—76; Politioal Agent, Bhopal, August, 1876 ; 
Politioal Agent, Bhopawar, and Commandant, Malwa Bhil Corps, October, 
1879 i Politioal Agent, Bhopal, 1881—87 ; returned to Europe, 1887, to 
U. S. list, October, 1889. 

Major William PuAitcis Peideaux, C.S.—Joined Bombay foioe. 
1860 i Assistant Political Resident, Aden, 1864 ; Politioal Agent and His 
Majesty's Consul-General at Zfiniibav, 1873 ; Assistant Secretary, 
Foreign Department, Government of India, 1876 ; Resident, Persian 
Gulf, 1876 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 1879 ; Governor-General’s Agent 
with the Eiugof Oudh, 1880; Resident, Eastern States, Rajputana, 
1882 i retired 1887. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Patbio Wilsoh Bannebman, I. A.—Ensign, 
Bombay Army, June, 1852 : Assistant to the Superintendent, Nimaeh, 
July, 1869 i Assistant to Governor-General’s Agent, Central India, 1860. 
and Politioal Assistant in Bhopawar, also Bhil Agent and Commandant, 
Malwa Bhil Corps, August, 1866 ; Politioal Agent, Baghelkhand, and 
Superintendent of Rewah, March, 1871 •, Politioal Agent, Bhopal, 1880 i 
Resident, Eastern States, Uajputana, October, 1881 ; Resident, Gwalior, 
March, 1882 j acted as Agent to Governor-General in Central India, 
1883-84, and again in 1887 j reverted to Military Department, 1888, to 
U. S. list, J uno, 1890. 

Major-General Hbnbv Wtlie, C.S,I.—Ensign, October, 1861 ; 
arrived, 16th November, 1861, and took pai't in the North-West Frontier 
campaign, 1863 ; the 2nd Yusufsai expedition, (medal and clasp), the 
Bhutan campaign, 1865 (clasp), the Abyssinian expedition, 1868 (medal), 
and the Hazara campaign, 1868 (clasp); on special duty in Baluchistan, 
with Major Sir E, Sandeman, 1876—77; Assistant to Govetnor-General’a 
Agent, Baluchistan, 1877 ; served in the Afghan campaign, 1878—80 
(medal) ; C.S,I., February 1881; Assistant to the Resident in Mysore 
and Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Cooig, 1882 ; Political Agent, 
Bhopawar, February 1885 ; Jbalawar, April,1886; Bhopal, March, 1887 ; 
Resident, Nepal, October, 1891 ; Officiating Agent to the Governor- 
General, Balcuhistan, February, 1893 ; retired, April, 1900. 

Sir Abthue Henet Temple Maetindale, K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 
(Madras).—Arrived, 10th November, 1875 ; served in Madras as Assistant 
Colleotor and Magistrate, and in the Foreign Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as Attachd and Assistant and Junior Under-Secretary 
to Government; Officiating Assistant to Resident in Mysore and Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, February 1885 j Officiating Resident, 
May—June, 1885 ; First Assistent and Secretary for Berar to the 
Resident, Hyderabad, November, 1886 ; Politioal Agent, Quetta and 
Pishiu, April, 1887 ; First Assistant to Governor-Generars Agent, 
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Central lo^ia, Ootober, 1S88 ; Political Agent, Bhop&I, Jaly, 1890, snc) 

■IhSrIawar, January, 1892 ; Coromiaaioner, Ajmer-MerwSra, May, 1894; 

Eesident at Gvralior ; Acting Besident, Western States of B&jpntllna, 

June, 1896 ; Agent to Goyernor-Qeneral, BajputSna, and Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Ajmer-Mei'wSra, March, 1898 ; C. 8 .I., 1900 ; E.C.S.L, 1901; 
retired, Ootober,1905. 

Lientenant-Colonel Maloolm Jobn Mbade, C.I.E., I.A.—Arrived, 1991 . 96 , ii 9 g 
10 th November, 1878; served under the Military and Foreign Depart¬ 
ments, and was appointed. Assistant to Resident, Hyderabad, and 
Assistant Superintendent in Thagi snd Dakaiti Department, August, 

1878 ; from 1879, was Assistant to Governor-Qeneral's Agent in Central 
India, for various periods ; Superintendent of operations for Control of 
Mosbias, July, 1885 ; Political Agent, Bagbelhhand, and Superintendent 
of Rewah State, 1887 ; Political Agent in Rbopawar, 1889 ; Political 
Agent, Bsghelkband, and Superintendent of tbe Rewah State, 1891, and 
in Bhopal, 1891; Political Besident, in Persian Gulf, 1897 ; 

C.I.E., 1900 ; OfBoiating Agent to tbe Governor-General in Central 
India, 1901; Besident, Baroda, 1901. 

Major Lsweencb Impet, I.A.—First commission, 10th March, 1883 ; isssindsssin 
Political Assistant, 1889 ; Assistant to Governor-General's Agent in 
RsjputSna, 1890 ; Afisistant Commissioner, Meiwara, 1896 ; Political 
Agent, Bhopal, 1896 ; again Assistant in ESjputana, 1896 ; Political 
Agent, Alnar, 1898 to 1899 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 1902 to 1904. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph HENsy, Newill, I.A.—Arrived, 26th 1995.96 
December, 1866 ; served under the Foreign Department in tbe Tbagi and 
Dakaiti Branch, 1872 ; Cantonment Magistrate, 1882 ; 2nd Assistant to 
Besident at Hyderabad, 1884; from Match, 1887, served as Political 
Agent at Bhopawar and afterwards in South East Baluchistan ; Political 
Officer in charge of Sardar Ayub Khan, November, 1889 ; Acting 
Political Agent, Jhalawar, 1892 ; Cautonmeut Magistrate, Nasirabad, 

1895 ; Political Agent, Bhopal,and Resident, Western States of Eajputana, 

1895-97 ; Resident at Gwalior, 1897 ; transferred to U. S. List, 1899■ 

Major Chables Aenold KehBall, C.I.E., I.A.—First commission, 1995 
1881 ; Political Assistant,1892; Politicil Agent in Bhopal, 1896 ; Acting 
Political Eesident in Persian Gulf, 1990 to 1904 ; C.l.tl., 1903; Politick 
Agent in Loralai, 1906. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay Shebwood, Newuaech, I.A.—First issa-iaeo 
commission, 1879; from February, 1886, served as Assistant to the 
Governor-General's Agent at Indore, Ajmer, and Quetta ; Assistant Besi¬ 
dent, Mysore, 1889; First Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent, 

Eajputana, 1892, and in same capacity in Central India, 1893 ; Political 
Agent, Bhopal, 1896 ; Political Officer with Sardar Ayub Khan, 1901; 

Political Besident in Turkish Arabia, 1903; Political Agent in Malwa, 

007. 

Mr. John Lano, I.C.S—Arrived, 1890, and served in Bengal as 1900.1999 
Assistant .Magistrate and Collector and Under Secretary to Government; 

•Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 1896 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 

1909; Kaiser-i-Hind Medal, 1901 ; Magistrate and Collector, 1902. 

Major John Mannebs-Smith, V.C., C.I.E., I.A.—Served under tbe 1901-1901 
Foreign Department, 1837 ; on speoial doty to Sikkim in connection with 
tbe negotiations with the Chiuese Ambau, 1883 ; Assistant to the Officer 

K 2 
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on special duty at Gilgit 1889; Atsistaut io the Governor-GeneralV 
Agent, Rsjput&na, 1892; on deputation to Kotab State, 1892 ; on dnty 
under the orders of the British Agent at Gilgit, 1898 ; on deputation 
with Kabul Mission, 1893 ; C.I.E., 1894 ; Folitioal Agent, Bandelkhand, 
1894 ; First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor*General in Balu* 
chist&n, 1894 ; Assistant to Besident in Kashmir, 1896, in charge of 
ex'Amir, 1897 ; Political A gent in Haraoti and Tonk, 1898 ; Political 
Agent, Gilgit, 1898: Political Agent, Bikaner, IfeOl; Political Agent, 
Malwa, 1903 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, 1904 ; Resident in Nepal, 1905. 

MaJOS Chables Habebton, Pbitchabo, I.A.—First oommissioui 
1882 ; from 1888, acted as Assistant to Governor-General's Agent, Balu¬ 
chistan, engaged in bouiidary settlement work in Mewar (1889—1890); 
Assistant to Resident, Hyderabad, and to the General 8nperintendent, 
Thagi and Hakaiti, 1890, and Assiatant Commissioner, Mersrara, 1891 ; 
Folitioal Agent, Eastern States of Rajputana, 1893 ; Settlement OGBoer, 
Tonk, 1894; Assistant Secretary to Government of India, Foreign De¬ 
partment, 1896 ; Assistant Oommissoner, Ajmer, 1897 ; Political Agent 
in Bondelkhand, 1899 ; Resident, Gwalior, 1902 ; Political Agent in 
Haraoti and Tonk, 1902 ; Folitioal Agent, Bhopal, March 1905. 

ttot Captain Chakies Eokeobd Luabd, M.A. (Oxoh.), I.A.—Served in 

Military Department, 1892—96; Cantonment Magistrate. Nowgong, and 
on Famine duty in Bundelkhand, 1897 : Boundary Settlement OfBoer 
in Central India, 1898 ; Assistant to Goveraor-General’s Agent in Central 
India, 1899 ; on deputation in connection with Census work in CentraF 
India, 1900-1902; officiated as Resident Indore, 1902 ; Assistant to 
Governor-General's Agent in Rajputana, 1902; on deputation as Superin¬ 
tendent for compilation of Imperial Gazetteer in Central India, 1902 ; 
Political Agent in Bhopal, 1906, in addition to the Gazetteer work. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Johk ErBSEti Coiqdhottn Colvin, I. A.— 
Joined, 1879; employed under the Military Department to 1886 ; 
appointed Assiatant to the Governor-General's Agent in Rajputana, 
1886 ; Private Secretary to Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, 1887 ; Governor to the Nawab of Rampur, April, 1887 ; 
Resident Political Officer, Rampur State, 1894; Assistant to Resident 
in Mysore, 1897 ; Political Agent iu Bundelkhand, 1897 ; Superintendent 
of State Oounoil, Cooch Behar, 1899 to 1903; on special duty in Central. 
Iidia, November, 1905 ; Political Agent, in Bhopal, 1906 ; Political 
A-ent in Bharatpur, 1906 ; retired 1907. 

itof Major SrcABT Faequhibson, Batlet, I. A.—First commission, 6th 

February, 1884; Political Assistant in Rajputana, 1888 to 1892; Political 
Agent, Bikaner, 1899 ; Political Agent, Baghelkband, November, 1900 ; 
First Assistant to GoverDor-GenerBl's Agent in Central India, 1904; 
oil special duty in Central India, 19C5; Political Agent iu Bhopal, 1906, ' 
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TABLE I. 


Bhofah Stati 


Temperature, 



Arerag* teaaperatui'e between maxixnnni aud Tniuimnm ot each day. 
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TAHI.E II. 

ttainfall. 


Bhopal State. 


rear. 


1 


1801-92 . 



1932-9.J . 



lSf3-94 . 



1894-0 . 



1935-90 . 



1S98-97 . 



1897-08 . 



1808-99 . 



1800-1900 



1900-01 . 



lOOJ-03 . 



1002-03 . 



1903-04 . 



1004-05 . 



leo.'i-oe , 



1900-07 . 



1907-08 . 



1908-00 . 



1000-10 



1010-11 . 



1911-12 . 



1012-13 . 



1013-14 . 



1914-15 . 



lOlSrie . 



1916-17 . 



1917-18 . 



1918-19 . 



1919-2U . 





Noth.— The reorganization has divided iho state into throe distri jis, viz., theiEasteru, Southern 
and Western. bIdco 1905. 


BEMiBES. 







Serial nombei. 
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TAULE III.. 


Bhopal Stats» 


Distribution of ^populations 


Administrntivo 

Divisions. 


< 

3 


Nuamal-i*mabUrik 1,072 


Nizamflt*i*maghrib 2,228 


NizSroat'i-janii'b 


Bhopal city • 


Totai/ 


2,?(>i 


5,902 


6 


Total iopulation. 


UbLIN POPTJLATIoy, 


5^ 

7 


i j 

? 

961' 115,923' 72,66.5 

: I 


1,102 200,0eo 1100,977 


I 


a 


73.170 ’ 


09,043 


1,010 243,667 ! 120,608 I 122,989 


7C,6C1 


38,886 


1 

6 i 8 , 073 , 666,961 


333,084 


37,675 


332.877 


10,271 


7B,561 


95,832 


10 


0,778 


38,B86 


3,664 


a 

o 


9,493 


37,676 


*7,168 


74 


90 


90 


Note.—1 he population figuroe areexolusiTO of railway and Sehore Station. 


Density per square mile. 
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TABLE IV. 


Bhopal Staie 


Cdueial Statutic$ of Population,. 


PartiouUio. 

1901. 

1 

1801. 

1881. 

1 

j£ 

£ 


M 

*«« ' 
i j 

fa 1 

Persons. 

*3 

s 

• 

'3 

1 

fa 

p 

o 

£ 

ai 

fa 

1 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

& 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

Xteligion 

665,961 

333,081 

332,877 1 

952,^6 

491.995 

450,601 

954,001 

499,643 

456,259 

Hindus . 

483,611 

242,5:3 

241.038 







JaiQs , • 

6.307 

3,196 

3,201 ^ 







Uusalmans 

83,989 

43.066 

40,032 







Ohriiitlans . 

210 

104 

106 







AnlmUts . 

01,441 

43.074 

47.467 







Othei , 

314 

181 

138 







Civil 










Couditlon. 










Unmarried . 

1248,428 

112,121 

106,302 







Married 

320,726 

167,376 

103.350 







Widowed 

06,818 

33,688 

68,228 







Bduoation. 










Literate 

20,483 

26,463 

8,030 







llUtemtt , 

636,478 

[306,631 

320,848 







Language. 










Hindi 

331,076 

178,133 

132,842 







Urdu . 

147.779 

76.113 

71,666 







Hundeikhandi 

2,421 

1.206 

1,166 







other. 

161,686 

77.673 

77,113 
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TABLE V. 


Bhofal State 


I ital StatUtiet. 


Tear. 


1908-01 

ItOl-OS 

IOOS-00 

1900-07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


11,091 


Bzbthp. 


i 


7,372 


16,843 I 8,803 
13.024 d.lfiO 


%. 
aS 


6,122 I 

7,063 ' 

7,701 ‘ 


I 

21'1 I 23,919 
25 2 I 16,560 
2Vl’f 21,310 


Diaiii. 


E 

7 


11,616 

8,195 

10,715 


11,301 

9,363 

10,485 


' » 


Sl'l 

31’8 
22'3 


10 


I 


1913-11 

1911-15 

1916- 16 
1910-17 

1917- 18 
1818-19 


1919-20 
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TABLE VI. 


Bhopiii State. 


Deaths accordinij to Causes. 


Year, 

Total Deatbo esou 

^ 1 . 
i 1 1 

§ 

o 

M 

o 

S 

CD 

OD 

a> 

► 

Cm 

B 

O • 

«iS 

11 
w ^ 

"eS » 

Is 

fS 

-a 

< 

Total. 

1 

2 3 

4 

'6 

6 

7 

8 

g 

1003-04 

1 

2.349 11,689 

H9 

810 

O/'OO 

1,827 

32,910 

1004.05 

4.943 2.000 

FOA 

312 

6,611 

2,13b 

16,660 

]906'06 

3,051 7,041 

1,165 

2.133 

0.802 

2/tJ5 ... 

21,210 

18064)7 








1807-08 

1 







1908-08 

1 







1809-10 

1 

1 







1010-11 

1 







191M3 








1912-13 








1913-U 

J 







1911-16 








191fi-16 








1916-17 








1917-18 

i 







1918-19 

i 







1019-90 









Reuahes. 


lo 
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-3 s 

QQ {L, 



4,342 ... ^3,109 84,030 43,635 6,089 24.733] 


Load canning. 
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table 


Leading 




AREA. IN 


number 

OF 


rOPULATION, 

Tear. 

S<)i;aB£ Miles. 

Acres. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

1901. 

3 

l«4 

1 

M 

'So 

3 

o 

H 

Khulf^a. 

N 

'll' 

1 

-I 

KC 

A 

CL 

EC 

’-i 

% 

3 

lal 

A 

M 

'u 

iq 

cd 

ft 

j ' 

i 



1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

0 


8 

1 1 

OlOj 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 I 

16 

Normal 
;ear . 

6,00V 

6,S67 

1,645 

4,417,600 

3,469,301 

058,200 

j 

5 

1 

' 3.07S 

2,43') 

643 

665,061 

607,801 

168,160 

1901-02 

6.902 

6,367 

1,646 

4,4'7,483 

3,393,913 

1,023.540 

6 

e 

1 

3,073 

2,134 

saoj 

606,001 

5U6.451 

169,510 

1002-08 

6,912 

6,3fi7 

1,645 

4,417,483 

3,459,261 

968,222 

5 

h 

1 

3.073 

2.430 

643 

866,961 

607,801 

168,160 

1903-0^ 

0,902 

6,357 

1,545 

4,417,483 

8.410,813 

907,670 

6 

f. 


3,073 

2,480 

COO 

686,961 

667,673 

93,388 

1904-05 

0,902 

6,367 

1,616 

4.417,493 

3,458.012 

069,471 

6 

6 

-i 

3,073 

2,410 

664 

605,061 

571,640 

94,321 

1906-0« 

6,902 

8,367 

1,646 

4,417,483 

3,428,004 

089.479 

fi 

6 


3.073 

2,421 

652 

665,081 

573.233 

92,723 

1006-07 












1 

1 




1907-08 
















1908-09 
















1900-10 
















1910-11 
















1911-12 
















1912-13 
















1918-14 
















1914-16 
















1016-16 
















1916.17 
















1917-18 
















1918-19 





! 











1919-20 





1 
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cultivated abba. 



IHCOUE hbbitbs bbou lahb 


1.116,800 018,600 198,300 27,700 oa.AOOi- 5,300 30,72,488 

1,100,410 845,801 263,600 27,857 2l,00o| 0,788 31,60,322 

1.116,803 918,46' 108,346 27,700 22,430j 8.276 33,02,428 

1,124,120 912,06? 212,063 20,638 20,«3s! 6.000 34,70,923 

1,181,630 020,800 2lO,73o'23,634 17,000: 5,668 36,23,807 
1,145,039 036,388 210,5.11'22,310 17,082 . 6,258| 36,90,200 


25,03,181 6.60.297j 28,79,109 j 23,00,882 6.60,287 

24,08,000 7,60.722 26,61,000 . 19,19,700 ' 7,32,200 

I i I 

27.40,400 6,63,020 28,31,100 | 2,11,700 6,29,400 

30,08,706 6,73,217| 20,46,600 20,91,300 6,66,800 

20,63.299 6,70,608 26.89,680 21.36,089 6,53,000 

30,23,012 6,60,288 28,79.17 ' 23,00,982 5,60,288 
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APPENDIX TO 

Leadinfj Statistics 





Akka in 

. 

Nuhbib or 


Serial number. 

Administrative Divisions. 


Square 

miles. 

Bighae. 

(«) 

Towns, 

Villages, 

Population 

1901. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1 

KizAmH-i-masbrik 

1 


1,893,292 


961 

115,823 


KhillsJ .... 



1,-477,866 

... 

760 

121,642 


Jigiv , . . . 


433 

416.936 


303 

24.181 

2 

Uiasmat-I-maebrlb 


2,226 

2.136.890 

1 

1.102 



KliMflR . s . . 


1,778 

1,706, MO 

4 

8B9 

166,069 


Juglr . . * . 


448 

430.4,60 

... 

213 

34,061 

3 

WIziimat-l'jncab i. 


2,7W 

2,596.013 

... 


213,557 


KlialsH .... 


2,0J0 

7,9.58.210 

... 

773 



Jagir .... 


0G4 

f.37,833 

... 

237 

34,491 

4 

Bbopal city . 




1 

... 

76,501 


Rhalsr*. .... 


... 


I 

... 

7li,661 


JAgir .... 


... 


... 




Total 


6,902 

€,626,2t^5 

6 

3.073 

665.961 


KhS-lsS . , ■ . 


6.357 

5.742,006 

6 

2.421 

671,238 


Jlglr .... 

• 

1.645 

1,484.21» 

... 

063 

62,72Si 


(a) 960 Atyjkaf ss 
highat ss 













TABLE VIII, 


Bhopal State. 


for a normal year. 


CULTlVATliD ABEA. 

Reyenub, 

nbKABES, 

Total. 

‘ i 

1 

Irrigated, ! 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 

Income 
derived from 
laud. 

a 

0 1 

10 

11 

12 

Bigbas. 

BIgbas. 

Rs. j 

Ha. 


168.618 

2,980 

6 , 64.098 j 

1 

6 . 01,977 


376.638 

2,063 

5.25.974 ; 

4,73,863 


92,680 

927 

1,28,124 

1,28,124 


157,863 

29,107 

11 ,? 1,‘,18 

10 , 61.151 


378,489 

22,206 

8,90,918 

8,83,624 


80.374 

6,842 

2,30,630 

2,30,630 


782,127 

1,378 

12 , 96.822 

12 . 10,97 


64B,C65 

1,260 

10,68,289 

10,00,446 


133,772 

18 

2.10,633 

2.10.633 





2,060 





2 060 


1 . 718,908 

33,165 

30 . 72,168 

28 , 79,169 


1,403,082 

26,678 

26,03.181 

1 23.09,882 

1 


316,826 

7,887 

6,69,287 

! 6,69.287 

1 

J_ 



1 Square mile or 840 acres. 
I Acre. 
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TABlvH 


Statistics of Affncul 




DNCULTIVATITD 


Year. 

s 







a 







n 

4 ) 



.o 




<9 


12 

a 


, 


3 

o 

o 

o 


lA 

m 

3 

o 


H 

H 



& 

N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

loos-oa . 

4,117,483 

3.271/44 

‘ 1,186,4^3 

1,127,510 

0S7,liS2 

1,14$,9>9 

1966*07 . 






1907*08 . 






1908*09 « 






1909-10 . 


, 




1910-11 . 












1912-13 . 







1913-14 . 







1014*16 . 







IQlStdS . 







1016-17 , 






1917-18 . 







1018-19 . 







1019-20 . 

i 

' 

1 

i 
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Serial Number 


348 


APPENDIX TO 


Statistics of Agriculture and 


Admluiatratiye DiyiaioDs. 

Total area 
in bfjhat 

M 

UNCULTIVATED. 

Total. 

Forest. 

1 

Waste, 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Nl7.8niSt-l-mnsnrlk . 

1,893,292 

1,4 .>4,674 

682,602 

682,400 

270.612 

Nizilm!lt>i*mugbriU . 

3.136,890 

1,669,027 

615,691 

722,646 

439,801 

Niz8mSt*^!-jaiiQb 

2.C93.043 

1,813,610 

081,362 

400,870 

725.885 

Total 

6,626,225 

4,907,317 

1,770,695 

1.691,324 

1,438,228 


(a) IJ hlghaa = 1 Acre. 

860 bighitg == I aq. mile or 640 Aoree. 
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TABLE IX. 


Irrigation for a normal year. 


Bhofaii State, 


j cultivated. 


i 

V 

■? 

1 

fe 

’» 

a 

0 

It 

1 

RiKAEXn. 

1 

H 

Ibrigatrd. I 

tt 

0 , 

o 

U 

« 

1 

*a 

a 

s 

0 

6i 

*« 

< 

«c 

1 

4» 

E: 

aS 

H 

(B 

•a 

§ 

! 

o 

m 

O/ 

«o 

ta 

2 

»• 

00 

A 

o 

. 3 

O 

Q 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

17 

18 

468.618 

... 

2.228 


1 

! 

763 

2.030 

1 

465.833 

8,688 



407,363 

... 

18,468 

1,886 


8,784 

29,107 

438,766 

19,816 



732. *27 

j 

... 

1,331 



47 

1 

1 

1,378 

1 

1 

i 

751,049 

8,828 

1 


J,718,M8 


32,017 


... 

9.563 

33,465 

i 

1 

1,686,443 

34,SU 

... 



L % 
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TABLE 
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X. 

principal crops. 


Bhopal State. 










Serial Number, 
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APPENDIX 

Jrea in Bighas under 


Serial Number, 

Adminlstratlre 

Dlriaioas, 

Total of 
both 
Crups.* 

Keaeiv. 

o 

Rice. 

u 

lie 

o 

HS 

in 

M 

M 

n 

E 

1^ 

'l85 

A 

i 

•13 

e 

W 

Sagarcaue. 

Tobscco. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

10 

11 

1 

Ni^AuiAtM-miBbrik 

474,301 

131,661 

8,517 

10,031 

8,000 

108 

7,115 

3b0 

180 

2 

Niew nat-i-;ua?hrib . 

4^7,709 

256.983 

7,033 

168,833 

2J.S78 

... 

689 

2,856 

1,311 

3 

NiaaojAt'i’jaoa'* . 

1.254 

268,016 

13.130 

1 

60,896 

3,438 


7,203 

1S5 

837 


Tijfcal 

1.76'.,20* 

649,580 

27,688 

287,278 

36,036 

108 

14,037 

3,370 

2,367 


•See note on column 3 oI 
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to TABLE X. 


Bhopal State. 


principal crops for 1905-06. 









Risi. 





eiH 

‘4 

B 

a 

Q 

a 

e3 

a 

S a* 

*« 

a 

a» 

A 

a 

2 

I 

V 

1 rt 

S 

tS 

I 

‘i 

i 

Pi 

^ » 
.£ S 



« 

a" 

H 



1 ” 

CQ 

1 ^ 


1 

a 

12 

33 

u 

15 

16 

17 

I 8 

: 10 

I - 

30 

, 21 

23 

j 23 

24 

aOaBoi 

12, H3 

14,397 

7,912 

339,640 

216,617 

36,026 

32 

1 

I 

60,018 1 7*323 

1 

8,429 

1,066 

9.290 

8,203 

4.653 

31,170 

6,223 

231.727 

167.423 

i7,:C0 

1,44C 

B,638 

1.847 

4,0,0 

17,66S 

3,260 

67.681 

' 

1 


79.165 

18.163 

632,308 

223.340 

78,771 

61 

169,409 

7,074 

10.839 

07 

£6,658 

102,86 

17.065 

1-28,028 

31,829 

1,103,676 

607.389 

142,007 

1,630 

730,165 

16,244 

20 359 

18,716 

i9,167 


Table lA (Appendij). 
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TABLE XI. 

Statiities of Factory Industriet. 


Bhobu 





GINNING FACTOEIES, 

COTTON PRESSES. 





Nuubbb 

ov 


-S 

a 

1 

.2 

>4 

B 

S 

O 

NttKBSS 01 



Tew, 


■ 

B 

4; 

1 

1 

•a 

49 

& 

s 

V 

•S 

d 

<a 

M 

1 

o 

u 

<8 

Factories. 

J 

CD 

1 

«2 ' 

FM ; 

i 

'p* 

s 

4> 

(B 

•o 

a 

V 

m 

IB 

V 

1 

a 

"S 

o 

BtiiaBii. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

1881 


■ 

One 

1 

142 

2 as, to 
3 ae. 


1 

1 

111 

“* 


IQOl-OS . 



One 

1 

142 

Ditto 

... 

1 


111 

... 


1902-03 , 



One 

1 

142 

Ditto 


\ 

1 

111 



19J3-04 . 



One 

1 

142 

2| as. 
to 3 at). 

Mde. 

10,793 

1 

1 

111 

2,698 


19D1-0S . 



One 

1 

169 

Ditto 

6,116 

1 

1 

111 

1,279 


1005<06 . 



One 

1 

142 

8ae. to 

4 ad. 

6,310 

1 

X 

124 

1,675 


1806-07 . 



One 

1 

140 

Ditto 

4,640 

^ 1 

1 

140 

1,132 


1007-08 . 













1008-00 . 













1909-10 , 













1910-11 . 



j 










1911-18 . 



1 










1912-18 . 



1 










1913-14. 



1 










1914-18 . 



i 










1915-16 . 













1916-17 . 













1917-18 . 













1818-19 . 



i 










1010-20 , 



1 

1 
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TABLE XU. 


Quantity of minerals produced in Tons. 


Bhopal Spate. 






156 

TABLE XIII. 

Prices of food grains. 


Bho;al Siaih 
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TABLE XIV. 

Wages, 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES TOR 

SjCXLLBD LiBOVai UNSKaLBD 

Labocb, 


Bhopal Sdaie. 


Cast HTS2. 


Rehihkg, 


8 ! 2i % 

7 I 24 2 

7 13 12 
7 1 3 ! 2' 


J. 

2 J 1 li 


0 ! 

i 

10 

11 

12 

1 

As. 

Aa. 

Ab. 

As, 

1 



6 

1 

]0 


7 , 

i 

8 


6 

3 

8 

... 

i 

6 , 

1 

10 


7 

1 

10 


c 

1 

JO 

1 

! 

6 ■ 


12 


; ® ^ 

1 

1 n 


0 i 

1 

1 

i ... 

8 1 


Kailnay Station 
have to worki bard 
and recfive higher 






l68 


TABLE 


Boa 


Teat. 


190B-08 

1908- 07 
1907-08 
1008-09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
1011-12 
1912-13 
1013-14 

1914- 16 

1915- 1S 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 
1018-19 
1919-30 
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XV. 


ds. 


Baep&L SxAiB, 


MftTAI^tSn AOADBGoNBTRVOTBD ahd 
MA lITtfAIKED BIT 


RKMAHKj, 


Government. 


Native State. 


Looal faada, 




160 


TABIyE 

Lb^isutiok 

Civil Justice— Courts 

MuKSIF AKD TahSILDABS’ D16TKIOT AND SaDAB AmIKS' 

C0DET8. COUBI. Sabab.bs-badb’s 


■s ^ I 


Tears. 

Suits for tnonej an* 
moveabla property 

'fl 

(fl 

1 

'a 

n 

Q 

S 

*3 

03 

n 

9i 

Total, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1881-90 


4,613 

£91 

2,178 

7.«ia 

1890-1800 , 


3,093 

640 

86? 

ACOO 

1000-1901 . 


2,600 

360 

70G 

3,672 

1901-1902 . 


1,342 

276 

550 

2,177 

1902-03 


2,717 

237 

084 

3,«3B 

1903-04 






1901-05 


3,607 

793 

48 

3,3S3 

1906-06 


2,439 

7/7 

46 

3,?Ul 

1806-07 






1907-08 






1908-09 






1909-10 






1910-U 






1911-12 






1912-13 






1913-11 






1914-16 






1916-16 






1816-17 






1917-18 






1918-19 






1919-20 

, 






*3 • 

t-i, 

4> a 

0 h 
Oft 
a q> 

,2 « 

4> 

Q> > 

.m 0 

^ a 

03 

'fS 

ca 

k 

Os 

j3 

s 

45 

H 

di 

*3 

a 

M 

Total. 

1.& 

s-s. 

i| 

•& s 
ss 
■3 a 

m 

CB 

3 

QD 

1 

a 

» 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

'r 

1 I.04A 

35 

_ 

166 

1,24:6 

67 J 

160 

'■ 677 

33 

87 

797 

376 

45 

202 

27 

79 

363 

532 

62 

228 

05 

124 

447 

211 

166 

395 

i 

43 

134 

I7i 

241 

9 

1 

' 179 

168 

... 

347 

861 

66 

j 262 

141 

1 

391 

269 

100 


i 
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XVI. 

AND JirsTIOE. 

and Suits instituted. 


Bhofal Stats. 
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TABLE 


LlOlBIUjOlt 

Criminal Jutlice — 
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XVII. 

ASO JrSTIOIt. 

Courts and work done. 


Bhopal Scam, 


COURT. I DI8POSAI1 OP WORK IN 

eovs TBisD ros Mioibtbatb's Cooet. I StasiONS Covet. | Uiaa Covet. 



M 
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TABLE 


Finance 
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table 

Mnanee 







eS 

"S 

CsxBQse IK 
BXapSOT 09 
COLIeBOriONSi 

SAUBIOB .«9 

Year. 



< 

H 

O 

O 

< 

h 

% 

t 

•a-i 

•8-B 

t- 

n 

0 

a 

> 

<9 

ca 

1 

«;3 

e 

o 

{>4 

(D 

«* . 

0) 

5 fl 

"1 

**• « 
c;q 

u a 
o 0) 

o 

1 

IS 

<s 

O 

U 

n 

1 

U 

V 

1 

Education. 

1 

3 

3 

H 

B 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A^arage of 10 
ending lOo. 

yean 

29,71,127 

21,71,600 

■ 


14,800 

3.61.900 

34,600 

1,10,100 

14,700 

10 Yean ending 1900 


42,06,732 

34,99.600 

1,66.900 

7.000 

16,100 

1,31,300 

43,000 

1,26,600 

01,860 

1901 


« 


40,68,616 

33,1«,300 

1,97,000 

9,000 

11,700 

2.55,000 

63,600 

1,68.600 

66.900 

1001-9 

• 



32,18,269 

24.07,617 

l,l»6.30O 

10,500 

15,200 

1,79,400 

42.600 

1,68,300 

34,300 

1901-S 

• 



28,28,054 

22,76,025 

1,96,600 

10,000 

1,600 

3,61,400 

66,400 

1,61.700 

29.200 

1609*4 




34,17,817 

28,41,000 

2.9$ A* 0 

le.ooo 

17.400 

2,40,380 

78,776 

2,12.042 

19,737 

1901-6 




29,05,606 

23.35.068 

2,02,366 

16,691 

17,379 

22,310 

71,310 

1,79,040 

81,028 

1905-0 

1900-7 

1907-8 




32,99,707 

37,30,416 

l,83,93-- 

16,213 

3,66,416 

6,31,066 

72.164 

2,62,781 

44,123 













1806-9 













1909-10 













1910-11 













1911-19 













1912-lS 













1913-11 

• 












1911-16 













1916-10 













1910-17 













1917-18 

« 












1919-19 













1019-10 

























let 


xlx. 

Expenditure. 


Bhofal 












Serial Number. 
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fABLE 


Revenue demand at successive settlements and 


Name of 
Districts. 





7Bi&8 OV 

BBTTLBXBlir 

1836'37 

1838-42 

1848-57 

1858-77 

1878-1903 

1903-07 

2 

3 

1 

c 

6 

7 

8 

Nizoiflat-i' 

znashrik. 

Nizamat'i- 

magbrlb. 

Nizifiiat-i- 

jaDfib. 

To Til 

10,61,764 

io,*8,4«e 

: 

30,07.8U 

3o,«o,sir 


1 

w.si.aoi 


N.B t-^¥TQak Hsttldmeat is at present in progtees 
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XX. 


present demand for Revenue and cesses. 


BeOFAIi StatS. 
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TABLE 



Clana. 


















Total receipts. 


171 


XXI. 

eise. 


BnoTkL Stitb. 


OmK. 



Inoidskcb 09 
aaOElPTS PBB 
10,000 09 POFXm 
TIOV 9BOir 



Nuhbeb 

09 SHOPS 

fob thb 
BALB of 



Bbkabxi. 
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TABLE 

Muni 


Year. 


1B03-04 

1901-05 

lfi06-06 


Imcoub. 


u 

w 

s 

1 

o 

<A 

a> 

<y 

1 

M 

«U 

5 

Total. 

Administration and 

collection cbargeB. 


6 

6 

9 


10,282.1-6 

] 0,232-1-6 

■ 


11,410-14-0 

11,416-14-0 


2,007-3-6 

16,89G-U-8 

19,563-15-3 



Exfen 


Watbi (TrYLT 
ASS SSAIVACII. 


10 

10,129-2-0 

49.27S-3-0 

21,660-12-0 
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Sxiz. 

eipcdity. 


Bhopal State. 


DITUBE. 


1 

J 

til 

B 

la 

hfl 

13 

♦o 

a 

m 

o 

H 

■ss 

a 

o 

"S 

1 

% 

ta 

a 

o 

1 

09 

U 

.a 

5; 

Total. 

Bemabks, 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

8,040-n-3 

1,653-10-3 

6,860-14-0 

17,409-1-9 

103-10-0 

53.497-2-6 

Note.— Figures of Octroi 
and Hospitals are not 

37,390 

4,282-12-6 

8,429-7-3 

16,601-1-0 


1,05.921-8-3 

included under Municipa¬ 
lity. Educational figures 

29,680-0-3 

4,727-11-3 

8.426-6-0 

10,310-13-0 


86.617-3-3 

also have no couuection 
yet tho numbers of the city 
proper hare been inserted 
in this table, 

Tbo water-supply scheme 
also does not stand cou- 
Dcoted with Municipality. 
The profit derived from the 
Sum credited in the banks 
ondertbis bead is about 
“ Bs. 98,000 which is in¬ 
cluded in the figures in¬ 
serted in column fi of this 
table, and the expenses 
incurred under this head 
are about = Rs. $0,000 

yearly. 
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TABLE 


JEduca 



Te«, 


Hiah 

SCROOLB, 

Middle 

SOROOLB. 

Bpfsb 

Fbiuasx. 

Lower 

Pbeuary. 

Othsr 

BRSCZAL 

BCROOLB. 

IM 

= . 

1 

In’® 

ll 

o 

i-S 

K® 

e 4 

I 

|l 

ia 

•8 

el 

a*® 

•s . 
a 

o 

If 

Number of 

ScbolarB. 

•m 

'’i 

si 

ii 

Number of 

Scholars. 

*s , 

. i 

li 

§1 

"S 

9.3 

£ « 
BOD 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IWl 



■ 

... 

.4* 


65 

1,675 

1 

B7 

30 

721 

1S86 



H 

... 

1 

17 

66 


1 

62 

30 

760 

1801 



m 

8 

1 

18 

67 


1 

68 


762 

1896 

t 


■ 

8 

I 

19 

67 

1,692 

1 

60 

32 


1901 

6 



8 

1 

10 

6B 

1,725 

1 

62 

36 

080 

1002 



■1 

e 

1 

19 

68 

1,760 

1 

67 

33 

740 

1903 



1 

7 

1 

20 

72 

1,862 

1 

68 

33 

766 



« 

1 

0 

1 

23 

77 

1.862 

1 

... 

33 

723 

1905 

• 

6 

1 

10 

1 

25 

77 

1,504 

1 

... 

33 

723 

1900 

6 

f 

1 

10 

1 

25 

78 

1,783 

1 


33 

630 

1907 













1908 

9 












1909 













1010 













1911 













1919 













1913 













19U 













loie 













1816 













1917 













1918 













1919 













1910 
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XXIII. 

tion. 


Bhopie Staxb. 


Gisls* 

BOHOOIiS. 




13 


ss 


13 


3a 

70 

go 

169 

105 

307 

339 

340 


Rots 

eCHOOLS, 


M 

II 


14 


II 


15 


PSlTlTB 

SOBOOLB. 


COBt. 


16 


Si .668 

31,680 

34,690 

51,776 

50,830 

34,256 

20,132 

39.014 




17 

loO 

161 

161 

163 

165 

170 
271 
169 

171 
171 


ll6H4aK9, 


jj.® 


18 


1,870 

1,802 

1,902 

1,010 

2.092 

2,169 

2,257 

2,180 

2.239 

2.252 


19 


(1) RS4,285-11 wore contributed to 
Allrarh Collogo ond R4,000to Duly 
polloze at Indore and R6,6S0 to a 
School In Central Proylncoo. Thcie 
expenaes are not included the aura 
given In 1905. 

(2) SO Btndento of nobleo school called 
Alexander School are excluded. 
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TABLE XIIV. 

Police {1903-04). 


Bhofu Statb. 










Moon- 

Bub.l 











i 


P 01 . 1 CS. 

POLICB. 

a> 

V 

















Serial Ntimbe 

I^ame of ThaDa. 

Ol 

u 

a 

V 

i' 

ti 

c 

ft 

a 

o 

o 

41 

C. 

M 

d 

UH 

1 

a 

o 

O 

•d 

2 

w 

4> 

<S 

a 

d 

O 

«Q 

*4 

0 

0 

(S 

0 

4> 

"ta 

> 

£ 

a 

M 

a 

rs 

ft 

1 

V 

s 

'2 

ft 

s 

.1 

u 

1 

CD 

0 


Bsuiixs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

_ 

6 

7 

B 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 -- 

11 

1 

Sehora , 




1 

3 

88 






6,413 16 

3 


2 

Aahtft 



1 

2 

3 

106 






10,390' 6 

0 


3 

4 

J&war , 

Slddlkxaui 




1 

1 

2 

66 

53 


... 

... 

... 


6,216 8 

9 


6 

lobhawar 




2 

2 

68 





...) 

6,086 8 



6 

Birjl^nagar 




1 

2 

47 




1 

... ) 



7 

Silquiflganj 

Khajuri 




1 

2 

zB 





... 

2,222 0 

e 

Included in 

8 




1 

3 

27 





... 



g 

Beraala 




1 

3 

#=8 






7.122 4 

9 

II or a lia 

10 

Nazifab^d . 




1 

2 

85 






4.773 7 

3 

Thana 

11 

Poraha 




1 

2 

63 






4.669 12 

0 

below. 

12 

Ahtoadpur # 




1 

2 

45 




. 


2.869 U 

3 


13 

Baleon , 



2 

2 

4 

130 





...1 

71.717 3 

0 * 

14 

Birglsgunj 




I 

2 

56 





...; 


16 

Qarhi , 




1 

2 

4» 

.. 





6,994 11 

3 

18 

17 

Souwaa 

Saltauj;ani 



... 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5C 

15 

... 



... 


3,113 13 

6 ! 

18 

Silwaul 




1 

2 

37 






2,173 11 

9 1 

19 

Bamhori 




1 

2 

45 






2,792 11 

0 1 

20 

Plidoii 





1 

le 





... ^ 



21 

22 

DiwanfanJ 

SalSmatpur 



... 

1 

I 

2 

2 

46 

35 






8,029 8 

9 


23 

KSmgarh 




1 

2 

43 









34 

Jailbsrl 




1 

2 

20 






3,107 16 

D 


26 

26 

Gfinga 

GhairatMnj * 
Tal r . 
Nur^ani 



... 

1 

2 

6i 

29 

... 


... 


... 

6,221 12 
2,181 7 

9 





1 









27 

28 



1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

85 

15 

... 





6,016 8 

0 


29 

Bbairouda 




1 

2 

83 





■ ') 




80 

Ladhkai 




1 

2 

27 





... f 

8,630 10 

3 


31 

Chbipaaer . 




1 

2 

67 





) 




32 

Udepura 




1 

3 

29 




111 


2,017 11 

0 


33 

Bareli 




1 

2 

37 






2,468 6 
5,290 8 

9 


34 

Cbandpura 




2 

2 

71 




■ -1 


9 


86 

36 

Bari . 
liaharkach 



... 

3 

1 

z 

2 

51 

16 



... 


:::} 

9,716 6 

3 


87 

38 

Mardaupur 
Bebti , 




2 

1 

2 

2 

35 

10 




... 

• } 

1,316 12 

9 


39 

ShabKabj « 




1 

2 

16 






2.019 12 

0 


40 

Dcort 




1 

2 

a» 



1 1, 



2.066 13 

0 


41 

Bbopal City Pro- 



... 

... 

... 




... 


1 , 10.868 10 

3 



1 Mootazami 

of 

1 

1 

1 

aa 

43 

7 

337 








Police, 

2 Xotwaii 



1 

2 


281 




...■) 

...-) 





3 Jahangirabad 




1 


48 



... 

•f 

36 >■ 

38,419 7 

0 



4 .SuabajabaDabad 



1 

3 

48 




■) 

...} 





TOTAIi 


1 

6 

61 

lag i 

3.333 

7 

1 

367 

... 


30 

3.86,060 11 

0 
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TABLE XXV. 


Bhopaii Stats. 


Army for 1905-06. 


Atm. 

NvM&BS 07 1 

1 

03 

1 

1 

Beuaieb. 

u 

V 1 
€ ' 
O 

.S2 

i1 

Men. 

e 

4> 

1 i 

s 

1 

2 

3 

* 

5 i 

1 

6 

7 

Imperial Service. 







Cavalr; ..... 


72 

soo 

1 

253 

1 

1 

' 1 



m 

HQI 

ISI 


m 


Siaie Segvlar, 


i 





AtUUetj . , • t . 

3 

7 

63 

... 

' * 


Catalty . ... 

10 

26 

m 


... 


Inlantrj .... 

19 

87 

> 430 

1 20 

1 

i ... 

1 1 

1 


82 

119 1 

1 616 

20 ! 

! 4 


Irregalor. 







lafanttf . 

9 

67 

i 

336 

40 


1 


7 

67 

335 

10 

... 


Total 

66 

268 

1,261 

313 

1 
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TABLE 

Jai 
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XXVI. 

Is. 


BHOFAij Stub. 


(ElaOEOUS IMPBISOSMENT FOR) 

Bbmaixs. 

-6 

Ts^sr 

6-10 

Ybass. 

Over 10 
YB4bs. 

TBiNBPOS* 

tA.TION 

VOS 

TERM. 

Liss 

VviSONBR. 

SsvTRircs 

OV DBITH, 

a 

1 

4> 

Ph 

o 

a 

O) 

TS 

0 

V 

C^ 

13 

S 

4) 

'3 

S 

0) 

13 

s 

ta 

a 

» 

Ce« 

*3 

4» 

'*3 

B 

Q> 

Cc 

«» 

1 


u 

16 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

33 

24 

25 

26 


3 

2,162J 

183 

667 




66 





£,669 

126 

4,538 

234 

1,137 



... 

127 

3 

2 

... 


134 

5 


2 

iO 

1 

... 


70 

1 

4 



180 

2 

212 

4 

19 



... 

50 



... 


222 

4 

133 

2 

34 

2 


... 

fil 

... 

1 



181 

4 

130 

3 

21 



... 

46 


1 



162 

6 

116 

4 

34 

1 


... 

46 






N 
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TABLE 

Medi 


Year. 

NnUBBX OF 

1 

DaILT AVEBidF 1 
Nuubeb of 

1 


MET FrOU 

El 

h 

% 

« 

a 

p 

es 

so 

'*9 

‘S, 

w 

e 

u 

— M 

t* 08 

5 ** 

B 

CQ 

In-door Patients. 

•3 

a 

.2 

o 

o 

0 

0 

a 

a 

V. 

H 

ts 

to 

QC 

'0 

P 

5 

75 

6 

•S 

0 

s 

•0 

0 

0 

*3 

V 

o 

ki 

4) 

S 3 

o 

*0 

a 

0 

» 

a 

k 

c* 

« . 
a » 

ti 4> 

o 

s g 

b 

m 

O 

H 

0 

1 

.f 

3 

ta 

■*» 

U 

1 

2 

3 

4 


« 

7 

8 

0 

10 

18S1 


2 

38 

12 

1.705'16 

26,655-12'0 


... 

25,066-12-0 

13,71712-0 

1891 


7 

36 

1419 

2,309 

61,284-10-3 


... 

61,284-10-3 

23,662 0 0 

1901 

« 

9 

35 

4S'08 

3.238*51 

78,C02-10-3 


... 

78 602-10-8 

49,016-3-0 

1902 03 . 


9 

S3 

37'10 

1,828-39 

70,083-120 


... 

70,083-12 0 

36,6860-0 

1003-04 . 

• 

9 

32 

60*68 

2,33015 

37,029-12-3 


... 

37,020'12-3 

29,089-10-3 

1904r05 . 


9 

33 

68'91 

1,666 

34,14316-9 

... 

... 

34,143-16-9 

20,283-11 0 

1005-08 . 


10 

34 

89 

1.394 

37,461-1-0 

... 


60,948- 1-1 

39,464-74 

1908.07 . 











1007-08 . 

« 










lOOB-09 . 











1000-10 . 











1910-11 . 

• 










1911-13 , 

• 










1912-13 . 











1913-14 , 











1914-13 . 











1016-18 . 











1916-17 . 











1917'18 . 











1918-19 , 











1919-30 . 

















XXVIl, 


BhOPIIi SlATl! 


PliKDXTV&B OV 


ViCClNATlO»l. 



I a 

0 

r> 

0 gi 

11 

a» 

w 

Q SS 

1 >x 

P. 


g *0 

! ^ 

0 


P. 

1 0 

Oi 

A 

1 h 

' -S tt’ : 

1. s 

P< ^ . 

i| 

s 

' i§ 

2? 5 0 



i 


1 

17 

1 18 

19 20 


^ IIe1CABK0, 


20 I 21 I 22 


4,421-10.0 1,140-0*0 6,676-6-0 ... 26,955.18-0;. i 

I ‘ ' 

6,829-0.0 l»140-0*0ji9,663-10-3 ... 51,284.10-3'. ' 

lO.lie-0-6 1.47G-l2-6'i7,ieo-ll-3 833-6-0 78,602-10-3;. ! 

7,764-12.6 003-3-0 24.4&2-0-O 377-6-6 170,083-12 o! ... 81,-127 

6,122-0-3 818-1.6 449-0.3 648.14-0 j67,920-12-3' ... 26,048 

6,647-4-0 662-14-6 486.9-9 244-8-6 ;34,li3-16-9j. I 

I i i 

9,768*3.0 000 . 9.3 393-7-9 620.6-9 60.046.1-1 ... 26,178 


... ,i . 651 ... 

... ' ... ... 4,836; ... 

... : ... ... j3,972.4-0 

81,427 27.413 47 18 4,820-4-0 ... 
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TABI,B XXVII. 

^airs. 


Bhofai. State. 


No. 

Name of fair. 

Place where 
held. 

Time whcu 
bold. 

Duration 

,of 

time. 

Nature 

of 

fair. 

u 

1 

"S' 

H 4» 

Beuakei. 

1 

2 

a 

i 

0 

0 

7 

8 

1 


A. Kemdall 

2nd of Kalik 

1 day 

Roligloua 


from 200 









to 300. 


2 


Bamliori 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


3 


Daihgao:i 

^Katik Sadi 

Ditto 

Ditto 


300 to 400 


4 

... 

RSliaen , 

Jaith . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


400 to 600 


6 


Par Waria 

BaisAkh 

15 days , 

Ditto 


300 to 400 


6 


Birpur 

Ditto , 

1 day • 

Ditto 


Ditto 


7 

... 

BcgwHu 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


6 

... 

Chaadput . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Diito 


Ditto 


9 

Ptt'ijheer 

SilwSul 

Asarh . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


300 


10 

... 

Khimaria 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


200 


u 

... 

dojaokbora . 

SVeekly , 


Ditto 


... 


12 

... 

Ch'iaetia 

Ditto . 


... 


... 


13 


SeawAs • 

Kanwar and 

♦♦♦ 

ReligiouB 

1,000 





Chait, 






14 

... 

Gokalpur 

Katik 


Ditto 


600 


15 


Jblrpui » 

Balsalth 

1 day 

Ditto 


200 


10 


48hta . 

... 

... 





If 


Dhdaa . 

Chait • 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1.30(1 


18 


Urnia . 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 


200 




(lohhawar). 







10 


Bordi . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


200 


20 


Baoria Gnsain 

Ditto ; , 

Ditto 

Ditto 


200 


11 


Bhaokhori t 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Ditto 


200 


33 


BiwliEagai . 

Ditto . * 

Ditto 

Ditto 


BOO 


33 


Jhalbi , 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


800 to 400 


M 


Dlwaria 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


400 to 500 


lo 


I>h3bla mats 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


80 

Dhabla Uoy 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


200 to 300 
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TABLE XXVIII—flonW, 

Fain. 


BhO£A£ Stats' 


B 

Name of fair. 

Place where 
held. 

Time when 
held. 

Duration 

of 

time. 

Nature 

of 

fair. 

Average 

number 

attending. 

BiuhKb. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

37 


Kam'iagar 

(Ichhlwar) 

Balsakh 

1 ilay . 

Religious 



28 


Ghazikberi 

Ghait 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


29 


KiUpipul . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditt 



30 


Kh.ri . . 

J>itto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


31 


Lljkberi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


32 


Nellbarh 

Kitlk . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


33 


Niapura 

Chait 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


84 

Jhhagoria 

Bilqilsgani . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


35 


Uljhaman 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


30 


Barkhera . 
Naihu . • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


37 


Siwania . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


88 


Kulas 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


89 


Maugalia. 

(Chbop) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


40 


Burkbera 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


41 


Jawar « . 

Kuuwar . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 to 600 


42 


Chhipfiuer . 

Cbuit « 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


43 


Bugwara . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


44 


Piplani 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


4& 


Bukorwae » 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


16 


Mohai . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


47 


Cantonment 

Sebore. 

1st J»JUSrj 

16 da^s 

Commer- 
cinl and 
religioui 

10,000 


48 


Hirwittia 

Kunwar . * 

1 day 

Rtliglotia 

aoj 


49 


lisburi. . . 

Chait “ . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


so 


Biddikgatij . 

4th March . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


SI 


PaghAria 

3rd March . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 to 600 


flS 


Khoaekhera 

Chait . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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table XXVIII— 

Fairs, 


Bhopal State. 


No. 

Name of fair. 

place ^vherfl 
held. 

Time when 
beld. 

Duration 

of 

time. 

Nature 

of 

fair. 

Average 

number 

attending. 

RsuilXl. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

63 

M 11 a d a r 
Kamela. 

Isldmuagar 

■ 

Rabuasani . 

2 d»yfi . 

Beligioos 

1,000 


S4 

Ditto 

Taradli » . 

Chalt . . a 

1 montb 

Cow 

meroial 

iwd 

rellgiouH 

500 


65 

Ditto 

Ketabhiiu . 

Pous or 

Megha 

1 day 

Ditto 

4,000 


66 

SiyJld Sdlar 
Maeood. 

Burt . . . 

Katik . . 

Ditto 

Raligioii8 

200 


67 

Ghnzl . . 

Ditto 

Jaitb . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


6S 

Ditto 

Umrlwadh . 

On every 

Saturday* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

I'itto 


69 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chait . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 


60 

C b a n d i 
Ka mcla. 

Chalnpur 

Kstik . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

160 


61 

Q a 11 e 8 h j i 
Ka loola. 

Digdiga . , 

MSgh . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 


62 

Uirgliun Nilth 

Dongaria . . 

bbadoii t . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

260 


63 

Dbainro . . 

Idurhia . . 

Jailh . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 


64 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Baigakb . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 


66 

Ditto 

Ungalwaia . 

MSgb . t . 

1 mouth 

Com* 

mercial 

aud 

religious 

4,000 


66 

Ditto 

Vinaria (Tat) 

Cbait . . 

1 day 8 

Religious 

300 


67 

Ditto 

Pjudrabh&n 

ShUbgaoj. 

Katik . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 


68 

Ditto 

Gangarigbal 

On Amawas 
and Poorua 
M agbi. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 

Two times in 
one month. 

69 

Ditto 

(Mardinpur) 

Sulkaopur. 

BalgSkb 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

At tbi juno* 
iion of the 
river Qtinjafl 
and NarbadS. 

70 

Ditto 

Anolighat . 

On Somwati ^ 
Amlwas. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

River 

Narbadfi. 

71 

Ditto 

bbop&l . . 

S wan . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

On 6Aoh Mon¬ 
day fn tb# 

month Sawm. 
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TABLE XXVIII—co«oWi 
Fairs. 


Bhopai, State. 


No» [ N^me of fair. 


72 Bhojaryan 

Earaela. 

73 Ditt 

74 Gwaicbawani 

75 Dol Gjflrai • 

78 Ram Nftorni. 
77 Shivaritri . 

7a MahSblr 

79 Gaiigor . . 


Plftce whera 
belli. 

Time when 
held. 

3 

_ 

4 

Bhopal . . 

Dhadoo . . 

Ditto 

Ditio 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bhopal . . 

Katifc . . 

Neon (ia the 
Saburbfl 
of Bhopal). 

PhaguQ . • 

Bhopal . . 

Chnit 

Ditto 

Chait . 

Ditto 

Aslrh * • 



I Bcligioas 7»000 


Ditto 7,000 


Ditto 8/’00 to 
000 I 
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TABLE XXIX. 


Bhopal Stam. 


Foit aitd Telegraph. 



Tahiil. 

Il 

S'! 

CL 

Po 

■i 

4> 

A 

B 

t-i. 

ABS. 

RI. 

«a 

cS 

X 

Be 

<9 . 

O A 
^ pa 

« £ 

H ^ 

BaiiaKis. 

1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

lalsoinagar . 

Huziir (TsUmnagar] 


... 

1 

... 


OgBga , 

Ditto . 

1 

... 

1 



B&mliorl • * 

Damhorl 

1 

1 

1 

... 


JalthJrl. 

Jalthflrl « , 


... 

1 



DiwinganJ 

DiwAngtPj a • ! 

1 

1 



SalimatpuT . • 

Ditto . . . j 


1 



Bimgarb . • 

Ditto ... 1 


1 

... 


PIkhlon 

Ditto . . .! 

... 

1 



Batun . . • 

alaen . . . j 

1 

1 



Bllqntiganj . 

Ditto . 


... 

1 



ffllwlnl . • * 

SilwBnl « • . 

... 

1 

1 



Senwli . 

SenwSa • « 


1 

1 



Saltanganj . 

Ditto , • 


... 

1 



Ohairatgan] . 

ObairatgauJ . 



i 



Qarhi . 

Oarbl , 


1 

1 



Odapota 

DdapuK 

... 

1 

I 



BIrl 

Bari 



1 



BarAll . • 

Barali , 


1 

1 



Babtrkao^ « 

Ditto , 


1 

1 

... 


Til ... 

Til . . . 



1 




Koti.— Tilt State poit oSctt haa* bteo aboIifheS einee lat Jaly ItOB. aed Brlliih poet offlcit 
o«at«4 wkai«T«riteo«9Sarj. 
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TABLE XTtX—eoiitif. 


BnoPii. State- 


and Telegraph, 


Placf. 

Tahfcil. 

Cl<A88. 

RavivKfl. 

*0 *0 

S p 

■S'l 

2i 

Post. 

Pt 

d . 

V S' 

H“ 

■a 

0 

State. 

1 

a 

3 


n 

6 

7 

Nnrganl . ■ 

TSl . . . 


... 

■ 



Chandpara . * 

Chandpara . 



■ 



Chhiplner , . 

CbblpJoer . 


1 

1 



Behrauda • 

Dftfo . 


1 

1 



Bhodokol . « 

Ditto . 



1 



1)601*1 t * • 

Deori . . 


1 

1 



Shshgauj > 

Sbahganj « 


1 

1 



B«htl , , . 

Mardaopur , 


... 

1 



Ahtnadpat . . 

Ahmadpar • * 


1 

1 



Afihta « « « 

Ashta • t • 


1 




IcbhSwar , 

Ichhawar « « 


1 

1 



Pepolthom 

Ditto . 



1 



Shamshergarh * 

Bilqlsgani 

... 

... 

1 






1 

1 



JSwor 

Jawar • • . 

>>. 

1 

1 



biddikgai^j . • 

Ditto 



1 



Doraha . ■ 

Doraha, • • 


1 

1 



Ebajari , , • 

Di tto • 


... 

1 



Sohore « 

Sehore • 

1 


1 

... 


Naziral)dd 

Nazirahad . 

... 

... 

1 



BhopSl . » . 

%hopal • » • 

1 

2 

1 

i 
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TABLE XXX. 


Bhopai, State. 


Famine. 


Expenses incurred during the Famines of 



1897 

1690 

1900 




H 

n 

a 



Belief works (laolading depart¬ 
ments, bltobeaB andhoepltati) 

1,02,07 

1.92,093 

48,161 



Civil kltehaes («] . , 






Village relief giataltoas and 
borne laboax).(2>) 






Foorhonses « , , . 

23,108 

8,625 

9,634 



Civil EstabUsbmcntf, Contin¬ 
gencies, etc. ((}) 






SuapensiOQ of land revenue 

6,11,360 

12,16,147 

19,00,000 



Remission of land revenue * • 

3,05,606 

7,18,123 

2.29.628 



Advances . . • * • 

10,12,106 





Mlsoellaneous . , . « 






Amoant given hj the Indian 
Famine Cbaritable Fund. 


XU. 







1 


Total 

40.64,613 

21.34,603 

21,87,223 




(a) Every year Bs. CO,COO in general aline ore distributed through two departments 
called ‘ Sadibart ’ and • Wazail.’ 

(i) H. H. spent largo Bums ot money from her private puree {Dtori KMt). 

(c) No establishment was kept, but men from other departments were temporarily 
engaged in the time oHamine and hence no oiponsos are shewn here. 




TABLE XXXI. 


Statement of Sarddrs and Jaghddrs. 
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TABLE 

Statement oe SaboIbs 


! 

Serial 

No. 

Disiaioi. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

' whrtraa- 

soQ gmnted. | 

Tenure, 

h-rdltary 

or 

otherwise. i 

By ^« hom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

' a 

3 

4 

5 


7 

1 

8 


NoiE.—There are in all 166 boldioge o( dlflerent value. Ot these \cs. 1 to 4 are held by Her Highness Kawab 


5 

T5I 

Sinaaldip 

1222 F. 

Jieiatlonshlp with 

f.ifo tenure 

Nawib Warir 

Bafcshl, Balihdnt 





the ruling 


Miih-iinniad 

Muhammad 


1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

familv. 

i 

i; 

) 

1 

1 

Ki An. 

Khiu. 

i 

j 

I 

fl 

1 

j 

Tai 

i : 

nUkherla anti' 

11122 K. 

1 

Ditto 

' 

Ditto 

Nawib Warlr 

i 

Ditt-i 



aD)thcr. 




Miibamrand 


Di^aosnnj 



i 

1 


£bgn. 

1 5 

7 

1 

1 Tal 

i 

Bavaria and 
<.}ehankhera. 

1222 F. 

1 

, Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto i 

1 

8 

DirSha . 

Chanduklicrf! 

1222 T. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

! 

Ditto 1 

ft 

1 

Tal 

, Aiwain and 

1222 F. 

Ditto 

i Ditto 

1 Ditto 

Ditto ! 



1 4 other?. 





1 

1 

10 

Do. 

Int*Kheri 

12«3 F. 

Relaiionsliip , 

Ufo grant 

Nawfih slilkandar 

Nswhb Hmarao- 



and 2 



Begam. 

(lain DIkf 


1 

i 

others. 




Muhammad 

Khan. 


11 

111 

lllpiira 

1222 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Navrab Warir 

Bekshi. Bahadur 


OJttfingftnJ 

Gobindpura. 

( 




Muhammad 

Muhammad 






KMn. 

KbSn. 




XXXI, 

AKQ JIoIbdIss, 
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BhopXl State. 


Present 

hoidft. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which as¬ 
sessed r 

lAnka or 
tribute if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his idrth and’ sue* 
cession; caste or clan; appoint¬ 
ment, il any, held in the State; 
literary qualifications: land or 
'■atih uUowanco ; name of his eldest 
son with date of his birth. 

0 

10 

11 

/ 

12 

J3 

H 


SuUAn JabftQ Bataan and her thiao sons. Thfiy coniprlao 185 villages assessed at Uopeos 1,95,431 



i Tbe prtsenl Jioider i« descended 
irom Bakh'^i, Bal.adur Muh¬ 
ammad Kiaa, the “ sipah 
.“fi'ar'’ (Coimnundet-m-ciiief) of 
tlm StAW forres'and the mcMt 
' loyaJ Official of tiia State; In 
1:^69 K. Bal.'Adur Muhammad 
Klin died iiiid the jsQir was 
divided between hW two 
widow, 0 ; one of whoin is dead 
and the other, Izmt Bog«fn,aow 
enjoys the fagif. 

Jn 12C:i F. Bakshi LaUi Muhain- 
mad KhAn married S)i4h JhI &n 
Bogam and obtained h isAir of 
/villages. 

J’he ^agif mentioned above paased 
on the fleath of the widow to 
JjaUi Muhammad fti. son of 
BukMhi PiKl Muhammau 
Ktiii. When he died in 1^74 
F. balif Utojhammadand Wiftn 
Majid Mohammad Klin came 
into the possosriion of the jegir 
in 1312 y. 

The present jii/frffar uns horn in 
1874 A*D. ; knows ]'»ersian : 
Indds ftpimlntment in State. 

Miin Sgadat Muhammad Kl tn, 
being the son of X.alif Muham¬ 
mad Kl Ap» obtained a imir in 
1311 h\ Be \w.s horn m 1876. 


Son of TjAlif Muhfammad ICt.iQ i 
born in 1882; obtained the 
in 1311 F. ICnowa Per¬ 
sian and Urdu. 

The pvMenli holder is the 4th son 
of Latlf Muhammad Khiu and 
succeeded to th*’ Estate in 1323 
A. H. He w’a> born in 1884. 

Particulars according to No. 5* Thft 
present holder aucceedad to the 
Estate in 1304 IP. Ho was born 
in 1873, 

History according to No. 6. Th® 
present holder was bo^n In 
1840. and obtained the iagirn 
aa the wife of Nawlh Bski 
Muhammad Rbfln. 

The present holder is the wddow of 
Bakshi Sadar Muhammad Khin 
(see No. 5). 
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TABLE 


Statement oe SabdIbs 


Sstial 

No. 

Disibiot. 

Namo of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

rea* 

son granted* 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otberwiae. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

S 

12 

Tal 

Bojliora and 
2 otliers. 

1203 B. 

fieiatlonBhlp 

Life grant. 

Kawab Sikaudar 

Nawftb Dmrao- 






Bcgaiti. 

dula B*ki 

Muhammad 

Khftn, 



13 

Do. 

Sarra Sortar 

1263 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

14 

Do. 

pmwaiand 

0 others. 

1233 F. 
(1825 A. 

c.) 

Ditto 

Hereditary 

Naw*b Kudsla 

Nawsl) MuU 





Bogam. 

Mutiaminad 







KiiSn, sou of 
Ghaua Muham* 



Dotllu 

Barklicri and 





mad ICtiho. 


BllquiS' 

2 utticn. 
Mandora 





• * 


gani. 

Nilbar. 



* 

*♦ 


IflliUlQA' 

Maholl 







gur. 

* 

* * 


• • 

. . 


Diw&Q- 

Uinotia 







ganj. 

and 3 
otUcra, 





• * 

15 

Bgri 

Sbamii*pur 

1230 F 

Ditto 

l.ife temire 

Faujdar Miiham- 

Vftr Muhammad 



utliers*. 




mad Khftn. 

Kli&u. 


Baroll . 

Bilquls- 

Akola aad 
CrOijanwSra. 
lioiekiierl. 







ganj. 

Dorftha 

Mub*rakpur 





* • 


Islftnina- 

Laniba- 





»• 


gar. 

Khera. 

Mtaci^ll.aneous 


*• 



* ’ 



“Blr” and 
garden land. 





■■ 

10 

Bareli . 
BSrl 

Shamnaput 

Kftni’Wpa- 

lia. 

1230 F. 

Ditto 

Life tenure 

Kaw*b Eudsia 
Begam. 

Mi&n Fauzdai 

Miihamnmd 







Khin. 

IV 

1*1 

Onchand 

127V F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nam*!) 3h*h 

Miin Batlm 



others. 




Jah*n Bogam. 

Muhammad 

Khftn. 
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TABLE 

Statembmt of SardIbs 


Betikl 

No. 

Dlgimox. 

Kamii cf 

village. 

When 

granted. 

1 

1 S*or 

what r..^* 

Bou granted. 

lentire, 

btredUkry 

or 

otherwise. 

By wbom 
granted. 

i 

Ctlglnal 

grautej. 

1 


3 

4 

6 { 

1 

6 

7 

8 

IH 

Tal 

liAya*Kl)i!rd, 
and 2 
ottierf^. 1 

1277 F. 

1 

Kelntiomhip , | 

life teutire, 

Kan&b Sh&h 
JahSn Begam. 

UlAa.Hiltim Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. 

10 

1 Oi), 

i'ipHva-bnt- 
kiieri And 
2 others. 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20 

.UlAiM* 1 

I 

Kai'liiii 

1277 1'.! 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Ditto . 

Mcirnilta-Fa* 

tctipur. 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dit^o 

22 

. ; 

Unelmir . 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


w 

Cinilit . 1 

1 

Dilkheri- 
Kalati. 
Bhairei , 

1 

12771'’. 

1248 F.' 

1 

1 

^ Ditto 

! 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 

Mavab Jal ingir 
Muhammad i 
Ebaa. 

1 

Miia ridtiin 
Muhammad 
KhAn, and 

8ai Muham' 
mad-Kb&n and 
Dgall Muham¬ 
mad Khin. 

21 

Sehore , 

1 

! 

Sliibpur- ' 
Koria. 

1278 F. 1 

Ditto 

1 

1 

Ditto 

NawRb 8hah 
JahAn Begam. 

Sardar Muham¬ 
mad Ebgfl. 

I 

25 

Ditto . 

Sluarpura. 

127S F. 

1 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2fi 

Till 

Aiiiarthon 
and 2 
others. 

1217 F. 

Ditto 

1 

.Vnwab .TabAngir 
Muhammad 
Khftn. 

MUn StbW. Mu¬ 
hammad. Khan. 


XXXI— continued. 

ANP JAoIbdIbs. 
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Bhoi’Al Stat*. 


present 

hplder* 

Ares In 
Wghaa. 

Popalation 
lu 1901. 

Total iO' 
como at 
which ae> 
aessed. 

Tanka or 
tributo^ if 
any*, paid to 
the t5tato. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and auc^ 
cession; caste or clan; appoint- 
ment, if any, haid in the otate ; 
literary quaiificatictns; land or 
cash allowance, name of his eldest 
eon with date of his birth. 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

■ 






Mi&n IiniilK 
iVTuhaminad 
Kliftu. 

1,433 

183 

1.994 


Hie jflyirrfar is tile sonof Mifttifii- 
lint Miihamriiad Kbau. (For 
further partk'ilars see Xu, 17 .) 
He WAS born in 1SC3 A.O. He 
knows Tersian and Urdu, 

Mian Hamid 
MuhEDiiiiad 
Ki'.&a. 

ififj 

192 

2,327 


rhe present jajiNir is the praucl- 
sonci liatim Muhammad rchgn. 
He was born in 1878 A. i>. 
(For further paitk'ulars sec Xo, 
17, tupro.) 

Mi&ii Vilkab 
3U!iaxiiniad 
Khbu. 

098 

17 

i.oi.n 


See No. 10, iupra. Khoms Arabic 
and rersian. <.lrandson c( 
HaUm Muhammad Khan. 

MiJn MuLirali 
Muhnminud 
Khan. 

Mian Mull- 

amiuad Khan. 

. i.oiri 

J,444 

20 

109 

1,009 

031 


See No. 10. Ha was born In 2883. 

See No. 10. He was born in 1868. 

Aftld K«gam . 

1,331 

278 

7j 

ao6 

391 


The present jSgirdUHn is tlie 
rtauebter of .M)in Hatim Muh- 
aminad Khan and widow of 
Sai Muhammad Ki^an. The 
jflgff wa-Ajirantod in 1248 F. by 
Nawa)) .)shani 2 lr Muhammad 
Khan to 8 ai Muhammad and 
HfisU Muhammad Kban. Ai\«T 
their deatii in 1300 F. the ja^ir 
came iatf> the possession ot the 
present Inbh-r. 


1,009 

75 



TOUL . 

1,000 







Misn MU'^arrab 
Muhnmtnad 
Kh&n. 

1,193 

170 

0.>7 


The isgirfiar belongs t!\ the Mlr?;n 
Khel family. At first hr was 
a co-sharer in tlic ja/Sr of 
Nafcaii Mul? Muhammad Kban. 

In 1278 F, he obtained a s.t;p- 
arate ranod. He is the srand- 
sonof Ghaus Muhammad Klian. 
Ho was born m 1884. Hnawa 
Persian and Urdu. Has u son 
named Akdua Muhanimad 

Khan, born in 1905 F. 

MAqUddfts Muh- 
amiuad Sliftn. 

1,464 

105 

941 


2nd son of Sultan Muhammad 
Khin and arandson of Ghaus 
Muhammad Khan. He was 
born in 1896 A.D. (For full 
details Me No. 24,) 

Lifthkat Muham- 
ntad KbiTii 

8,037 

347 

1 ,H 2 


The nreficnt iiolder is of the 
Mirati'Khel tribe, prandsoii of 
Karam Muhammad KbSn, the 
Minister of the State, throuffh 
W’hom the treaty between the 
Government and the State was 
conHudi'd in 1818. His father 
Sflbit Muiiammad Kbgn wbk 
born of a nmther of different 
tribe. Ho wa.s born in 1867. 
Knows Persian and Urdu ; ha« 
one son NIshat Muhainmsd 
KhUn, born in 1S78. 
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TABLE 

SlJLTEUENI OF SABdIbS 


DlSIBlOT. 

Wfime of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
ton granted. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


T.jnur0» 

bereditdfy By whom 
or granted, 

otherwise. 



27 Til . Etiwfth- 1217 F. liclatiomhip . Liie*gtant NawSb Jahaoeir SibU Muham- 
K.alin and Muhammad mad K-hin. 

2 others. Khan. 


28 Do. . Kiratna^zar. 1224 i!'. Ditto 


Ditto Kaw&b Nazar .Muhammad DSn 
Mutiammact Ehin. 

Ebiu. I 


20 Oarhi . Ti ianda 1216 F. Past service^ in 
<‘thers. the battle of 

Jagui. 


Ditto NHMftb Wazir Ka»'am Khan 
Muhammad atins Maujey 

Kh&n. KhAii. 


Dsarmata 1212 F. Past serviftw 
Blugawiu 


Aulal Kbin 


Hinotia . 127S F, llelationship 


Ditto KawfthSliih Sultin Muham 
Jahin Besam. mad Khan. 


1241 F. Past acrvirea 


Vawah Kudsia 
Bogam. 


Ohulim Haidar 
Kliin. 




XKXl—tmtimcd. 

AND JIoIbdIbs. 
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BbopIl Stath, 


Present 

bolder. 

Area in 
Bighaa. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
Como at 
which aa- 
Srsaed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
thj 6tate. 

Brief history of present holder, 

giving date of his birth and suc¬ 

cession: caste or clan; appoint* 
inent, it any, held in the State; 
literary qualiheatious; laud or 
cash ahowance; name of his eldest 
son with date of iiis birth. 

D 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Ks. 



Nijat Bi . 

4,031 

41i> 

3,007 


Widow of tiie original grantee. 
The jtigir dates from 1802 F. 
NaM&b ShAh JahAn Begam 
partitiuoeil the iwjir as a means 
of support to the widow. She 
was born in 1650 and has 4 
sons. 

Hunan Muhani* 
mad Jvhin. 

2,125 

207 

1,143 


The jufjlrdur is descended from 
Dost Muhammad KhAn in the 
female line and tho jSQir dates 
fnun that time. I'he original 
sanod was given in 1224 F. 
BAiiz Muhammad KhAn, the 
son of tiie original grantee, was 
the ?on of a woman not belong¬ 
ing to his father's tribe. The 
present jwfrdffr, son of HAflz 
Muhammad Khan, was born In 
1880. 

Anwar Jalign . 

1582 

232 

1,440 


The present isgirdars 1b an offspring 
of Chtlro Bi, a daughter of 
SardAr Dost Jfuhaminad KiiAn. 
Her grandfather Akrain Khan 
alias Manjey Khan did meri¬ 
torious service and obtained a 
fagir. 






WSnjt Muham¬ 
mad R[ An. 

700 

104 

8S0 


The iagirdar Is descended from 
DiwAn Khirr Muhammad Khln, 
the Bon*in-Iaw of Dost Muham- 
nifid Khftn. The OIwAn pave his 
jsgir to his urandson Aulaf 
KhAn. In 1212 F. NaM’Ab Wailr 
Muhammad KhAn ronlirnicd him 
in his position by givinc him a 
tanud, and hence the jagir came 
ill ])OSsession of FaaTI Muham¬ 
mad KhAn. The fAgir has been 
continued to the present holder 
on service tenure as formerly. 

Akhar Muham¬ 
mad KhAu. 

1,435 

66 

015 


The present hol<ier Is descended 
from DDvAn Khizr Muhammad 
RliAn. His ancestor was a co- 
sharer in the iajir of PAail Muh¬ 
ammad KhAn. In 1857 FAsil 
Muhammad KhAn rebelled 

against the State, bis isgtr was 
confiscated and the cn*Bharer 
was granted a tanad for jagit 
as a life tenure In 1278 P. 

Abid Muham¬ 
mad Khan. 

1,224 

sa 

286 


The pre.sent ja'ifrdar is descended 
from PiwAn Khjrr Muhammad 
KhAn. Ohulini Haidar Ehgn, 
the ancestor of the present 
holder, was awarded with a 
iS'fir in 1241F. for bravery in 
the Ashta battle. Since 1266F. 
the fggir has been held on 
personal service. 
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TABias 

Statembht or SabdIrs 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Name ol 
village. 

When 

grautod. 

Fi,r 

what rea¬ 
l-on granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

a 

1 

5 

6 


» 


Till 

MuuUln 

I'SZ'S F. 

Fast service 

life-grant 

Nawftb Na?ii 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

‘fiaidar Muham¬ 
mad Khin. 

:j4 

Do. 

Bii&hfiarli 
an<i 5 
others. 

I200 1-. 

Uelatiansldp . 

nercditaiy 

Nan'ib 8hsli 
Jah»n UtiRai,,, 

AukK Muham¬ 
mad KbSa. 


Bilquia- 

gsnj. 

FiitohpuF 
and 2 
others. 

1299 r. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 itto 

.15 

Aaisen 

Urn rawed 
and 6 
others. 

124--IF. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nanib Jah&ngir 
Muhammad 
Kh&n. 

Mian Samflhor 
Muhammad 
Kh&n. 


{Hltinnagat 

HaJianipura 
Misccllaneoui’ 
land granh> 
free oi rent. 

•• 

•• 




36 

Deori . 

Bilgawin . 

1248 F, 

Dithj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

a? 

CblndpuFs 

Rardanh . 

121S F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

:18 

IlalBen . 

Dlw^ln^anj 

Ainociabar- 
nikhar 
and 7 
olBers. 

Agarla-Nia- 
pure and 
another. 

1277 F. 

Difctfj 

Ditto 

Nawftb Siifth 
.lahSn Begam. 

JahSngir Bi 
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Bhopal Statb. 


Vre&ont 

bolder. 


9 


^Vml Muhaiii- 
iimd 


Auki! M>ihaiU' 
riad K!ian. 


Total 


Hiikam Bi 


Total . 


Akhtar . 




Ja^ftiipir Bi 


Area in 
BIghas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in* 
come At 
which afi< 
Hcaaed. 

Tatika or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief liistory of preaeat holder, 
givinp date of his birth and suc¬ 
cession; caste or clan; appointment, 
it any, held in tlie State ; literary 
qiialiflcations; land or cash allow¬ 
ance ; name of his eldest sou with 
date of his birth. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

050 

51 

Ks. 

511 


t'hc present holder is of the Hffraii- 

6,940 

flS7 

5,062 


Khel tribe and a descendant of 
Husain Muhammad Khan, 
grandson of Sardar Di'st Muh¬ 
ammad Khan. In 1225F, a 
fresh tanad has been given 
which confirms liis He 

was bom in 1850 ; knows Per¬ 
sian and Urdu. He has 2 sons, 
the first being Mushtak Muh¬ 
ammad Khan, born in 1882. 

The father of the present iioider, 

H,S46 

210 

1,557 


Slier Mulianimad Khan, was a 
•step.brotiier of Kawab .Talian- 
gir Muhammad Khan, his 
mother not belonging to his 

i;),79j 

^47 

0,649 


tather’.H tribe. Sher Muham¬ 
mad had rebelled against the 
State and was confined in Asir- 

15,854 

512 

.5,620 


garh Fort in obedience to the 
orders of the Government. On 
liis death in 1262 F. the present 
Imlder was given a cash allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 160 per mensem 
M'ith an extra allowance of 
P.s. 60 for the upkeep of an ele¬ 
phant. In 1209 J:'. this has 
been stopped and the yajir has 
been granted. 

Daughter of Miftn Shamsher Muh- 

650 

30 

335 


ammad Khan—a son of Mittn 
.Amir Muhammad Khan, born of 
a mother not belonging to his 
father’s tribe. She was born 



JOO 


in 1843 and has two daughters 
who have been granted separ¬ 
ate jsgirt. 

16,513 

512 

6.055 


847 

26 

300 


Daughter of No. 35. She was born 

1,008 

68 

3H 


ill 1870. H:is a sou, Shujat 
Husain. 

DaiightcrofNo. 36. .She wasborn 

13,545 

soft 

5.031 


In 1875. The jsgfr was conferred 
on her at her marriate, She 
has a son named MiSn Sidiq 
Mnhamniad Khin. 

Wife of Narar Muhammad Kh&n 

6.53ft 

259 

1,4.53 


and sister of Miftn Akil Muham¬ 
mad Khftn, son of Sher Muham¬ 
mad Khftn. She was bom in 
1838. Fazfl Muhammad Khftn 
is her only surviving son. 

20,084 

1,158 

6,484 



Total . 
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TABLE 

Statement op Sabd&bs 


Serial 

NO. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted 

For 

^vh»tIea• 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

i 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

30 

Diuanganj 

Baroda und 
•‘•’ottier. 

12J3I'', 

ilclatiouship 

Hereditary 

NawSb Jahangir 
Muhammad 
Kliftu. 

Align ShanishoT 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

JO 

Kaii'cn . 

Minpura . 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Life-grant 

Ditto 

Ditto 

41 

Dittq . 

Unleu- 

Darholi, 

124a F. 

Ditto 

Hereditary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4'^ 

Ditto . 

Donili and 
another. 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

No condi¬ 
tion. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

43 

DJwanganj 

Waitiuagar 

Wiish^Sbad 
Khpjra . 

1854 

A. D. 

Ditto 

Life^grant 

Nawab Rikandar 
Begum. 

Nnjjabifil 

44 





• ’ 



45 

lelainnagar 

KAtdUt 

1273 l\ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.Nawab Sikandar 
Bngain. 

Jaian Ara 
(.'urjan. 

40 

TSt 

Barkliera* 
flheo and 

4 others. 

12071?’. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Shah 
Jai^an Begftm. 

Akbar Unham- 
mad Ebsn. 
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XXXI — continued. BhofIl State. 

AND JialKDiss. 


Present 

holder* 

Area in 
BIghas, 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
“ which ae- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
tnt 8tato. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giv'ing date of his birth and suc-^ 
cession; caste or clan ; apx)uintment, 
if any, held in the state ; literary 
qualifications; laud or cash allow¬ 
ance ; name of his eldest son wiUi 
date of his birth. 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Bs. 



1‘azil Muham¬ 
mad Khan. 

0,366 

323 

2,023 


Son of .Vazir Muhammad Khan 
and grandfion of the original 
grantee. He was born in 1866 
and got the present /ffgff in par¬ 
tition in 1310 F. He has two 
sons, the eldest Mashir Muham¬ 
mad Kh&n being born in 1900 
A.D. 

Viliyat Muham¬ 
mad KliHu. 

1,526 

130 

1,101 


8 on of Inayat Muhammad Khan 
ami grandson of Mian Naait 
Muhammad KliSn. (For full 
particulats see No. ,>i6.) He 
was born in 1891. Knows 
Urdu. 

Iklisl JaliSa 
Regain, 

1,846 

258 

034 


The jsgirftar Is the daughter of 
Nazir Muhammad Ellin. She 
was horn In 1362 and got tho 
jsgir as a dowry. 

MumtsJ Jahsn 

Be gam. 

4,237 

47 

060 


2Dd daughter r»f NTazIr Muhammad 
K.li&n; suoceedecl to the jugir 
In 1310 F. She was born in 






1886. 

JjQr Muhammad 
KliSrU. 

6 .f8l 

936 

106 

174 

633 

1,656 


The present holder Is tho son e< 
Begani Hajjab Bl, and daughter 
of Munir Muhammad KbSu. 

Totas 

6,917 

280 

2,180 


Sactar Muh^im- 
mad Kh&u. 



.. 


The present *'Mamabddr ’* ia the 
son of Daatgir Muhammad 
Khftu, son of .rabsnclr Muham¬ 
mad Kti&n by a mother not be* 
longing to his father's clan. 
Mawftb Sikandar Begam gave 
him a j^glr In lieu of cash month¬ 
ly allowance. The value of the 
/agff was much increased in 
Siiith .TabSu's time, but as the 
present holder declines to man¬ 
age the Estate, he receives a 
cash allowance iTistead, the 
jsgW being managed as hhUltU. 

Jahftu Ara 
Qurjin. 

1,401 

106 

325 


The present holder was tho Ist 
wife of FaujdSr Muhammad 
Khan. She re-married in 1273 
F., rmrao Muhammad KhSn 
receiving this jagit in 1289 F. 

Amir Dulhln . 

25,024 

300 

1,366 


WI-low of Akbar Muhammad 
Kh5n, a grandROn of Nawab 
Wftzir Muhammad Khan by a 
woman not belonging to his 
father's clan. She was born in 
1842 and has no Issue. 
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TAfilJi 

St^THMENT Of 


Seiiai 

^o. 

DiaiRioi. 

Ifama gf 
village. 

When 

guuted. 

yor 

wliat laa* 
son granted. 

Tenure, 
hereditary 
, or 

otiierwlsc. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

47 

lulftinnagar 

Reraiia . 
Xli 

Doraha . 

DaoU K&nch 
aQ't 5 others. 

Khajuri RSnl 
Ben^&la ami 
another 
Sfttpon and 
3 others, 

1243 F. 

Oelatloneblp . 

Dife-grant^ 

Xaw6b Kudasia 
Be gam. 

l^.zl-ul-Iab Eud 
ra(-ul-lah 
Ebair-ull.li. 

4R 

Doriha . 

Noni Kticdi 

n:!3F. 

iDami 

Ditto 

Surdiit Do.t 
Mnbmamsul Ehtn. 

Shaikh ahiilini 
Uohauim.d. 

40 

Jaithsri. 

Hatora 

120;) F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Nawah Sikandar 
Be gam. 

Muhammad Ah- 
1 dul (^uyuio. 

60 

IsUmnagar 

Pdra-inau 

Bhavan. 

1109 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Nav»b SiUl&o 
JahaQ Begam. 

Kszl Ahdol Hao 

61 

AshtS 

Nautangpiir 

1258 P, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawsb Sikandar 
Bogani. 

Bak^hi Eudrat- 
ui lah and Attlq* 
ul-lah. 

52 

Do. 

Ba^mn 

Kfu^ri. 

1256 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kftri \tl‘i-i\Mah 

63 

Dora’ia . 

Berkhera 

Snkal. 

1 2)« F. 

Ditt^ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bak^bt Kudrat- 
ul-lah anl Attiq* 
ui'lah. 

64 

Beranlii, 

JhirA }>3iii. 

1 

1040 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Auraogzab Alam- 
yirT^ipcror. ’ 

1 

Kayad KiiSn 
.Man. 



XOCXl— continued. 

Jtsn JlatB/uiBS. 


Buopii. State. 


Prawot 

hoU«r. 

Are* in 
BiShM. 

PopaiaUan 

iuiiaai. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which aa- 
f*K9ed. 

TEoka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the dtatc. 

lirief history of prosent holder, 
Rivinif date ot bis birth and sueces* 
Sion; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held la the State; literary 
qaaliheations ; land or cash allow- 
once, name of his eldest sun with 
date of hl9 btrtb. 

e 

10 

11 

i:.: 

12 

14 




Ba. 



Fail-ullth 

5,SIS 

5H7 

1,215 

4,126 

511 

58 

258 

251 

2 616 

450 

856 

2,176 


In 11 36 A.H. Ubald Khfin gave the 
villas'B of Bbouria in Ashta to 
Mauivi Khalr-ul-lah, the 

ancestor of tlje present jUgir* 
dar. The jogfr is held in return 
for spiritual services rendered 
to the Stat‘. The present 

Totai, 

11,746 

1,078 

5,997 

.. 

Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 
Has a son, Muhammad 
(ibani, born in 189S. 






K*il Ahdiil Sn- 
iimd iCIiln. 

1,004 

WOO 

2.206 


This 19 a very old isttr, Dost Muh¬ 
ammad Kliin having/onSraied 
the same in 113,A P. on the 
strength of the family’s pos- 
5e9.Hlon from former times. The 
present holder was born in 187S: 
knows Arahlo, Persian, and 
Urdu. 

1 AtuhEinmad Is* 
mliliMuhatn* 
mad, son of 
Muhammad 
Ibrahim and 
Unjuinan Am, 
widow. 


280 

1,711 

•• 

lie iri a descendant of Abdul Azis 
Mahatldis of Pclbi. Tho jdgir 
waA granted to 8hAh Abdnl 
Qnynm in 126H F. as a reward 





of recitinc the nikah cf Nawtb 
Siiftb Jah&Q Begam. 

KhQdIJabi 

299 

17 

68b 


Wife of the original grantee. The 
fffgir was given to the grantee 
for reciting nUds of Muham¬ 
mad ^asr‘Ul'lah Ki)in, the pre¬ 
sent hPir-apparent, and Colonel 
Bfiflz Hvafl Muhanimad Ubald- 
uMah Khin, second son. In 1309 
K, the grantee died ; the 
was renewed in 1311 P. The 
present holder was bom in 
1861. No Issue. 

WasIl‘Ul*nisa . 

854 

109 

072 

•• 

Daughter of Kgz! Qisdral-iiMah 
and was born in 1838 A.D. 

TTlfxuibari 

500 

•TO 

548 


Qudrat-u!-Iah, the original grantee, 
received e fflglr for his services 
ae XM. In 1205 F. it was 
divided among his children. 
Hifzulbarl was born in 1283 F. 
Knows Arabic and Persian. 

Parkat Bf 

514 

45 

C{I4 

•• 

Grandanghter of No. 51 by hla 
son Burlf*ud-d|n. She was 
bom in 1882; has no issue. 

Aagar \U 

402 

04 

402 

.. 

The/agir was granted in 1089 F. 
to Kbia Jahftr), iheaneestoT of 
the present holder, for his ser- 
vioea ae XM at BerMla. The 
present holder was born in 1847, 
Knows Persian and Urdu. 
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TABIiB 


Staiement 07 SabdIbs 


No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea* 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

Of 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

a 

55 

Tal 

Satgarhl 

1H09 F. 

loam 

XiUe-giant 

N.awib Sultan 
Jabftu Be^am. 

Mufti Muham* 
mad Yahya. 

&6 

Bilfiuia- 

ganj. 

V> 

P 

u. 

1249 r. 

Pa<»t services . 

Hereditary 

Nawkh Sikandar 
Begam. 

JamS^ud'din . 

67 

Diirugan] 

Bunkhedt 
aud 8 others. 

1240 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6 ^ 

BilqolS' 

ganj. 

Bamhori 

Baraladat 

Eargag 

liati. 

1249 7. 

Good services . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

69 

BilanlS' 

gani> 

Bllkbeda . 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 

Ditto . 

lal 

Semanla- 
Parhar and 
another. 
8arankia , 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

61 

Ditto . 
Dimngan] 

Ikl&man . 
Airan 

1240 P. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

62 

Bllquls- 

gaoj. 

DiwanganJ. 

Ohaimandll 
and 2 others. 
Balrkhedl- 

ghat. 

1249 P. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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BhopIl State, 


Prosent 

holder. 

Area in 
bigha:. 

Papulation 
in 1901. 

Total In¬ 
come at 
which oa- 
'acased. 

Tanka or 
tfibutd, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc¬ 
cession ; caate or clan; appoint¬ 
ment, if any, held in the State; 
literary qualifications; land or 
cash allowance; name of his eldest 
son with date his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 







Mufti Miiiiam’ 
TiiiVd Vahya, 

2,359 


171 


Tlio bolder is a State Mu/ti. In 
1309 F. he was given a ja7ir for 
reciting niidj cf the eldest and 
the second son of the present 
ruler. He was born in 1861. 
Knows Arabic, Persian , and 
Urdu; knows medicinal sciviee 
well. 

Miihamtiiad 

tsliiq. 

1,S23 

122 

2,201 

i 

1 

1 


Son of the daughter of the original 
grantee. NawSb Slk.mdar 
hogam granted a on the 

deceased Munnhi who Iield the 
post of 3/adaru^ifufiav> in 
perpetuity. He died without 
issue and tlJC fU'/ir was divided 
between Ids two daughters, 
Muhammad Ishjq was ibornin 
3842 .^.D. Knows J’ersian, A^’a- 
hie, Turkl and Urdu, lirawa also 
a uionthly allowance of lia. 200, 
Has 2 sons, HftOz Abu, Quahafa, 
the eldest being born in 1878. 

Muhammad 

Umar. 

4,907 

208 

2,242 


For reasons given In No, 56 the 
9 Sfffr was bestowed upon him. 





He was bom in 1853. Knows 
Persian, Arabic and Urdu. He 
has long been a JeUadar \ has 3 
sons ; the eldest, Mian Muham¬ 
mad Tofik, born in 1885. 

Muhammad 

Ibrahim. 

1,811 

2,384 


436 

1,793 

•• 

The present j^girdar is the grand¬ 
son in the female lino of the 
original grantee (see No. 66). 

T-)tal 

4,195 


2,229 


Knows Urdu and Persun, 

Muhammad 

Kasim. 

2 039 

401 

3,900 


See No. 56. The present jsg^rdsf 
was born in 1882 A.D, Knows 
Arabic and Urdu. 

Muhammad 

Suleman* 

2,423 

42 

577 


Grandson in female line of the ori¬ 
ginal grantee (sec No. 56). Ho 
was born in 1878 A.D. 


2,478 

296 

1,800 



Total 

4,901 

338 

j 2,377 



Eulsum Jahtn. 

2,614 

1,024 

234 

1,700 

400 


See No. 66. She was born in 1852 
A.D. No. 60 is her son. 

Total . 

3,538 

234 

2,100 



(Jmtao Jahsii . 

12,990 

ilS 

432 

64 

3,220 

240 


See No. 56, grenddaughter ol the 
original grantee; she was born 
in 1848 and has no issue. 

Total . 

13,408 

486 

j 3.460 




Q 
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TABLE 

Statement op SAfeoiES 


Serial 

Jfo. 

District. 

_ 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
fion granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

63 

Doraha 

Jamonia 
Kburd and 

3 others. 

1253 F. 

Qj.'dscivlc'ft . 

Heredhary 

Nav&b rdkan- 
dar Begarn. 

Baja Kishan 
lUm. 

04 

Uitto 

Dobra and 
another. 

1263 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


lelAmnagac 

JToori . 

" 





65 

T51 

Bavaria 

£al£a. 

1217 F. 

Charity grant . 

hlfe-grant 

Nawsb Wazir 
Muhammad 
Kh3n> 

Sayad Osm^n, 
non of Sayad 
Ahmad of 
Bagdad. 

ea 

IslSnlnagai 

Intkherl . 

1224 F. 

In charity 

Ditto 

NaWiib Nazar 
Muhammad 
K^ban. 

Pir, Sayad Has¬ 
an, eon of Os. 
man of Bagdad 








Balsen . 

Alii . 


.. 




67 

Darhi , 

Siikafcpur . 

1215 F. 

Dltlo 

Ditto 

Nawab Wazir 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Sayad Altbar,son 
of At)U hakar, 
grandson of 
Sayad Ahmad. 

68 

Raisen . 

Sunii 

1215 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pir Sayad Akbar 

69 

Beriila « 

Fipaiia 

Hasoabad. 

1818A.D. 

Ditto 

Ditto ■ 

Captain W* Hen* 
ley, Political 
Agent. 

jDAyat Shsh 
Ohishtl. 
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BhopIl Statiu. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which as¬ 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the Stato. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of hia birth and suc¬ 
cession; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held in the State; literary 
qualiticationa; land or cash allow¬ 
ance; naine of his eldest sun with 
date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Os. 



Sheo Farghud 
and Bukhman 
Bal, gran t son 
and grand¬ 
daughter ol 
Ksja Kishan 
Ham. 

8,683 

618 

6,737 


BsKishan Bsm bavlog rendered 
gold Beivic^ was given a t'dffir 
(f Re. 24,000 by NawSb 8ikan- 
dar Begam, of which Rs. 6,000 
were given in perpetuity. He 
had no son and the jsgtr has 
been continued in the female 
lino. 

SLhuahil Bai, 
granddaught¬ 
er of 

Kishan Bam. 

4,31B 

1,269 

393 

21 

2,440 

275 


Tlie lif'ldor the granddaughter 

of Raja Kishan Bam. 

totai . 

6,684 

414 

2,724 

.. 


Niaz Alimad, 
Muhammad 
llias, Muham¬ 
mad Yusaf Sir* 
Sj-ud-din and 
Muhammad 
Yasln. 

3,697 

164 

3,540 


Grandsons of the original grantee. 
fsgirdsrs are not required 
to do any service for their jsgir. 
27iaz Muhammad was born in 
1856, Muhammad llias in 
1860, Muhammad Yusaf in 
1872 , and BirSJ-ud-din in 1882. 

Sayad Muham- 
nnd MasQi and 
Muham¬ 
mad Tahir, 
sons of Sayad 
Osman. 

840 

1,056 

70 

027 


Sayad Husain, son of Sayad Ostnsn, 


692 


grandson (f Sflyad Ahmad ('t 
Bagd5.d, the forefather of the 
present holder, was given a jdgif 
by Nawab Wazir Muhammad 
Kluin (see No. 66). In 1285 F. 
tiie jsgiT was divided between 
Abdul Quyum and Muhammad 

Total . 

1,806 

76 

1,116 


Osmsn. As Abdul Quyum 
had no is ue the jsgir was, in 
1307 F.. add< d to that of 
Muhammad Osmgn. Muham¬ 
mad Mas6d was born in 1883 
and Muhammad Tahir in 1893. 






Sayad Ahmad, 
son of Sayad 
Muhammad, 
nephew of 
Sayad Akbar. 

1,478 

138 

976 


See No. 65 for full particulars. 
The original grant was for 
Rs. 2,100. In 1225 P. it was 
reduced to Bs. 1,000. In 1255 
F. the jsgtf was divided among 
two persons, one of whom Is the 
present holder who was born In 
1849 ; knows Persian and Urdu. 

Jfijr Jahfin Be- 
Raiii, daughter 
of Ajayab 
Bogam. 

1,081 

91 

672 


See No. 67. In 1305 P. the jagfr 
was divided between ImtiSz 
Begam and Nur Jahan. In 
1311 P. Iintlaz died, and the 
jsgjr was added to that of NQr 
Jahan; she was born in 1863. 

PIr Qhulam A!i 

1,539 

134 

1,075 

101 

Grandson of Hasan Shah and 
son of Hakhn Shah. Originally 
the isgir was worth Bs. 40,401, 
of w’hich one-quarter was paid 
to the State, The present isgtr- 
dsr was born in 1875 ; knows 
Persian and Urdu. 


q2 
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TABLE 

STATBMEMT op SAEOiBS 


Serial 

No. 

Di^teiot, 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

F -r 

what rea¬ 
son granted. 

Tenure 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Odgyial 

graiAee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

70 

Balaeu « 

Bankh nil 
and unotlier. 

1091 F. 

In charity « 

Li/e*grant 

Aurangzeb 

Emi)eror. 

Ssdulla 

71 

Tsl 

Plplia'Pam- 

dai 

1210 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Wazir 
Muhammad 
KhSn. 

Azam Shih 

72 

Sewas . 

Sagom 

1227 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Munir 
Muhammad 
Kh&n. 

Kah!m-ul1/ih 

Shah. 

7i 

Ahm dpui 

Takia 

1212 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Nazar 
Muh \minad 
£hAn. 

Karam All Shah 
and Kxrmu 
Shah. 

74 

Bari 

Duda-talal 

1141 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Naw5b Ysr Muh¬ 
ammad KhAu. 

Dharam Ballabh 

75 

Till 

Bhojpur and 
anoth r. 

1208 F. 

C .aritabb grant 

Ditto 

Nawab Ghaus 
Muhamm'ul 
K-hila, 

Knushal Gir 
Gufaiu, 

76 

A'^hta 

PiDiilii 

Chamar. 

1210 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Jahangir 
Muhimmad 
Khan. 

Onkarji Bhatt 

77 

Jawar , 

Gunjari 

1772A.D. 

. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

TTm-latuI Miitk 
Shivaji Vithal, 

Batam Bhatt 
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Bhoi'Il Statu. 


Present 

holder. 

Area In , 
liigiias. 

Population 
in 1901. 

1 

Total in¬ 
come at 

1 which fts- 
1 ecssed. 

9 

10 

11 

12 




Ks. 

Shaikh Muhaxn- 

970 

95 

700 


mad Jin, 
Muhammad 
Pir, Munam- 
ma i Moti, ai d 
Azain. 

Sayad Sultan . 


Chhoti Bi, 'Wifo 
of Shah f , hol¬ 
lar, and Taj Bi, 
mother of 
Shah Ghafur. 


Brief history of present holder, 
Tanka or date of hia birth and sue- 

tribute if ^’'Cesion; caste or clan appointment, 
any paid to in the State ; literary 

the Stite fiuftijfieatii-iis ; land or cash allow¬ 
ance ; name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 


The jggfr was granted to the at¬ 
tendants at fclie tomb of Shsh 
Fiitch-uMa') for upkeep. 


Son of Sayad Sulaiman Kadri, 
Madrasi and grealgrancfso’i of 
the original grantee. Origin¬ 
ally the yggfr was granted to 
defray the charges of Darweshis 
and chielly of one MastSn 
Sh^h. TIic mausoleum of the 
Shall has been demolished, but 
Ills tomb stands on a platform 
I in front of SadrManzil palace. 

OhafQr Slish, th? grentgrandson 
' of ihe original gvanice di d 
without issu , and hence the 
isgfr was confirm'd to the 
present holders in 15.27 P. 


Kamr»ud‘din 


Son of Piiiz-ui-din, attt ndant on 
the tomb of K,.rnjn Ali Shsh. 
Th: isgir dates from 1212 I*. 
It was oiginally granted as 
an offering to the ait'n ants 
at the tomb^ l>vit the sanad of 
Aurangzeb’s time ii n ft avail¬ 
able. The jifgif, hr.wevcr, ap¬ 
pears to h)ve been in th;* pos¬ 
session of the f Aittily from that 
time. 


Chotivi Bal’abh 


351 ! 1,372 


A fresh sanad was granted 
In 1310 F. 


Baijuban Gusain 


237 1 1,196 ! 


I Jugal Kishor, son 
of Benipar had 
Bhatt. 

' Mohanlftl Bhatt, 
son of Friraah- : 
ram Bhatt. 


10*1 ; 800 


24 1 379 


The present jSgirdHT ig a Gusain in 
charge of the temple at Bhojpur. 
In 1308 F. the7ffy?7 to the value 
of Bs. l,195-l-{-6, tognher 
with gadon land wnth 
Bs. 800, was gi cn to Bajuban, 

I a disciple of Kala ban. The 
original g antee. Khushsl Gx”, 

' obtein^’d the jggir from Ghaus 
Muhammad Khan as a reli¬ 
gious bequ^^st. Nawgb Sikan- 
dar Bcgam Jn 1254 F. added the 
gard n land in the suburb of 
his jggir village to his jdgir. 
The pro-ent holder was born in 
1846, 

The jsgirdgr is a Brahman by 
caste. 


Shiva ii Kau VithalR'io p anted this 
jsgir originally. Jt hag been 
confirmed by fresh Banads. 
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TABLE 

StATBMBNT op SABDiBS 


Serial 

NO. 

mSTRIOT. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted 

For 

what rca- 
80Q granted. 

Teiiuni, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
giuntod. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

8 

78 

DiwiWKanj 

Jbirnisu . 

1256 F. 

Chailtiblo grant 

Lite-gtant 

Kaw&b Jah9^nglr 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Rsdhii Kishan 

79 

lalamnagai 

Hinotla 

1276 P. 

Tutorship 

Ditto 

Nawab Sli^h 
Japan Begam. 

Sayad 

Muhammad 

Surti. 

£0 

XSl 

ImU» GonJt 
and ait- 
other. 

1217 F. 

InSm 

Hereditary 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

Diwsn Ala£ 

Ehau. 


Huiat 

tahtU, 

lrrlgaf.ed 
land at 
Barwaai, 

1311 F. 



Nawab Shflh 
Jahan Begam 

Warit Khanum 

81 

Tsi 

feuranUpur. 

Ditto 

Idtc-giaht 

82 

Ichhawar 

Bagaakhcm 

1300 Fe 

Di'.to 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shamir Khan . 

83 

Islimnagar 

Gliat'Zhotil 

1290 F. 

Dit.o 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Asmal .HI 

84 

Ditto . 

KoIu*Kliedi 

1290 F. 

Di 1.0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aisha Bi. 

85 

Tal 

Laharpura 

1296 F. 

Di.'to 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hajira lii 

86 

X fl I a m- 
uagar. 

Ondri 

1312 W. 

Ditto 

Perpetual 

Nawsb Sultan 
Jahan Begam. 

Imdsd All and 
SaJJad AIL 

87 

Tal 

Amcha 

Kalliii. 

1306 F. 

! 

Dl to 

Dlto-graht 

Nawab Siiah 
Jahan Bogam. 

Muhammad 
Suiaiman, sou 
of Muhammad 
JsbaQ. 
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BhopIl State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bigh 1.H. 

Population 
in 1001. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which as¬ 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
trihutCj 
if any, paid 
to the State. 

Brief liistory of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc¬ 
cession; caste or clan; appoint¬ 
ment. if any, held in the State ; 
literary ijuallflcationa; land or 
cash allowance; name of his eldest 
son with date of his birth. 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 










Us. 



TikSram BMt , 

477 

57 

if08 ' 

! 

The original grantee was ft baxd 
to ih^ ruling family. The pre- 
fcnt holder is not required to 
do any service in the State. 

Sliyad Abdul 

ma?.. 

1*154 

83 

j 701 

1 

The original grantee was a private 
tutor to Nawab Sultsn Jahsn 
Begam. In 1303 F. the jagit 
was divided between his three 
BODS, of whom the present hold¬ 
er is one. Ho was born in 
1875; knows Arabic and Per¬ 
sian ; has four sons. The eld¬ 
est son, Abdul Jalil, was bom in 
1899. 

Abdul Latil 
Khgn, son of 
Aiustu Kh&n, 

I a fnir.ily 
j '■ OUola." 

! 

5,167 

50 

185 

1,141 

1 

60 


The jsgirdsr is one ol the*‘CheW 
(family dependants) of the 
rulers of the State. The jsgit 
was given to the original gran¬ 
tee in I'coognitio.) of his services. 

It was, however, resumed, but 
v>as mlsequently restoretl to 
the father i f the present bold- 
1 rr. The present holder waa 
born in 1872. 

TOI.ii, . 

5,217 

18 1 

1 1 

Wazir Kiianu.n 

676 



1 

406 

i 

in recc'gnition of personal services 
the jQgir M-as granted in i301 i'. 
to the present holder. He was 
born ill 1848. 

Shahmlr Kli^n 

■6\2 


230 : 

i 

1 

1 


The present/ffgff has been granted 

for good services out of ‘ * Dcodi 
Khi^" Chief’s private isgiru A 
fresli mnad fp>ro tljo State ims 
been issued on t!ie amalgamation 
of the Chief’s jsgSr with Stotts. 
Ho was born in 1848. Knows 
Tersian and rrdu; holds a poet 
in Chief’s office and receives a 
salary. 

-■Vsnial Bi 

470 

5 

545 1 


Daughter of Hamid Hu'5ftin Kh&n. 
Kilmdir of ** DeodhI Khas,” and 
wife of Khalil-iii-llahman. Th® 
jdgff Was given on the occasion 
tif her marriage. She was born 
in 1868. 

Alslii Bi , 

672 

90 

548 


Sec No. 83. 

Hajira Bi 

ii02 

mo 

58« 


Ditto. 

Imcisa All and 
Sajjad Ali. 

tr25 

53 

52. 


The /ffgfr was granted In paynieut 
of debt from Kawib OhausMu* 
hammad Khan. 

Muhammad 
Rulaiman, son of 
M u h a 111 m a (' 
IshJiq. 

y.iii i 

105 

5j.'» 


The present jdgirdar wlio was 
Superintendent of Ceremonies 
(Afo//fa7nim Takri^dt) was granted 
the In lieu of salary; holds a 

post in the State; he was born in 
1867. 
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TABLE 


Statement oe SAEDi.R8 


Serial 

Distbioi. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

iiat rea¬ 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ss 

TSI 

Mahawarla 

1286 F, 

luaO!) 

Life-grant 

Nawab Sbah 
JaliSii Regain. 

Jaliana fJawafia) 

89 

Raisen . 

Ma'i 

1240 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Nawab KudsLi 
Begam. 

Todar Mai 

00 

Ditto 

Bern! 

1267 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Nawfib Sikandar 
Begam. 

Dlwsn Thakir 
Parnhld. 

91 

DorAha . 

Khajuraya 

Rhurd. 

1202 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawsb Munir 
MuhainiiiaJ 
Khan. 

Nsrayan Rao . 

92 

Ditto 

RaUkheda 

1252 P. 

Di.to . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Pemaji . 

93 

Tsl 

Thikri 

1263 F. 

Ditto , 

Dlito . 

Nawsb Sikandar 
Begam. 

RSmehand. son 
of Motl Rsm. 

91 

BUqma- 

ganj. 

Berkheda . 

1225 F. 

Dit( 0 . 

Ditto . 

Nawsb Nazar 
Muham mad 
Khan. 

Guliib Singh 

MukkSddam. 

95 

Nazira- 

bad. 

Amatpui'a 
and 17 
Other yil- 
I’g’s. 

1286 F. 

i 

Nim-rahmi 

rent). 

Perpetual . 

Nawab Shsh 
Jahan Degam. 

{ 

Rao Thskur 
Shatrusal, son 
of Thakur 

Bhairo Singh. 
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Bhop5l Statb. 


Present Area in Populati»:*n 

holder. Bigias. in 1901. 


Brief history of present holder, 
Total In* Tauka or giving date of his birth and aucces- 
coiiie at tribute, if clan; appointment, 

which as- any, paid to 

sessed. tho State. qualifications , land ot cash allow¬ 
ance , name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 


Josoph Terrira . 2,13.> 


Tirhhwan l&l, ■aon 
of Div\ari I’uil- 
kur Parsha.i. 


Maihava Rno 


Moti Singh 
Kataii Singh. 


Dcorhand and 
Isri Parsbai. 


TTmrao Singh 


Rao Tliakur 
Rhatnisa', son 
of 'J’baknr 
Bhoiro Sintrh, 


♦Tuliaua, the grandmother of the 
present holder, dresv a cash allow¬ 
ance of Its. 20 per month. The 
in 1206 F., been granted 
in return for cash allowance. He 
has three sonsj Manual, born in 
1901, being the eldest. 

In 1210 F. the isgit was granted 
to lala Todar Mai as an allow’- 
ance attached to the pos^t of ac- 
countaut to the State. The pre¬ 
sent holder was born in 1869 : 
knows Persian and a little Eng¬ 
lish. Has a SOD, born in 1897, 

The original grantee, tho fatlier 
of the present holder, was Su{»erin- 
tendent of the account's office at 
BiU'Pal nnd was granted a jSgir in 
recognition ■;f his services. 

The isgirdur is a Mih8rS'‘htra 
Brahrunn by ca*te. Jn 1209 F. 
N aw fib Muie Muliammad IChfin 
granted the idgir to Shrimant 
Khande Eao Vitthal for his serv 
ices. The sangd has been renewed. 

In 1262 F. ffawftb Mhnfr Muham¬ 
mad Khan granted the jsgirto the 
forefather of the present holders. 

The 'jd-gir^dTH are Carpenters by 
caste. Originally the jdgtrw&s 
granted for the preparation of a 
plan for the great mosque on the 
model of the Jftma Masjid, at 
Delhi. It ■w'as a life-grant from 
DoodI Khas." la 1802 F. it 
was regranted. 

Ihe jdgif was originally granted 
as compensation for the Doat 
In 1226 F. 

The present jdginiSf is descended 
from Thfikur Anand Singh men¬ 
tioned by Sir .Tohn Malcolm In the 
history of Malwfi, as a friend of 
Dost Muhammad Khan. In 
1861 the pofgana of Berasla was 
granted to Bhopal. In accord¬ 
ance with the settlement nvade in 
1846 on i rent tenure tho land 
revenue of Itaqiia was fixed at 
Rs. 8,000. Nawab Sikandar 
Be^m, therefore, proposed to 
give ^ the llaha in jagif and the 
rest in vnAlgutdri. 'The Tbaknrs 
of Mangalgarh, Kolnkhedi, Oadha 
Sindhora, Bhingmal and Bhojpiira 
objected, petitioning tJie Agency. 
They endeavoured to support 
their claims by forged docu¬ 
ments. 





2U 


table 

Statemei^t of SardIes 


Name of 
village. 


For 

what rea¬ 
son granted. 


QQ Nazlid- 
bad. 


Berri and 6 
other 

VillagtrS. 

BSgapiira 
and 2 
other vil¬ 
lages. 


K h e r y a 
Kobna and 
4 other vil¬ 
lages. 


98 Ditto 


Dhandairi 1206 F. 
and 4 
other vll- 
lagi's. 


Sindhora 1286 F. Ditto 
and 3 
ottier vil¬ 
la gos. 


Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

[ By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

6 

7 

8 

Pi-ipntual , 

NawSb Shsh 

Thskur Dhlrij 

1 

! 

Jahan Begam, 

biagh. 

i 

nitio •! 

Ditto , 

Chan'Bingh 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Dip Singh 

Ditto 

Ditto: . 

'Mod Singh 
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BhopId State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area In 
Bigiias. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which aii* 
seased. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history o£ present holder, 
giving date of his birth and succes¬ 
sion; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held In the State; lit.rary 
qualifications ; land or cash allow¬ 
ance; name of bis eldest sou with 
date of his birth. 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 




Kb. 


The fraud was detected and the 
petitioner! fled from the State. 

In 1288 I', the son of the .Mangal- 
garh Ihalrur aubmltted and 
apologised for his father's conduct, 
tie was pardoned, but died soon 
after when Shah Jahgn Begam 
granted his son the permanent 
jaslr in 1289 F. 

liis sou, the present holder, was 
born in 1897. 

ThJkur^iDhirsj 

Slugli, 

13,«72 

4.927 

740 

256 

7,793 

2,893 

•• 

The present jSglnlar is the son of 
Xhakur Fsteh Singh of Kohikhedi. 
In 1,801 the assessed revenue ol 
talulta Kolukhedi amounted to 
Bs, 8,819. In 1270 f. Nawab 
Sikandar Begam offered a jdgir 
to Fateh Singh of the value of 
Its. 4,748,'but Fateli Slngij refused 
to accept it and claimed a larger 
.djjronthe strength of false docu¬ 
ments which resulted in the con- 
Iteeatlon of tlie jsgfr with the 
sanction of the Central India 
Agency. In 1286 Xawab Shah 
Jaban Begam forgave the iagtrdir 
and granted him a jdgfr wortli 
Bs. 2,684 per annum. The pre¬ 
sent jsgtrddr wa» bom In 1261 F. 
Knows Hindi. 

Toiai . 

18,599 

1,001 

10,«86 

.. 
















Karan Sink'll . 

1 U,!:41 

729 

7.2('8 


Sikandar Regain offered idgtf on 
Sim-raimi tenure to Chain Singh 
■and Dip Singli, but the Thakuta 
would not accept them and asked 
for larger ones on the strength of 
forged documents. Dip Singh 
fled and the land was attached to 
the State. At the succession of 
Shah Jahan Cegarn they were 
pardoned and the .’resent land 
granted. 

Tw] Singh 

11,275 

694 

0,974 

•• 

Particulars tame as No. 97. The 
present tdgtrdir was born In 1872. 
He has a sou, Pirtlii Singh, born 
mlS98. 

Bijey Singh . 

8,693 

202 

4,377 


The ancestor of the present holder 
had 30 villages on Nim-rakmi 
tenure. As the villages were 
depopulated, the Political Agent 
in Bhopal confiscated them in 
1826 A.D., later on issuing a 
fanad for 3 villages for the main¬ 
tenance of the Thakur. For 
further particulars see No. 95. 
The present Thakur was bom in 
1878. 
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TABLE 

Statement oe SAEDiRs 


iJerlai 

No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

1 

For 

M hat roa- 
SOQ granted. 

Tenure, 
hereditary 
■ or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee'. 

1 

1 

' 2 

' ^ 

4 ' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

100 

Kaarftt* 

bad. 

1 

BhOkwaha 
and An¬ 
other vil¬ 
lage. 

1 

1 

, 1270 F. 

Nim^rahni (J 
rent). 

Perpetual . | 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

Bhawsnl Singh 

101 

, Bcrasia . 

Karhyia- 

Kho. 

1270 P. 

Ditto . 1 

i 

i 

Ditto 

1 1 
, 1 

' Ditto 

1 

Hamath 81:gh 

102 

DlUi . 

1 Bhojspura 

127 ) F. 

1 

Ditto 

Dit;o 

Ditto 

Thskur Eaghu- 
sAth Bingh. 

103 

BHqul;- 

ganj. 

Daharlya 
Khurd and 

2 o:her viU 
lagoB. 

! 

126SF. 

Intim for good 
Bcrvicfs. 

1 

1 Life-grant 

Ditto 

I 

Hail* Muham¬ 
mad Hasan 
Khan. 

1 

1 

lOi 

Sewss , 

Ohandwarla 

' 1205 F. 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

i 

Ditto 

i 

Bakshi Murrav- 
vat Muham¬ 
mad Kh5n. 

1 5 

1 

1 Bllquis- 

I gani. 

1 Bll^khed 

! 

, 1 
1 

1238 F 

Ditto 

Dito . 1 

Ditto * 1 

i 

Munshi Hosain 
Khan. 

106 

Bam’^ori ' 

T iinda - 
klie a. 

1222 F. 

1 

1 

Bravery in the ' 
baltlo of 1 

1 .'^sjau. 1 

i 

Ditto 

Nawab Wazir 

M n h a mmad- 
£hsn. 

Wall Muhammad 
' Khan, 

107 

italsen , 

Badaila . 

! 

1 1218 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

HamjaKhan . 


XXXI— continued. 
AND JXoIbdIbs. 


2L7 


Bhoi'Il State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bigh 8. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as> 
SCSB^^d. 

Tanka or 
tribute. If 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc¬ 
cession ; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, held in the State; literary 
quail llcations; land or cash allow¬ 
ance ; name of his eldest son udtb 
date of his birth. 

Q 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Eoran Sing^ . 

6 ,OSS 

6 

1,301 

325 

The original grantee obtained the 

3her Singh 

4,352 

320 

1,132 


Estate on Nim-rakmi tenure. In 
1868 Sikandar Begam granted 
a;Vi?ir of Ks. 1,301 under the con¬ 
dition that the jagirdor .should 
pay i of the revenue of his js.glf 
to the State, Thesanad has been 
renewed in 1310 F. Karan Shjgb 
was born in 1882. 

Harnsth .^ingh obtained the idgif 

Amar Singh . 

1,415 


874 


originally of 2 village s on 7^%m- 
ralcmi tenuro* In 1270 Sikan¬ 
dar Begam attached one of the 
villages, the orher being continued 
to him rent-free. A fresh ianad 
has been granted in 1276 F. 

The present jsgirdsr had received 

Mu h a m m a d 

0.194 

290 

1,197 


the jsgif on Nim-rahmi tenure in 
1293 F. Owing to the conduct 
of the jdgfrdsr the village was 
attached for 3 years, but was later 
on restored. 

The jngnddT is an A^ghAii from 

Sayal Khsn. 

.Vtahmufi Muham* 

2,391 

339 

1,042 


Kandahar. Hii uncle. Bakshl 
Hafiz Mohammad Haaan Kbsn, 
was Commandet-ln-Chief of the 
State Army and obtained the 
fjyir for good services duiing the 
Mutlnv. The present holder 

was born in 1851; knows Persian 
and Urdu. 

The /ay,rise is an Afghan of the 

mad Kh^n. 

Najib Khan 

1,676 


1,001 


Mirszi-Khel Clan; he was born 
In 1865, and succeeded to the 
iag^T in 1275 F. His father did 
good service in 1857 and received 
the jsgiT, 

younger brother of the original 

Bahadur Shah 

932 


620 


grantee, Mumhl HasSn KhSn, 
who received the jagjr for his good 
services in the Mutiny of 1867 
and also for his being th’ English 
tutor to Nawsb Sultan Jahsn, the 
present ruler. Ka/ib KhSn was 
born in 1834 and has 3 sons ti e 
eldoit s 111 , Sir J-iui-din Hussain, 
b ni in 1876. 

Khan. 

Abdul Hakim 

11 £ 

62 

454 


The jdglT passed from Kadir Kban 
to ' i- son Wall KhSn i:i 1212 F., 
and finally through his widow 
to her nephew and adopted Bon» 
a brother of the present holder* 
The present holder was born in 
1868. 

Khan. 





Grandson of Hamza ZhSn who 
received the jsgiT for bravery in 
1218 r. The jsgir was later on 
divided between Imtiiz Bi and 
Sirsj Dulhin. A fresh sanad was 
issued in 1305 F. 
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TABLE 

Statbmbnt op SakdIbs 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Nama (f 
village. 

When 

granted. 

Per 

what rea* 
sou granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

Ll 

2 

3 

4 

& 

6 

7 

8 

lOS 

Raise n , 

Ohatla « 

1221 F. 

Bravery In the 
battle of Jagwa. 

Life-grant 

Nawab Wa 2 ir 
Muhammad 

K.I 5n. 

Haji Mian Fir- 
Zada. 

109 

Tai 

0 h a 1 n 1 a* 
khedi. 

1218 F. 

Services in the 
battle of Jagwa. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ahmad Ehsu . 

110 

Di wan- 
ganj. 

Barola 

1218 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

111 

Sh§liganJ 

• 

Ghaudla . 

1256 F. 

Bravery In a 
battle at Hoah- 
angabad. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Widow of Hnyst 
Khan, 

112 

Chhipa- 

ner. 

MarddR' 

Barodla and 
6 other viU 
lagos. 
Dbamanda 

1215 F. 

Past services . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aman Bingh nud 
Kuk Singh. 


pur. 

and 6 

other vil- 
lyg:!8, 
Misjella- 
necus 
lnn:ls. etc. 


•• 




113 

Ichhawar 

Umar Khal 
and 17 
other vil- 

1227 F. 

Military .services 

Ditto , 

Nawab Nazar 
Muh a m m a d 
Khan, 

Kesri Singh and 
Lachhman 

Singh. 1 


Aiihta . 

Ari^h 
Garden 
land in 
Ichhawar 

ta/i8ii4 






U4 

Ditto . 

Jawar , 

Bap.^ha and 

4 others. 

Amarpura 
Miscella- 
n e 0 u s 
lands. 

1131 . 

Ditto 

•• 

Dit'o . 

Sardar Dost 

Mahammad 
Kliau. 

Rao T a k h t 
Singh. 
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BhopIl Statb. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Blghas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
wiiich as' 
aessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brld history of pr.'sent holder 
giving date of his birth and suc¬ 
cession ; ca5te or clan; appointment. 
It any, held in the State; literary 
qualiiicatlons; land or cash allow¬ 
ance ; name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

J^azir Gul 

1,122 


Bs. 

323 


I16ji was gir'cn tlila jsgir 

In 1221 P, on J rent in rccc gnl- 
tlon of services in the battle of 
Jajan. It is now held rent-free. 

Siraj Du 1 h i n, 
daughter of 
Abdulla Khan, 

450 

30 

298 


The holder was born in 1806 and 
tos a son Vijsyat Muhammad 
JAliin, born In 1888. 

M u m t a a B i, 
daughter of 
MuBtafa Khan. 

395 

164 

207 


For t'le reasons given under So. 107 
the jsgir was granted in 1307 to 
the present holder under condi¬ 
tion that she should render service 
to the State and maintain 3 foot¬ 
men. She was born in 1862 A.D. 

dhulam Mahbub 
E^an. 

1,381 

69 

892 


Hayat Muhammad Khan fell la the 
^rathiwarof 18l7at Hoshang. 
abad, Foi this reason hta 
widow was granted a jsgir. After 
her death her ^on Munir Muham¬ 
mad Khan su'-ceeded to the jmr. 
The holder la boiind to serve the 
State. 

Bhopal Singh . 

13,148 

2,105 

11,958 


The present holder succeeded in 1302 
P. The original samrd was given 
by Nawsb Wazir Mchammad 
Khin to Aman Singh and Kaiu 
l am in 1215 and 1216 P. ea 
difierent dates in order to popu¬ 
late and cultivate the tatuka. 
Nawab Kazir Muhammad Ehan 
added a village to the jsgir and 
gave a tanai tor 18 villnges. 
Various oUangi s took place in the 
villages held at different times. 
The present holder was born in 
1867. 


12,029 

446 

10,620 

621 


Total . 

26,176 

2,5 >1 

28,099 







Nirbhe Singh . 

37,090 

1 ,0'1 

2,486 

451 

16,673 

1,107 

310 


During the diAtuebanees of the 18th 
century, the original holder was 
granted this tsluia in jdgir in 
1748 A.D. for the protection of 
passes in the Vindiyas. In 
1227 F. ihc tsluia came into 
the possession of the Bhopsl State 
and the jsgir was continued. In 

1 257 F. it was made a lire-grant. 
The present holder was born in 
1884. 

Total . 

88,001 

2,937 

18,150 







Bao Amar Singh 

6,718 

1,794 

542 

168 

4,893 

850 

358 

” 

The ancestor of the present holder 
was granted a fdgjr in nSSF. 
After that no fresh tanad w'aa 
given till 1153 F. In 1254 F. 
NawSb Sikandar Begam granted a 
fresh sanad and made it a life- 
grant. In 1300 P. Bao Amftr 
Singh was granted a fdgir rf 
Bs. Sj398"12“6, nd on ih * death 
of Kunwar Bai, widow of Takht 
Singh, her jagir was added to hi^ 
In 1307 F. He hokls onpf nlitlon 
of serving the State and maintain¬ 
ing 6 horsemen and 25 foot. He 
was bom In 1870. 

Total 

7,512 

710 

6,601 
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TABLE 

Statembnt o¥ BardAbs 


Serial 

No. 

Disteiot. 

' 1 
1 

Kamj ol 
vUlago. 

J 


For 

vhat rea* 
son granted, 


! 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

i-r 

otherwise. 

1- 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

Original | 
grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

h 


5 


6 

7 

8 

■ 11B 

Sewans . 

Jamonia and 

3 othsrr. 

12j4 F. 

1 

1 

Military service 

! 

Lite-grant 

1 

NawAb Sikandar, 
Begara. 

i 

i 

1 

Bandhlr Singh , 

1 

110 

Ahmad- 

P'lr, 

1 

Ohandbad 
with Mag- 
ardl kjUii 
and 4 

othoi-8. 

1830 

v.s 

\1773 

A.P.) 

Ditto 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Ditto 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Khande Bao 
Ponwir, haja 
of Dha •, ! 

1 

1 

AJit Singh 

! 

1 
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Baopir. Statb, 



Brief history of present holder. 
Tanka nr I date of his birth and auc- 

ioesaion; caste or clan; appointment, 
nnv Mid to “ *“ the State; literary 

qualificatlona, land or caah allow- 
wic oiaie. I . namg Qf jjja elde.^t son with 
I dat^ cl his birth. 


Hao Hira Singh 


Nawab Hayfit Muhammad Eh2ii 
granted a jagir on ' Nim-rakmi 
tenure to the ancestor of the 
present holder. Nawftb Sikandar 
Begam confirmed it in 1254 V. 
on conditions of service to the 
State and the maintenance of 
100 footmen. Rao KanJIt Singh 
rebelled against the State in 1S57 
and was a person in the dakaiti 
committed at Saugor: h? was 
si-nt'-nced to imprl>;oument and 
his jjgir attached. In 1268F. his 
son Mazbut Singh obtained a 
isgir of Rs. 8.800-8-0. He was 
also a habitual offender. It was 
in 1300 F. proposed to transfer 
ins /dgt’r in the Piklon tdluka, but 
in the meantime the jAffirddr 
died. In 1306 F. Hanwant Slush 
and Bbanwar Singh succeeded; 
but they committed a dakaiti 
and were sentenced to 10 years' 
Imprisonment, their 7 dji»fr being 
confiscated. In 1311F. HIra 
Singh, younger brother, who was 
also Involved in the dakaiti, was 
through the clemency of the State 
granted the presentydflrjr. Sepa* 
rate, jdgjrg were- offered to Rani 
Kunwar and Nawal Kuawar, but 
they refused to accept the same. 
The present holder was born in 
1885. 


Do^'gar Singh . ! u,04.3 l,(i72 4,137 


The ancestor of the present holder 
was awarded the first tanad by 
I^awAb Faiz Muhammad Khln oii 
the strength of previous sanadi 
granted by the rulers of Dhfir. 
In 1804 A.T)., N iv ab Kmam Khan 
granted 3 \Hinge in jsgir. In 
1812 A. n., Nawab Hayst 
Mahamma.l Khan Kiibstltuted a 
cash allowance of R«* ],000 anou- 
ally- Subsequent sanads till 1244 
F. art! avai able. In 1246 F. NawSb 
Jahangir Muhammad Kbiln con¬ 
firmed the jsgtr. During Mutiny, 
on the 15th and 19th October 
1857, the Political Agent in BhopSl 
asked the Bhopal Darbar to aneat 
theThskurs Govardhan and BCri 
>.=il seizing land and revenue In 
Berasa. Before any measures were 
taken the Thukure died. In 1889 
the jsgir was given to BhawanI 
Singh for lifetime. In 1290 P. a 
fre&h sunad was given on condi¬ 
tion of personal service. The 
present holder was born in 1830 
A.D. 


R 








TABLE 

Statembnt Of SabuIbs 


Sctial 

Distbioi. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

wimt rea¬ 
son (;raiit«d. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1X7 

Aslita^ . 

AonlMih; da 
and 2 

others. 

1256 F, 

Military service 

Lifo'grant 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

Kesri Singh • 

118 

Ditto . 

Arokhedi 
and 9 
ottiei's, 

1254 F. 

1 Ditto , 

i 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Hamir Singh . 

119 

Diwsn- 

«.auj. 

1 Dhakna- 
Chhap;ia 
and 1 

o{htrvll* 

1215 F, 

Ditto . .. , 

i 

1 Ditto 

Naw-jb Jabsnglr 
Mnham lu a a 

1 Khilii. 

1 

.Dlsrsm Singh . 

im 

Sc-wanj . 

Bargflma . ' 

12 i5 F. 

Ditto . . ! 

Ditto 

Nawab Kudaia 
Be^atn. 

Ganpat Siiip,h . 

121 

A h mad* 
pu:-. 

Achai’oi and 
2 ot iCiH. 

1236 F. 

Ditto . 

1 

DittJ . 

NriWi^b dahangir 
Miiham m a d 
Khan. 

Zai n Singh 

122 

Jawar . 

Bilpiin and 
aiioth r. 

1 50 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Naw?Th Sikanclar 
B ‘gum. 

Mannip Singh 
Bharat Singh . 

123 

Dorahii . 

Birpur 

1284 F. 

Ditto . 

r itto 

Nawab S h ah 
Jahaii Begum. 

Moti Singh 

124 

Asht1 . 

Eazzakpui' 

1256 F. 

Ditto a 

Ditto . 

Naw \h Sikandar 
Bcgam. 

Nahar Sin-'h , 

125 

J'awar . 

Mahain- 

inadpur. 

1256 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Kesri Singh 

126 

Ditto 

Dhora r a - 
Kalan. 

1250 F 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Sardar Singh . 
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BnopiD State, 


Present 

holder. 

Area In 
Bighaa. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which as¬ 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, il 
nny, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and sue- 
cession; caste or clan; appoint¬ 
ment, if any, held in the State; 
literaryqualifications; land or cash 
allowance; name of his eldest son 
with date of his birth. 


>0 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Ha. 



JagannAth Singh 

1.1,063 

442 

2,885 

721 

The )agirdBr was granted to the 
original holder for keeping watch 
and ward over Vlndhya passes, 
personal service and maintaining, 
4 foot men. No original amm 
is extant. The last aanad dates 
1309 P. The present holder was 
born in 1898 A. B. 

Mugund Singh . 

7,774 

222 

2,603 

.. 

The present holder succeeded to 
the jagir in 1313 F. end was 
born in 1882 A.D. The jsgir 
wis awarded on condition o£ 
guarding the Vindhyan passes. 

GaJrSj Sinsh . 

3,■120 

140 

1,260 


The jsgir was granted for watch 
and ward over the fords on the 
Ghora-pachhst river. The 

present holder was bom in 1870 
A.D. 

Mardari Singh . 

2,748 

2 Ifl 

1,283 

321 

The original grantee was bound to 
keep 13 men for watch and ward, 
but the present holder is now re- 
quhed to keep only 8 men. 
A fresh eanai was given in 1208, 
F. He was born in 1870 A.D. 






Bcrisal . 

2,770 

3(3 

1 ,200. 


The villages are held on condition 
of personxl service. 

Shei’ Singh 

Chhatar Snig:i 

0,059 

1,217 

213 

1,833 

7-5 

458 

The jsgirdst is by caste a Saindho 
Thakur. In the time of Akbar 
his clansmen migrated from Sindh 
and settled at Delhi and were 
called Sindh. In 1256 a fresh 
sanad was granted on ccnditlnn 
cf service. 

Lai Singh 

753 


003 

220 

The present jsgirddr ia descended 
from the Thakurs of Jagdespur. 
Hfs forefather Moti Singh ren¬ 
dered good service in the battle 
of Jagwa. Iri 1276 F. Nawsb Mulz 
Muhammad KhSn granted the 
jsgir out Of his own. In 1284 F. 
Sher Singh died without 

issue and the ;5gi> was made over 
to his uncle Moti Sii:gh. Tlie fresh 
mnad dates from 1302 F. 

'■)handar Singh . 

416 


007 


The is based on service 

tenure. 

0 mir Singh , 

QliS 

80 

1572 


The jdgir b held on conJltion of 
personal service. 

RQpSingj 

2,840 

137 

587 

147 

The idgiir 7'^ gramted on the pa'^t 
servif’e tenure. 


K 2 
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TABLE 


Statjbment of SaedIes 


Serial 

DISIWCI. 

H ame of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea¬ 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

lijrtiditary 

or 

Otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

127 

SeUom . 

DidakhoOl. 

1256 F. 

Military service 

Life-grant. 

Nawab Srlkandai, 
Begam. 

Bhawani Singh. 

128 

Jawir . 

Piplia- 

Sul&rl. 

1220 F. 

Inam 

Ditto 

Nawab Nazar 
Miiham mad 
Hhaii. 

Erip Singh 

120 

Sehore . 

Lalakhcdi. 

1256 F. 

Maintenance 

grant. 

Ditto 

Sikandar Fegam 

Kaghunath 

8ingh. 

130 

Ashta . 

Chain and 
Eampura 
Khurd. 

1256 F. 

Military service 

Dll to , 

Dili 0 

Shama Thjikur 
Bhal. 

ISl 

Sewim . 

Half village 
of K h a i - 
pur. 

1250 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawsb Jah&ngSr 
Muhammad 
Kb5D. 

Gulib Singh . 

132 

Bamhorl 

Hainitpiir 

Guptai. 

1224 F. 
(1806 A. 
D.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab W a z i r 
Muliam III a d 
Khan. 

Shamshcr Singh 

133 

Ohhlpaner 

Mardsn- 

pur* 

Tigali and 

6 others. 

Agra and 

7 others. 

1227 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Nawab Nazar 
Muham mad 
KhSn. 

Oulabgai and 
Girwar Qai. 

134 

Silwani . 

Jmlia*bal> 
b a n t a 
Dskhiiand 
11 othera. 

1205 F. 

Di;to , 

Ditto 

Nawab H a y a t 
Muha m m a d 
Khan. 

Shankar Saliaik 


Siwans . 

BIchua and 

6 others. 






136 

Silwani . 

Badapondi 

and 

oth/'w. 

1246 F. 

Ditto , 

Ditto . 

Nawab Jahsngir 
M h a m m a d 
Khsii. 

Takht Singh Bsj 
Gond. 



Parans^ia aci.1 
13 others. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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XXXI — continued. Bhopal State, 

AHt> JiaiaDitis. 


present 

holder. 

Area In 
Bighaa- 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which as¬ 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State, 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of hia birth and suc¬ 
cession; caste or clan; appoint¬ 
ment, If any, held in the State; 
literary qualifications; land or cash 
allowancu; name of his eldest son 
with date of his birth. 

Q 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

flanWjnt Singh 

612 

84 

660 


The has been confirmed to the 

present holder on sctvice tenure. 

Maurup Singli . 

828 

91 

■104 


The jsgir was given for develop¬ 
ing cultivation in villages. 

Umrao Bai 

721 

208 

412 


The Present jsgirdsr surceedod 
to the B tate at ter the demise 
01 her husband, Ifathsji. Original¬ 
ly the was granted by Mari- 

tha rulers in Initm. 

ZorSwar Singh . 

484 ' 

27 

341 

94 

The ancestors of the present 
bolder obtained the fsgir from 
the MarStbSs for guarding 
Vindhya passes and was con¬ 
firmed by the State in laog T. 

Puran Singh . 

490 

99 

122 


The present jSgP’ddr was awarded 
the^ffpjr in 1311 F. under a ganad 
renewed by Sikandar Begam on 
service tenure and for guarding 
the passes at Ru tampur and it 
has been confirmed to bJa descend- 

Aiuan Singh 

1.D07 

IG5 

800 


The jsgfr has been confirmed to 
the present holder in 1306 F. on 
service tenure. 

Umrao Sahai . 

B.a3goiid , 

25,148 

10,445 

498 

1,049 

3,652 

8,098 


The present jsgirdsf Is a Gond 
descended from Nawal Shah, the 
Kaja ^ of Ginntirgarh. He was 
born in 1855, and has held the 
jagif from 1301 F. on service 
tenure, but the ^egif appears to 
n-ive existed from the time of 
Sardar Dost Muhammad Khan* 

XOTAi 

41,501 

1.547 

12,650 







Ghansham 

Sahai. 

46,176 

9.930 

2,000 

556 

7,592 

3,653 


The forefathers of the present 
holder are descended from the 
Gond Rajas of Siiwam. 

total 

50,105 

2,645 

11,245 

" 


Jaswant Singh . 

11,H32 

1,477 

3,719 


The jsgirdst is RaJ^Qond by cast<e. 
No sanad of earlier date than 
1838 A.B. k available. 


27,030 

013 

1 6,240 

1 



Total . 

38,962 

2,420 

8,959 
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TABLE 

Statement of SaebAes 


Serial 

No. 

f 

DISTEICT. 

Name of 
villago. 

When 

granted. 

For 

wnat loa- 
8-HI giantfid. 

Toniire, 

hcieditai-y 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

136 

SilwSin , 

Jaitharj, 

Deori and'l 

5 others. 1 
Angawan i- 
aiid 17 
othcra. J 

1245F 

(1838 

A.D.) 

Military sor- ' 
vice. 

Life-grant 

Nawab JahaU' 
gir Muha m - 
mad Khan. 

Takht SiiiR JSaj 
Gond. 

137 

Doorl . 

Barklicdi 
and 3 

othsrs. 

1245 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ajmer 8ingh 
RSj (Jond, 

138 

As^hta . 

Borkhola 
and 4 

otlicra. 

1215 F. 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Nawsb SikuiidiSr 
Begum. 

Surat Singli Bhi! 

130 

Iclihawar 

Mundla and 

1139 F. 




Shrl Earn and 
Balsram. 


unotiier. 




Muha m m a d 
Khan, 

140 

Bari . 

P i I) 11 a- 
Kh^kt and 
another. 

1224 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Nawab Nazar 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Dm Jan Shah . 

141 

liaise a . 

B a {« r 0 d a 
and 4 
others 

1206 F 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Nawab W a z ir 
Muh a m m a d 
Khan, 

Eanchhod Sahal 
Esj Gond. 

142 

Shahganj 

Madia wan 

1223 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Durjan Shah . 
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AND JiotlEDlRS. 
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BhopIl State. 


Present 

bolder. 

Area in 
BIghas. 

Population 
in lOOl. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
whicli as- 
scasod. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
a,iiy, i)aid to 
tiio Stat s 

Brief history of present holder* 
giving date of his birth and suc¬ 
cession; caste or clan; appoint¬ 
ment, if any, held in the State; 
literary qualifications; lani or 
cash allowance; name of hie eldest 
son with date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Iliiumat Singh . 

7,7:i8 

V.17 

iis. 

3,071 


See No, 135, 


y5,153 

2,101 

6,871 



Totaj, 

42,889 

2,868 

8,915 



Liiclihmau 

Singh, 

12,■(06 

l.OSO 

3,234 

' 


The ySffirdar is a Uaj Gond by cast*'. 
The present holder is descended 
fr-,-in o:ie of the petty jsgfrdars 
wh) prospered under the Eija of 
ManrJla, Ko $anad of early 
date is extant. 

Bill) nit Shigh . 

7,117 

171 

1,853 

•• 

The present jagird&r obiainod the 
in }S(i 6 : ijc was born in 1883 
A.P. The grant was made for 
watch and ward of the Vindhyan 
passes. 

Piutflb Singh, 
K^^wal Singh 
and liiirnt 

Singh. 

. 2,720 

00 :i 

1,577 

.. 

The present holder belongs to the 
Gond family of Giimilrgarh, The 
original sanad was gi.en by 
Nawgb Yar Muhammad Khan 
to Shri Kam and Bslai am in 1139 
F, on the strength of former pos¬ 
session. 





Pii 02 Kunwar . 

1,5‘10 

111 

1,111 


The pi'i-sent;B a Rsj Gond 
by caste dcHfunded from the 
family of the fis ja of Bgri. Her 
forefathers embraced Islam in 
(ho time of Sardar Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan. When the MarathiH 
were ruling the jaglr belonged to 
Garha Mandla and the real jagir- 
rffir Was the llaja of Ginniirgarh. 
I,u the reign of the Emperor far- 
rukh Siai', a sanad for tire jagir of 
Uharbigarh was given to Alani 
Singh and Jaswant Singh in tho 
2nd year nf th- Julua (Alam- 
gir)cra. In tJie 4th year of the 
Coronation of Shih Alam, Jaa- 
want Singh was charged witt tho 
duty of protecting the fords of the 
NarbadS. The present holder 
was born in 1882. 

Chatar Saliii . 

22,005 

328 

l,82i» 


Service grant. 

Bhop Kunwar . 

001 

137 

910 


For reasons stated in No. 140, thy 
iagir was given for malntCLanco 
in 1306 P. for life. 




TABLE 

Statement of SaedAk 


Se rial 

•WO. 

DJSTlilCT. 

Najnc of 
village. 

when 

granted. 

For 

wliat i*ea- 
fion granted. 

T«muro, 
licrcditiiry 
• or 

othe rwine. 

By whom 
granted. 

Oilgiual 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

143 

Bilquisganj 

MardilupuL' 

Cihhipaner. 

Saras 
LawSpaci 
Mail] hi! 

1245 F. 

Militaiy servieo 

I,ifc.giaiit 

Nawab Jahangir 
Muhaiuin a d 
£lhau. 

Balam Sahal . 

144 

Aahta . 

Dipla-klicdl 

1258 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab Slkaudar 
Begam. 

Zorawar Singh « 

145 

Tal 

Tegariaand 

anotJier. 

1132 F 

Ditto . 

Fcrpctual 

Saidgr Dost 
Muh a ra m ft d 
Khan. 

Talaimand KhSa 

2 46 

Do. . 

Bordha and 
2 others. 

1255 F. 

Ditto . 

X/ifo-graat 

Nawab Slkandar 
Begum. 

S.lnw(mt Sori . 

147 

Hard 

pur. 

Paiiawarl 
and ano' 
tiler. 

1227 F. 

Ditto . 

Perpetual . 

Jfawab Nazar 
Huhamm ad 
Khdn. 

Dbarsahai Gond 

148 

Tal 

BhhtpalSsI . 

1210 F. 

Ditto 

Lifc-grant 

Nawab W a z ir 
Huh a mm a d 
Khan. 

Qaugu Parliar 
Gond. 

149 

Ohand- 

pura. 

Mandwar . 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Kawab Kudsia 
Begam. 

Partab Sahai 
Gond. 

150 

Doi’aha , 

,l.'ataa and 

2 utheiB, 

1129 F. 

CliaudliiaV. 

Ditto . 

Sardar Dost 
Muha in m a d 
Khan. 

Makund Singh 

151 

Bcraala . 

Kalhor 

1298 F. 

Ditto 

Perpetual. 

Nawab Shah 

Jahan Begam. 

Thskui’ Nirbhe 
Singh. 
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XXXI — continued. BBOpii, Staii:. 

AND .TSaiSDABS. 


Preseot 

holder. 

Area in 
BIgha<^. 

Foptiiation 
in 1901. 

Total in¬ 
come at 
which as- 
aesacd. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder* 
giving date of hia birth and suc¬ 
cession; caste or clan; appoint¬ 
ment, if any, held in the State j 
literary qualJflcations; land or cash 
allowance; name of his eldest son 
with date of his birth. 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

Nannu Salial , 

6,807 

1,092 

063 

64 

14 

221 

249 

246 

636 


The present holder is Kajgond by 
caste. The isgir was given on 
feudal service. 

Total . 

7,922 

289 

1,131 

•• 


Piiran Siogh . 

1,142 


676 

100 

Zotawar Singh and Zallm Singh, 
the ancestors of the present holder, 
were given the /trgir ontho strength 
of former possession. 

EamrauShah . 

2,411 

140 

872 


The ancestor of the present holder 
was a convert to Muhammad- 
ani&in who obtained the j^g\T on 
condition that he protected the 
fords of the saibadfi. 

Gul^r Singh . 

25,518 

35 

436 

67 

The present bolder is a Ealgond by 
Cdsle. The gianted on 

the j^rouods of forn’er possesdon. 
In 1303 F., the holder was accused 
of dakaiii and the jigit was coo' 
fiscaled in 1300 F, It has been 
restored for life on condition of 
service. 






: Uiurao Sahai 
Grond, 

5,438 

18 

338 


The ancestors of the present holder 
received the jagir for the protec¬ 
tion of the forjaof the Narbads. 

LSI Sahai 

5,633 

19 

150 


Service grant. 

Tikam Sahai . 

3,292 

34 

135 

•• 

The jsgir was given in the time of 
the Oond IUj5s, but there was no 
sanad issued till 1239 F. A fresh 
6amd was given In 1310 P., on 
feudal serivee condition* 

Baghimath Singh 

6,366 

1,087 

4,395 


At first Sardac Dost Muhammad 
Kimn granted land free of rent to 
the ancestor of the present holder. 
After lying In abeyance for 100 
years a fresh sanad was wanted 
in I256F. on the grounds of former 

possession. 

Flat Singh and 
widow of Nlr- 1 
bhs Singh. 

2,705 

308 

2,672 


The jsgir was given as CAflfwdAarffff. 
In 1861 A. D. the Berasia •pargana 
was given to Bhop&l i the original 
grantee and others were ^en in 
possession of the jsgvt. In 1308 
P. the died childless, but 

the iDarbar continued the (^nt 
to the present holders. 
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TABLE 

Statement oe Saedars 


Setial 

NO. 

DiStrioi. 

Name of 
vUlrtgj!. 

Wiien 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
sim granted. 

Tonufc, 

hereditary 

or 

othc rwiic. 

By whc>ni 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

102 

Berasia , 

Gadhia 

1270 F. 

OMudArui 

Perpetual, 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam, 

Badi Baj, widow 
of Daulat Slngb. 

153 

Ditto . 

I in alia 
Barohl. 

1288 F. 

Ditto . 

DHc-grai.t 

Nawfib Shah 
Julian Begain. 

Bhawani Singh. 

154 

Ditto . 

llehtl 

1294 F. 

Ditto . , 

Perpetual 

D:tto . 

DariyiiO Singh 
and Bhol5)!. 

150 

Solioi'o . 

A'Ahadii- 

Khcdi. 

1256 F. 
(1840 

A. D.) 

Ditt'i . 

Lifc-g^atit 

Nawab Sikandar 
Beg ‘ui. 

Kiraoa Sifigb. 

156 

Jawar . 

Khaj ii r ca 
Ka»iiin 

1256 F. 
();-41 

A. 11.) 

1250 F. 

DitW 

Ditto 

Dii’to . 

J'ati Earn 

Braiiiiiiiii. 

157 

A&hta . 

Shah b a z- 

PUIM. 

Ditto . 

Dit:o 

Ditto . 

D.^tta Parshad 
Brahman. 

158 

Doraha . 

Jatnlll an 1 
aiiotJior. 

1250 F. 

Kanun^jo. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Bsb'.i Esi 

259 

Beliorc . 

Deoli 

1256 F. 

Ditto . 


Ditto . 

E.ampar.'- had 

160 

Ditto . 

Earn Khedi 

1256 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

101 

Ashta . 

Kachnitrya 
and mis¬ 
cellaneous 
ineome. 

1256 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Mansukh Bam 
Brahman. 
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■SXXl—emliniiei. BhopIl State. 


AND JAqIKDABS. 


Present 

holder. 

Area In 
Blghas. 

Population 
in 1001. 

Total id- 
eointi at 
which a6> 
Bcsscd. 

Tanka or 
trihutc, if 
any, paid to 
the Stah'. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date cf h.ia birth and sue- 
C!?sslon : caste or clan ; appoint¬ 
ment, it any, held in tlie State ; 

literary qualificatims ; land or 
cash allowance ; name of his eldest 
son with date cf his birth. 

i ^ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

' 'Badi Bai 

1,840 

188 

i 

1,171 


Daulat Singh died without issue 
and his widow, the present holder, 
was graiiiei the jsg7r and the 
annual allowance of Rs. 108 for 
life. For reasons see No. 151. 

Bhawaul Singh . 

1,441 

37 

398 


Son of Kokeslngh Chaudkari who 
was said to have been granted a 
fresh sanatf in 1270 F. He died 
in the meantime and his son, th? 
piescnt holder, was granted a 
sanad. 

Deb! Sijigli 

i 

1 

! 

986 

.“il 

! (m 

1 

1 


The 'Jagir was granted in return ol 
service as Chauihari, by Ksia 
Rarachandra Rao Ponwar of. 
Dhar in 1141 F. In 1861 NawSb 
Sikandar Begam confirmed the 
grant. 

Sundar Bai, 
widow of 
Hanwant Singh. 

1,324 

115 

933 

i 


Particulars same as No. 154. 



../.A 



._i.j u.. 
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TABLE 

Stammem of SaruIks 


Serial 

No. 

DISTKIOT. 

Name of 
village. 

Wheu 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
aon granted. 

Tetiuro, 
hcriiditary or 
otherwise. 

By whcm 
granted. 

Original grantee. 

1 

2 

B 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

162 

Ashta . 

Ghanas* 

fibHuipur. 

1256 E. 

Ksmngot 

Life-grant 

Nawab Sikan- 
dar Begam. 

Bhikarl Lai 





























-i', 








■ ■' 












103 

Jjwar . 

ChIntiimaU' 

pure. 

1256 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Eartab Kai 

164 

Berasia . 

Berkheda 

MojI. 

1288 F, 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab 8h a h 
Jaban Bcgam. 

Toj Eaj . 
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BhopIl STATEv 


Present holder. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

^ 1 

10 


Slieo Ml 


GuIiJb Eai 


Kewal Klshan, 
Mafan GopSl, 
Majlis Ral, 
T)ro Bak 1 h 
and Gunpat 
Rai. 



PoppJation 
iu 1 901. 


1 


Total in¬ 
cline at 
which 
aa^saei. 


Tanka or 
trionte, if 
auy, paid to 
tne »tato> 


Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his oirth and suc- 
cessioa ; caste or clan ; appoint¬ 
ment, if any, held in tno c>tate; 
liti-rary quauiKatioua ; land or 
cash allowance i name < i his eldest 
son with date cl his birth. 









GLOSS 4EY. 


Abbp.kviatiojjs used. 


Ar. 

stands 

for 

Arabic. 

Cor. 

yy 

yy 

corruption. 

H. 

yy 

yy 

Hindi. 

Lit. 

yy 

yy 

Literally. 

M. 

yy 

yy 

Marathi. 

P. 

yy 

•.y 

Persian. 

Skt. 

yy 

yy 

Sanskrit. 


•A 

Abkari [P. from ilfi= water],—The business of dis¬ 
tilling (strong) waters, Jfow a technical term for Excise, 

Achkan [TurB, rough], a sort of long coat having 
buttons in front. 

Adalat [Ar. acff=doing justice].—A law court. Sadr 
addlat = chief court; faujdim-adalut=-cnrame\ court; 
dwdni-adiilat = civil court. 

Adan [//,]—Garden land which is both manured and 
irrigated and used in Malwa chiefly for poppy. 

Akhatij {8U. cor. of Akskaya-tritiya, the immortal 
3rd]—The ord of the light half of the Hindu month 
Vaishdkh (April-May). It is the most important day of 
the agriculturists’ year when operations in the field re¬ 
commence. It is also the supposed day of creation. 

Amin {Ar. lit. a trustworthy person, from aman = 
trust].—An official in charge of a revenue unit such as a 
paragana (q. v.) or an official deputed for any special 
work. 

Angarkha a«5f = body and ralcsh =to protect].— 

A long coat or tunic fastened by Hindus to the right 
and Muhammadans to the loft of the chest [see Chap- 
kan). 

Asami \Ar. plural of fsm=a name].—Hmm was the 
heading ot the first column in the register of cultivators’ 
names, whence asemi, an individual, whose name was in 
the register, now an ordinary term applied to any culti¬ 
vator. 



GLOSSARY 


« « 
u 


B 

Bakshi [P. lit.—6a!fe^=:imparting or bestowing ],—A 
pay master. 

Bigha [H. from SJci. vigrah ].—A land measure very 
variable in different parts of Central India. On an 
average | acre (see Blochmann Ain-i-Ahkari 11-61-62). 


C 

Chapkan [H. from Turhi or Mughal source].—A long 
coat or cassock like shape fastened by Hindus on the 
right, and the Muhammadans on the left, of the chest 
with strings. 

Chaukidar [P. c/iOMti=meaning throne, stool or station 
and (far = keeper].—Hence a village watchman or irregular 
policeman; one in charge of a chaxthl or out-post. 

Chik [H. Lit. slime.].—Crude opium. 

Choga [Turkt\. —A long dressing gown. 

D 

Daffadar [P. from class or section and dar=to 

look after].—An officer of cavalry or head peon [A. and 
P. from da/a = preventing]. A sergeant in the army or 
pdlice; in civil emplby a superidr among guards, peons, 
etc. 

Daftardar [P, da/tar = a book or bundle of records].— 
A record-keeper of revenue documents especially, keeper 
of the archives, now applied to an accountant. 

Darbar [P. a dwelling] used in two senses, (a) Dar- 
bar, the administration ot a native state ; (6) darhar an 
assemblage, e.g., Gwalior Darbar or State of Gwalior 
and Dasahra darbar the yearly assemblage at the Dasahra 
festival; also Huzur Chief’s own office. Darhdr = 

Minister’s office, open court. 

Darogah [P. and H. from Turhi]. —A superintendent 
of excise, police, etc. 

Dasahra [H. from Skt. from dasa=ten and har=Te- 
moving, i.e., removing ot ten sins]. —Is held on the 10th 
Sud* of Ashwin (September-October). It is an important 
festival with Rajputs and Marathas, being one espeeially 
affected by the martial castes. It commemorates the 
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day on which Rama marched against Ravana, on the 
10th day after he worshipped Durga whence this feast 
is also called the Durga-pu]a. On account of Rama’s 
victory, gained after the appeal to the goddess, the 10th 
day is also called viiaya-dashml or 10th of victory. The 
real importance, however, lay in the fact that it fell at 
the end of the rains when the warrior class recommenced 
their forays and raids. 

Diwali from dipa and. alika = a, row of lamps],— 
The autumnal festival held on the last two days of the 
dark half (Burfi) of (September-October) and the new 

moon of Kdrtik (October-November). It lasts from 13th 
or dhantrayodashi “ 13th of wealth ” or the 14th called 
mrak-chaturdashl “ 14th of Narak ” to the yamadwitiya, 
the day of the new moon, which is sacred to Yama the 
god of the lower regions. It is the first day of the com¬ 
mercial year. 

Dofasli [Ar. /as! =; harvest from /««!=: cutting].—Land¬ 
bearing two {do) crops in the year, 

Dusai [i7].—Land sown twice. San-dmai, land first 
sown with san and then poppy; tnakka-dusai land sovfn 
first with tnakka, and then poppy, and so on. 

F 

Fasl \Ar. /asZ = cutting].—A harvest. The harvest, do 
/as(t—land bearing two crop? in one year. 

Faujdar [R. commander of a array=/««/].—Used ad- 
jectively in faujddri-addht, a criminal court. 

G 

Ganger [S'/cf. g'una=multitude, and gauri=the goddess 
Parbatn.—A name applied to the women’s festival held in 
Malwa and Rajputana in the month of Ghaitra (March). 

Garh (Garhi) [R.].—A fort on a hill, as distinct from 
kot, a fortified town or stronghold on a plain. Oarhi^ 
a small fort. 

Ghat [H. horn Ski. ghaUhat=cut], —A cutting or pass in 
the hills, a landing stage on a river or tank, a bathing place 
with steps. 

H 

Haq [At. right].—Perquisites paid to village officiala >ttcb 
as patels. 


B 



IV 


GLOSSARY 


Havildar [P. havaldar=\io\A.&x oi an office of trust],—A 
subordinate revenue officer who assists in collecting land 
revenue, in cases where this is paid in kind he watches 
the crops until the State share is paid. 

Hijri \_Ar. separation].—Muhammadan era. The first 
year dates from the flight of Muhammad ; the year com¬ 
mences on the 16th July 622 A.D. 

Holi [jSifc#. holika ].—The great spring festival held at the 
vernal equinox during the ten days preceding the full 
moon of Phagun (February-March). It is only observed, as 
a rule, on the last 3 days however. 

Huzur [Ar. the presence].—Used in reference to the 
chief’s own office or court, e.g., Huzur-darhar, Buzur- 
addlat, Huzur-tahsil, the home district. 


I 

Id [Ar. that which recurs].—A recurrent festival, es¬ 
pecially the Id-ul-fitr or festival of breaking the fast held 
at the end of Ramzm on the new moon of Shawdl. 

Ijsra [Ar. ijdra rent or contract],—A farm or lease of 
the revenues of a village or district. Ijaradar a farmer 
of the revenues or monopolist, 

Ijlas-i-kamil [Ar. from ijlds—tlae act of sitting].—The 
superior council. 

Ilaka [Ar. lit, relation or connection],—A district tract 
or state. One in possession is called an ilakadar. 

Inam [Ar. a gift from a superior],—Land grant free 
from revenue payment. 

Istimrari [Ar. lit. continuing from mar=to keep on, 
preserve],—Land held on a permanent lease for which a fixed 
quit-rent is paid. 


J 

Jagir J 

Jagirdar J [P. from /ai = place, gr«r=to hold],—An 
assignment of land held under various conditions but usually 
requiring payment of a certain percentage of the revenues, 
or the performance of certain feudal services. 


K 


Kamiti-i-mal [Eng. and P.].— Committee on revenue 
matters. 
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Kanungo [P. a speaker (go) of rules {hdnun )'].—A 
revenue official who supervises the Patwdns. 

Kasha [Ar.]—Technical expression for a native town 
adjoining a British Station, eg., kasha Sehore as distinct 
from chhdoni Sehore. 

Khalsa [p. from khallsd=pnt&, genuine].—Lands 
administered by the Darbar direct, and not given on 
farm, in jdgir, etc. 

Kham [P. am = immature].—A tahsll or district managed 
by the Darbar directly (see Khalsa). Ordinarily applied, 
however, to undeveloped or immature tracts which no 
ijdraddr will take or farm. 

Khan [P.],—The title of kings of Tartary, at present a 
title given to every officer. 

Kharif or Sialu \_Ar. Autumn].—The autumn agri¬ 
cultural season (May to October). 

Khillat [Ar. lit. “What a man strips from his 
person ”].—A dress of honour presented on a ceremonial 
occasion, or as a reward. The term is now applied to 
almost any ceremonial gift even to a cash payment. 
Its origin is shown by the derivation. 

Kist [Ar. a division].—An instalment of the revenue 
demand payable at a fixed rate. 


M 

Madar-ul-muham [Ar. lit. the centre of affairs],—The 
chief minister. 

Mahajan [H. from Skt. mahdn—great, /an=man].— 
A great man; a banker; dealer in money. A teim 
generally applied to a Bania. 

Mahal [Ar. from maAf = alighting from journey].—A 
palace, subdivision of a sarkdr under the Mughals, ward 
of a city. Plural is Muhdl. 

Majlis-i-ulama [Ar. from ijld8=aet of sitting].—Council 
of Ulamas or learned men (pi. of alim), where religious 
matters are discussed. 

Mansab [Ar. office].—Term for rank and titles con¬ 
ferred by the Mughal Emperors. Mansahddr—a mansab 
holder (see J, E. A. S. 1896, 510). 

MashwarS [Ar. advice],— Majlis-i-mashwa/rd, advisory 

council. 
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Masnad [P.].—Throne or seat of honour. 

Motamim [Ar. muhatamim from = solicitous, 

anxious],—An agent, representative or superintendent, 

Muafi [Ar. from a/w = absolution],—A grant of land 
free from all obligations as to payment of tribute, service, 
etc. 

Muamla [Ar. from a»iaZ = action, effect, dominion'].—A 
form of tenure similar to jaglr ; the muamladdrs or 
holders of these estates usually pay Tanka (q. v.) or tribute. 

Muharram [Ar. from ^TOm=Unlawful],—The first 
Muhammadan month. Murder and plunder was thought 
unlawful by the Arabs in this month. Hence the name. 

Muin-ul-muham [Ar. lit. assistant in affairs].—The 
minister for revenue matters. 

MukhtSr [Ar. lit. chosen].—Agent, a customs-house offi- 
cial, etc. 

Munshi [Ar. from imha— to educate, a secretary].— 
Any educated Muhammadan; a title of clerks Muham¬ 
madan and Kayastha who usually know I^rdu and Persian 
[see Pandit). 

Munsif [Ar, nw/=half, justice],—A judge in 

a civil court. 

Muntazim [Ar. hazm^to superintend].—Especially 

Superintendent of police or jails. 

Mustajir [Ar.], —The holder of an ijara (q-v.) or 
farm of the revenues. 


N 

Naib [Ar, a deputy],—Used in expressions such as 
Naib tahsllddr, deputy tdhsUddr, etc. 

Naka [H .].—A point where two or more roads meet. 
A customs, police or other post. 

Nakshatra [(SA;/. An asterism in the moon’s path].— 
All agricultural operations are regulated by the nakshatrm 
of which there are 27 in a year (see Indore State Gazet¬ 
teer Appendix B). 

Nala [H.].—A watercourse, not necessarily dry 

Nasir-ul-muham [Ar. lit. controller of affairs].—The 
judicial minister. 

Nazim [Ar. One who arranges or organises].- The official 
in charge of a Nizdmat, a revenue unit corresponding to 
a Division. 
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P 

Pagri [i?.].—A made up head-dress. 

Paijama [P. pa — ioot and 7tf»?a=dress].—Trousers (either 
loose or tight-fitting). 

Pakka \H. ripe].—Applied to anything of a permanent 
nature as a stone or brick house, metalled road or iron 
bridge, etc. {see kachcha). 

Panchayat \H. a council of five (pdnch) elders].—A council 
of the chief men of a village or caste, community, any simi¬ 
lar council or committee. 

Pandit [H. from Skt. a learned man].—A Sanskrit scholar ; 
title of address for Brahmans. 

Pardanashin [P. lit. seated behind a curtain].—Secluded ; 
the ordinary term for women who are secluded in a zandm 
or harem. 

Pargana [H. from Skt. pragan=to reckon up].—A revenue 
and a fiscal unit corresponding to British tahsU, the subdivi¬ 
sion ot a sibah. 

Patel [H. iiom Skt. pattdkilahy metathesis foT pattalika, 
i.e., one in charge of a pattah. or canton, see J. A. 0. S. 
vii, 24 ff].—The headman of a village often a heredi¬ 
tary official (see Colbrooke’s “ Essays ” ii, 303). 

Patta [H. from Skt. patta — a, roll, a list].—The idea of a 
roll or list of cultivators gradually gave place to that of 
tax or cess, and a portion of a village. 

Patwari \H. from Ski. patra-warm=a doer of writing].— 
The village registrar and accounts keeper, subordinate to 
the Kanungo (q. v.) 

Pindiri [ff.].—The etymology of this word is uncertain. 
Malcolm (Central India i-433) derives it from pendha, an 
intoxicating drink affected by the Pindaris, which was 
made by fermenting jowdr. This supports the spelling 
Pendhari. Wilson derives it from pendha, a bundle of 
straw, i.e., a forager or camp follower. Yule and 
Burnell derive from pinda-parna, meaning to follow close¬ 
ly, or pinda-basne to stick close to. Irvine (Indian Anti¬ 
quary, 1900) suggests Pandhar the old name for the tract 
lying along the Narbada near Hindia and Nemawar. 


R 

Rabi or Unhalu (Ar. spring].—The spring crop season 
(October to March). 
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Rahdari [P, raA=road].—Transit duty on all merchandise 
crossing a State or passing from one district to another. 

Rajput \H. from SM. r«/a-pM«ra=king’s son].—The 
fighting caste among Hindus ; applied particularly to certain 
well known classes such as the Rathors, Kachhwaha.s, 
Sesodias, etc. 

Rasum [Hr. r(Mm = what is customary].—Dues, court 
fees, etc. 

Ryotwari [P. rai<-M>ari=dealing with the subject],—A 
rijotwari settlement is made with individual cultivators direct, 
and not through middlemen (nee ijara). 


S 

Sadr [Ar. chief].—Used in sadr = chief court; Sadr 
= Native chief’s residence, etc. 

Sahukar [H. from right doer].—A native 

banker and money-lender. 

Samvat a year or era].—Contraction for Vikrama 
Sam vat, the era in general use in Central India. Its 
initial year corresponds to B. C. 57. 

Sanad [Ar. —a diploma.].—A grant, patent or deed 
conferring specific titles on rights. Most chiefs in Bun- 
delkhand hold on a sanad. 

Sanchur [Mdlwl. saw=hemp, cMr=powder, fine pieces]* 
—Green manure made by sowing hemp and ploughing it 
into the soil when in flower, urad is similarly used 
called (q. v.) urad chur. 

Sarai [P. a palace].—Stage house for accomtnodation 
of travellers, 

Sardar [P. sar=head].—A noble, leader, officer in the 
army, person of rank. 

Sarkar [P. lit. head workman].—A subdivision of a subah 
(q. V.) under the Mughals. It still clings in certain 
tracts, e.g., sarkdr Bijagarh in Indore state. 

Sawain [H. sawa^l^l .—Technical name for the system 
followed in making loans in kind in which 1 + i (i.e., 
interest at 25 per cent.) is taken on settling day. 

Sayar [H. from Ar, Customs dues].—The origin 

of this term is curious and interesting being due to a con¬ 
fusion between two Arabic words saHr what is current 
and sa'vr remainder (see Hobson Jobson sub voce). 
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Shab-i'bar5t [P. shah =night and hariit = confer privilege], 
—The fourteenth day of the month of Shciidn, a festival 
among Muhammadans. 

Shia [Ar. Shia, a sect],—Followers of the Musalman 
sect which considers All, the son-in-law of Muhammad as 
the rightful successor of the prophet. The Shah of Persia 
is the head of the sect (see Sunni). 

Silladar [Ar. P. sillahddr-=-he,a.Te,i of arms].—Native 
trooper (sowar) who provides his own horse and some¬ 
times arms as well. 

Subah [Ar .].—Originally the word meant a province, e.g., 
the s-SftaA of Maiwa, in Mughal days. The officer in charge 
was at first called the sipah sdUir or the commander of 
the forces, as the land became settled he was designated 
sdhib-i-sichah and suhahdur. This ultimately contracted 
in every day use to suhah. Native State districts are 
often called subahs, the official in charge being similarly 
termed. A sar subah or head suhah often holds charge 
of a prdnt, containing several sitbahs (see Blochmann 
Ain-i-Akbari, I, 245). 

Sunni [Ar, The people of the faith].—The prevailing sect 
of Musalmans in India, whose members acknowledge the first 
four Kkallfs. The Sultan of Turkey is the head of this 
sect (see Shia). 


T 

Tahsil [Ar, collection].—The revenue units which 
compose a Zila (q. v.) are called tahsUs, the officer in charge 
being tahsUdar (see pargana). 

Takkavi [Ar.from /caoi=strength ; a re-inforcement].— 
Technical term for loans made to cultivators to enable them 
to cultivate, etc. 

Taluka [Ar. from a(o^:=to depend]. A revenue divi¬ 
sion, district, dependency. 

Tanka [P. tankhwdha = pay ],—Properly speaking an 
assignment of part of the revenues of a ract in favour of 
some magnate. Now applied to cash payments made 
either as tribute by feudatories or cash grants to feuda¬ 
tories by a superior Darbar. These tdnkas in many cases 
originated as blackmail which was paid to restrain mar¬ 
auding Rajputs from devastating a State. 

Tauzi [Ar .].—A register, technical term for revenue 
collections. 
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Tazim [Ar. Jit. making gr(^at (<isam)=honouring].—The 
ceremonial reception of a feudatory or sardar by the 
chief. The gradations of such receptions are most minute 
and mostly strictly adhered to. 

Tazia \_Ar. consolation].—Mimic representation 

of the tomb of Hasan and Husain. 

Thakur[SAi. ihalckura=&a. idol, a god].—Term of respect 
applied to Rajput land-holders of a lower status than that 
of ruling chief. It means lord or master. 

Thanadar [H. from Sht. a station, place of standing].— 
Now applied to a police station, or revenue subdivision of a 
pargana (q. v.). It originally meant a body of men form¬ 
ing an outpost itself and to small border forts {see Blooh- 
mann Ain-i-AJchari, 1-345). 


U 

Uradchur [Mdlw-l urai—z, plant {Phaseolus radiatus), chur 
= powder, fine pieces].—Green manure made by sowing urad 
and ploughing it into the soil when in flower (see san 
chur). 

V 

Vakil [Ar. a representative].^—The official deputed by a 
Darbar to represent it at another Darbar or with the 
Political Agent, etc. General term for a pleader in the 
courts, who is not a barrister-at-law. 

Vazir [Ar.'l .—Minister of a (Muhammadan) State. 


y 

Yunani [Lit. Greek].—The Musalman school of medi¬ 
cine derived from the Greeks. 


Z 

Zamindar [F. 2 aOT*w=land].— A. land-holder or land¬ 
lord, cultivating himself or employing others. 
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Explanations :— P. A.=Political Agsnt; r = liver ; t = town ; v™ villager 


A 

Abbas Khan, 114. 

Abdul Hassan, firm of, 56. 

Abdul Kadir Ghilani, feast of, 28. 

Abolition of transit duties on salt, 33. 

Abul Fazl, 77, 112, 123. 

Adams, Colonel, 107. 

Adil Khan, 114. 

Adil Muhammad Khan, jdglrddr of Am- 
bapani, 31. 

Administration, 60 ; in early days, ib.; 
departments of, ib.; district staff, 61; 
village administration, ib.; of city, 99. 

Administrative Section, 60; Divisions 
and Gazetteer, 76. 

Afza Bagh, 21. 

-Agaatya Muni, 2. 

Agra, 32. 

Agricultural practice, 42 ; population, 
48, 

Agriculture, Seotior, 40—49 ; general 
conditions of, 40 j soil classes, ib.; 
seasons, 41 ; implements used in, 47 ; 
area sown, ib.; population engaged 
in, 48. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, 33. 

Ahmadpur (v), 90, 184. 

Ahmadpur tahsU, 84, 75. 

Ahmadabad suburb, 96. 

Aish Bagh, 97. 

Aish Farhat, fight at, 21. 

Ajnal (r), 3, 76. 

Akbar, 3, 77, 82, 86, 92, 106, 115 ; fall 
of Malwa to, 82 ; takes over Garha- 
Maudla, Raisen and Tal districts, 86, 
115 ; Christian wife of, 106. 

Akbar Khan appointed wazlr, 22. 

Akil Muhammad Khan, 12, ] 3 ; appoin¬ 
ted uiaztr, 12 ; dies, 13. 

Alamgir II, 14, 115. 

Alam Khan Lodi, Sultan, 113. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, takes Bhilsa, 76 ; 
and Raisen, 112, 

Afdyeing industry at Ashta, and Jawar, 
83, 91. 


Alha and Udal, Banaphar heroes, 123. 

Alif Muhammad Khan, 12. 

Alges, Captain N., P. A. at BhopM, 129, 

Allahabad, 32; pillar, 117. 

Altamsh, 76, 112. 

Ambapani (v), 21, 31; (peak), 76, 

Amins, 61. 

Amir Khan Pindarl, 18,19, 20, 22, 93, 

Amir Muhammad Khan, son of Chhote 
Khan, 18. 

Amir Muhammad Khan, son of Wazir 
Muhammad Khan, 26, 28, 30, 97; 
cau.sos disturbances, 30 ; seizes 
Kaliakheri fort, ib. ; his confinement 
in Asirgsrh fort, ib.; tomb of, 97. 

Amrawad (v), 90. 

Amusements of childrens and others, 38. 

Anand Singh Solanki of Mangalgarh, 9. 

Andher (v), 116. 

Andhra kings, 118. 

Aonlighat (v), 90. 

Appendix A—Letter from Colonel Muir, 

125. 

„ B—Treaty (of Raisen) with 

the British Government, 

126. 

„ C —Bhopal Battalion, 128. 

„ D —Political Officers at 

Bhopal, 129. 

Arch®ologioal site, 86, 90, 91, 106,110, 
111,112, 116,116, 117, 118, 123. 

Archeology and architecture, 34, 36, 
78, 86, 92, 115. 

Area, of State, compared with that of 
Yorkshire, 1 ; see Nizdmat and TahsU 
articles ; cultivated, 41; irrigated, 47. 

Arts and Manufactures section, 53. 

Army, 71; Imperial Service cavalry, ib.; 
Regulars, ib.; Ihilis Shdmia regiment, 
ib. ; Ihatirmia regiment, 72; Irre¬ 
gulars, ib.; Intazmia corps, ib .; band, 
ib. ; recruits, ib.; cost, ib.; artillery, ib. 

Asapuri (v), 90 : produce of gangsri pan 
at, 87 ; valuable old remains, 90, 91. 

Ashrafi pahar, 105. 

Ashta (t), 91, 3, 16,29, 63, 82, 84; 
fort 29 : siege of, 91. 


T 
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Ashta<afts«/, 84, 81, 83‘,pargana, 14, 22. 

AsmSt Begam, 19, 20, 75. 

Asoka, edicts of, 117 ; edict, pillars of, 
ih. 

Attack on Bhopal by Jagu Bapu, 23. 

Auxiliary force (afterwards the Bhopal 
Battalion) required bv the Treaty 
of 181S, 26. 

Azam Khan, Mir'za Muhammad 
Koka. 


B 

Babar, 77. 

BagalwSra (v), 92. 

Bagalwari (v), 87. 

Baghelkhand, 6, 6. 

Bahadur Shah (Gujarat), 76, 77, 82, 
112, 113. 

BahlolLodi, 113. 

Baharkach (v), 92, 85, 89. 

Bahu Begam, 14—16. 

Baijnath, LSla, 29. 

Bain (r), 76. 

Baji Rao defeats the Nfeani neer 
BhopSl, 12. 

Bakha, story of Chandrabhan and, 10,5. 
Baki Muhammad Khan, Bakshi, 
marries Shah Jahan Begam, 31 ; 
granted titles and personal salute, ih.-, 
dies, 33. 

Bala Kila fort, 12, 97, 99. 

Bala Rao Inglia, 20, 21, 77, 115. 
Balthazar Bourbon (Shehzad Masih), 
26, 26, 28, 99, 107, 108, 126, 127. 
Bamhori tahsil, 80, 78, 75. 

Bamhori (v), 92, 80. 

Ban (r), 81. 

Banda, 24, 25, 

BandrSbhan (v), 92. 

Bangla pan, 103. 

Bannerman, Lieutenant-Colonel P. W., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 130. 

Barbosa, on opium, 44. 

Bara Mahal, 96. 

Barasia, see Bera.sia. 

Bara Talao, 95, 97. 

Bareli tahsU, 88, 75, 85, 87. 

Bareli (v), 92, 53, 88. 

Bari (v), 62, 13, 89 ; Chainpur-Bari, 
Gond head-quarters, 89 ; chief of, 11. 
Bari tahsil, 89, 76, 85, 87. 

Barna (r), 3. 

Barstow, Mr. H. C,, P. A,, Bhopal, 1,30. 
Barua, 85. 

Basoda State, 1. 

Battles of Ratanpur, 12 ; Jamaldi- 
Bagri, 10: Bhopal, 12 ; Kola ns, 13; 


Panipat, 14 ; Aish Farhat, 21 ; Bis- 
henkhera, 22 ; Punbas, 29 ; Maghti, 
91 ; Idgah, 13 ; Phanda, 16. 

Bayley, Major S. F., P. A. at Bhopal, 

132. 

Baz Bahadur, 77. 

Benazir palace library, 73. 

Beni Lai Bakshi, 23. 

Beni Prasad, Munshi, 29. 

Bentinck, Lord W., 28. 

Beraaia (t), 92, 8, 9, 22, 83. 

Berasia pargana, 9 ; tahsil, 83, 32, 76, 
82, 93; seized by Yashwant Rao 
Ponwar of Dhar, 93; falls to Amir 
Khan, ib.; made over to Karim Khan, 
46,; restored to Dhar, f6.; made over 
to Bhopal in reward, ib,, 32. 

Besh (Bias) (r), 76, 81. 

Beta, encounter near, with Marathas, 
13. 

Betel leaves of Deora, 103 ; of Asapuri, 
87. 

Bctwa (r), 2, 3, 76, 85. 

Bhflbhar (r), 3. 

Bhagnor (r), 3. 

BhSnder, 4, 6, 6, 7 (Geology). 

Bhang, 47. 

Bhanonda (v), 93,63, 87, 90; famous for 
weavers, 9l 

Bhilsa, 9,10,14,10, 22, 76, 77, 104,112, 
11.3, 117, 118. 

Bhim Singh Hara of Kotah, 11. 

Bhoja, Raja, of Dhar, 1,9.5—98 ; fort of, 
95, 96, 100. 

Bhojpal, see Bhopal. 

Bhojpur lake, 86, 88, 94 ; dam and 
temple at, 7, 35. 

Bhojpur (v), 93, 1, 3, 7, 9, 77, 86, 116, 
123. 

Bhopal (t), 95; origin of name, 1; State, 
situation of, 1; Bhopal Agency, 1. 

Bhopal Battalion, 128, 26, 30, 31; 
origin of the, 26; history of the corps 
(see appendix C, p. 128); upkeep of 
the, 65 (see also Bhopal Contingent). 

Bhopal Contingent (see BhopSl Batta¬ 
lion), 26, 29, 30, 31, 128. 

Bhopal, lakes at, 1 ; battle of, 12. 

Bhopal plates of Udaya Varma Para- 
inara, 105. 

Bhopal Sekrohi, 75, 99, 100, 122. 

Bhopal-Ujjain line, 33, 83,98, 102, 119. 

Bhopat Shah (Rai), 77, 112, 113. 

Bhapal, see Bhopal. 

Bhupsla, see Bhopal. 

Biohhun (r), 76. 

Bijai Ram, Diwan, 1.3, .14, 19, 20, 108, 

Bijwars, 3 
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Bilqulaganj fahsil, 84, 81, 75. 

Bilquisganj (v), 102, 84. 

Bina (r), 76. 

Birds, 8. 

Birjisnagar, see Narwar. 

Bishonkhora, fight at, 22. 

Borband, enooniiter near, 13. 

Botany, 8. 

Bourbon family, 85, 106, 108; Baltha¬ 
zar, 99, 107, 108; Jo.an Phillips, 106; 
Frnnoia, 106, 108; John-de-Silva, 
107 ; Sebastian, 107; family tree 
of, 107, 108; Salvador, 106, 107 ; 
see Ichhawar. 

Buddha, colossal figure of, 117. 

Budh Singh, Rao Raja of Bundi, 11. 

Buildings in Bhopal city, 71, 96. 

Buildings of note, 71, 92, 96, 97, 99. 

Bnudela chiefs, 16. 

Bundelkhand, 1, 5, 6, 24, 31, 78. 

Buranakheri (v), 3. 

Burgess, J., 119. 

Burhanpur, 12. 


c 


Camao, Colonel, 125. 

Canning, Lord, thanks Sikandar Begam 
and awards Berasix pirgma for 
services in the mu till;', 32. 

Cajjture of Gwalior by Colonel Popham, 
106. 

Carts, type of country, 58. 

Castes, tribes and races, 36. 

Casts, plaster, of Sanohi gsltos, 118. 
Cattle and live stock, 48. 

Celsus, on opium, 44. 

Central India Agency, 1. 

Central Provinces, 1, 76. 

Centres of trade, 66. 

Cesses, 67 ; in former days, ih .; of pre¬ 
sent day, ib. 

Cession of land for Bhopal-Ujjain lin'e, 
33. 

Chainpur (v), 102. 

Chainpur-Bari, Chief of, 11, 22, 89, 102, 
governor of, 13, 20. 

Chain Singh, 128. 

Chaitya Hall, 117. 

Chaityagiri, see Sanchi. 

Chakhaldi (v), 102. 

Chambal (i), 11. 

Champavati, see Ohikhakli. 

Chanderi, 113, 114. 

Chandpura (v), 102, 89. 


Chandpura tahsU, 89, 85, 87, 75. 

ChandrabhSn, story of — and Bakha, 
105. 

Chara, plants, 7. 

Chauhidar, 61; see Glossary. 

Chaukigarh, fort of, 103, 36, 86. 

Ohhater (v), 103. 

Chhatar Mai, 114. 

Chhatarsal Bundela, 11. 

Chhipaner (v), 103, 8,90; stone mortars 
made in, 53. 

Chhipaner tahsil, 8, 75, 90, 87. 

Chhotc Khan, Diwan 15—118, 79, 95, 
96 ; becomes minister, 16 ; maintain¬ 
ed friendly relations with Marathas, 
t5.; sets free Pindaris, ih, ; his strong 
administration, 17 ; jealousy of the 
Pathans and endeavours to get him 
dismissed, ib. ; changes his tactics 
and harrassos Pathans, ib. ; erects 
piikhlapul dam, 18, 95 ; death of, ib,; 
fortifications strengthened by, 96. 

Chichli (v), 103, 63, 89 ; leather boxes 
made at, 63 ; see Shahganj. 

CMk, 63. 

Chiior, Bans of, 76, 77, 112, 113. 

Chitu Pindari, grant of ChhipSner to, by 
Wazir Muhammad, 22. 

Chulah (v) 20. 

Chvneli, 87. 

ChunSr stone, 5. 

Chunetia (v), 103, 80. 

Church, Roman Catholic, 99, 101, 107; 
Protestant, 122. 

Climate, 8. 

Close, Colonel Sir Barrj', 23. 

Coinage, 65. 

Colvin, Lieutenant-Colon,e], J. R. C., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 132. 

Collection of revenue, 67. 

Commerce and Trade Section, 54. 

Compensation for abolition of transit 
duties on salt, 33. 

Contingent Force, 120, 122. 

Conveyances, 58; cart, tongas, shig- 
rams, carriage, Europe made motors, 
ib. 

Councils, 60; Ijlas-i-kdmil,ib.;Kamiti4- 
mal, ib. ; Kamiti-i-Dtwdni wa Fauz- 
ddri, ib. 

Courts, 63; appellate, ib.; city, ib,; 
powers of, ib. 

Crops, 44—47. 

Cultivated area and variation, 41; 
progress of, 47. 

Cultivation, industries, wages and prices 
in Bhopal city, 99. 

Cultivator, material condition of, 49. 

T 2 
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Cumming, Captain W. Q., P. A. at 
BhopSl 129. 

Cunningham, Captain J. D., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 129. 

Cunningham, Sir A., 118. 

Curzon, Lord, visits Bhopal State, 34. 


D 

Daily life of people, 37. 

Dak Bungalows, 122, 

Dams, 34, 35, 98. 

Dana Khan, 112. 

DarbSr, 32, 

Dastgir Muhammad KliSn, succession 
of, 30. 

Day labourers, material condition of, 
50. 

Dead, d,iaposal of, 38. 

Deccan, 2 ; Presidency, armies in, 24. 

Deccan traps, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 81, 8.5. 

Delhi, 9, 12, 14, 24, 97. 

Delhi Assemblage, 29, 33. 

Density and variation of population, 
35. 

Deora Rajputs of Jagdeshpur, 10, 108. 

Deori tahsll, 89, 75, 87. 

Deori (v), 103,25, 53, 89; saraul ts niado 
at, 53. 

Descriptive Section, 1. 

Devipura, 8, 10, 14, 29 [see also Ahinad- 
pur). 

Dowa Bhau, Dhar general, 12. 

Dhar State, 32, 93. 

Dharamshdlas, 100. 

Dharjana fees, 38. 

Dhirmshdstm, 62. 

Dholpur State, 6. 

Dilawar Ali Khan, 11, 12. 

Diler Khan, Chief of Korwai, 11; his 
death, ib. 

Dilkusha, fight at, 21. 

Dip(v), 103; (r. s.) 7, 67,103. 

Director General of Archseology, charge 
of Sanohi made over to, 118. 

Dispensaries (vidi Hospitals), Yundni, 
74, 79, 80, 81, 83, 87, 88—93, 102, 
103,104,109, no. 111, 115,12.3, 124 ; 
English (European), 74, 88, 89, 91, 
93, 102,109,122, 124. 

Diwanganj (v), 104, 79; (r. s.), 104. 

Diwangarij tahsil, 79, 75, 78. 

Dobi (r), 3 ; (v), 104. 

Dorabji, firm of, 55. 

Doraha (v), 104, 10, 83; origin of 
name, 104. 

DorSha tahsil, 83, 8, 14, 22, 29, 


Dost Muhammad KhSn, Sardar; 9—12, 
16, 65, 77, 86, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 98, 
102, 105,108; entering India proceeds 
to Lohari Jelalabad, 9; kills a man 
in a quarrel and flees to Delhi, ib.; 
joins the Imperial troops, ib. ; reaches 
Malwaand serves the RajS of Sita- 
mau, ib. ; deposits his belongings with 
Muhammad FSruk, ib. ; hires his 
services to petty Rajput chiefs of 
Malwa, ib. ; recovers part of property 
from Muhammad Paruk, ib. ; serves 
Thakur Anand Singh of Mangal- 
garh, ib.; appropriates his and his 
mother’s valuables, ib. ; obtains lease 
of Berasia for Rs. 30,000 a year from 
Taj Muhammad, 10 ; founds State, ib.; 
sends for his family, ib.; overawes the 
Khichis and Umats, ib,; attacks Jag¬ 
deshpur, ib. ; kills Deora Rajputs ; 
changes name of Jagdeshpur to 
Islamnagar, ib.; sends his brother Sher 
Muhammad Khan with a force against 
Bhilsa, ib. ; kills Muhammad ESruk at 
Bagri, ib. ; acquires Bhilsa and jouniry 
around, ib.; joins Bhim Singh HSra of 
Kotah, 11; receive.® a high mansab, ib.; 
attacks the Chief of Chainpur BSri 
and annexes his territory, ib.; assumes 
the title of NawSb and position of 
an independent Chief, ib. ; lays the 
foundation of Patehgarh fort, il, 06; 
assists Dilawar Ali Khan, 12 ; battle 
of Ratanpur, ib.; is overawed by 
Nizam, ib. ; makes over his son Yar 
Muhammad Khan as hostage, ib. ; 
leaves a well established State and 
dies, ib. ; his family, ib. ; revenue of 
the State in his time, 65 ; drives 
away the governor of Bhilsa, 77 ; 
builds Ashta fort, 91 ; erects a mosque 
at Berasia, 93 ; his tomb and mauso¬ 
leum, 12, 98 ; Ginnilrgarh falls to, 105. 

Double-cropping, 43. 

Dress of the people, 36. 

Drugs, 47. 

Duke of Edinburgh, Shah Jahan Be- 
gam visits His Royal Highness the, 33. 

Durakhera (V), 94. 

Durand, Colonel Sir H. M., P. A. at 
Bhoy ftl, 129, 31, 107, 121, 122; retires 
from Indore, 31 ; finds asylum at 
Sehore, ii.; escorted to HoshangSbad, 
ib. 

Durgavati, wife of Silhadi, commits 
jauhdr, 113, 

Durjansal Kliiohi, 20. 

Duty on opium, 69, 
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E 

Ectfnomio Section, 40. 

Eden, Captain W. F., P. A. at. lihopSl, 

120 . 

Edicts of Asoka, 117. 

Edinburgh, oasts of Ssnchi gate at, 119. 

Education, 73 ; female, ib. ; in Bhopal 
city, ib., 102 ; High School, 73 : 
Sulaimania high school, ib. ; affilia¬ 
tion of the high school to the Calcutta 
University, afte-^wards to the Allaha¬ 
bad University, ib. ; other Schools, 
ib.; press, ib ; library, ib. 

Elgin, Lord, visits Bhopal, 34. 

Encounter on the Kolans, 13; at 
Ginnurgarh, 16. 

Enumerations, 35. 

Epigraphy, 7, 119, 120. 

Eran (Eranika), 118. 

Exports, 54. 

Excise, 68. 

F 

Fa Hian or Hiuen Tsiang, 117. 

Fairs, Cattle, 48, 88, 120 ; religious, 80, 
84,87,90, 92,106, 109, 110, 120; 
others, 81, 84, 86, 120. 

Faiz Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 13, 14, 
77, 96, 108,115 ; succeeds, 13; dissen¬ 
sions, ib.; fight near Idgih and death 
of Sayad Muhammad Khan, ib.; Bijai 
Ram retrieves the day, ib.; assigns 
Rahatgarh to Sultan Muhammad, 14; 
leaves rule to Mamola Bibi and his 
ministers; character of, ib.; Marathas 
obtain possession of Ashta, Devi- 
pura, Doraha, Tchhawar, Bhilsa, 
Shujalpur and Sehore, ib.; dies, ib. 

Famine, 58 ; causes of, ib.; clicots on 
population, 59 ; protective works, ib. 

Farhat Afza bSgh of Sikandar Begam, 
97. 

Farman, 14. 

Fatehgarh, founding of fort of, 11, 97: 
fort, 13,18,19,20,96—98 ; Amir Khan 
Pind.ari made Kilada^ of, 19 ; huge 
old illuminated copy of Koran placed 
in, 98 ; made over to Sindhia, 20 ; to 
Amir Khan, 2ti. 

Faujdar Muhammad Khan, 27; appoin¬ 
ted minister, 30; resigns, i6.,97. 

Faulsd Khan, minister, 16, 16. 

Fauna, 8, 76, 82, 86. 

Fazil Muhammad Khan, son of Dost 
Muhammad Klran, 12, 14,16. 

Fazil Muhammad Khan jaglrdar of 
Ambapani, 31. 

Fell, Captailn, H8. 


Fergusson, J., 118. 

Festivals, enjoyed by 2 ioople, 38, 

Fibres, 47. 

Fights between villages of Bagri and 
Jamaldi, 10 ; at IdgSh, 13 ; at Ratan- 
pur, 12 ; at Punbas, 29. 

Filose, Jean Baptiste, 24, 25, 107, 120. 

Finance Section, 64 ; early system of, 
ib.; present system of, 65 ; sources 
of Revenue and Expenditure, ib. 

Fine cloth, manufacture of, see Muslin, 

Finger impressions, registration of, 72. 

Firms, principal — in State, 65. 

Fish, 8. 

Fleet, Doctor, 1. 

Flora, 76, 85. 

Food of people, 37. 

Forces, State, 71- 

Fort, Islamnagar, 10, 12, 35 ; Fateh- 
garli, 13,18—20, 95—98, Bhilsa, 10; 
Raisen, 6, 14, 19, 36, 76, 115; Ashta, 
29; Kalia-kheri, 30 ; .4sirgarh, 30; 
Shergarh, 106. 

Fossils, 7. 

Francis B!)urbon, 106. 

Q 

Gagion, 113. 

Gaj Singh, Raja of Narwar, 11. 

Qdnja, 47. 

Gardens, 47, 97; produce, 47. 

Garha-Mandla, Gond Chief of, 86, 

Garhi (v), 104, 81. 

Garhi tahsil, 81, 78, 76. 

Garcia d’Orta, on opium, 44. 

Gazetteer, 90. 

G. C. I. E., title of, conferred on Sultan 
Jahftn Begam, 34. 

G. C. S. I., title of, conferred on Sikan¬ 
dar Begam, 32; on Shah Jahsn 
Begam, 33. 

Geology, 3—8 ; lateiite, 3 ; groups of 
rooks, ib.; recognised divisions, 4 ; 
Ginnurgarh shales, 4 ;VindhyaDS, ib.; 
Deccan and MMwa traps, 67 ; Upper 
Bhander, ib. ; flag stone quarries, ib. ; 
Ginnurgarh limestone, *6.; Bhander 
and NSgod limestone, 6; Lower 
Bhander sandstone, ib. ; Sirbu 
shales, ib.; volcanic basalts, 7 ; 
fresh water strata, ib. ; fossils, ib. 

Genealogical tree (see before Chapter I), 

Ghafilr Khan, Nawab of Jaora, 18, 

Ghairatganj (v), 104,81. 

Ghairat'ganj tahsil, 81, 75, 78. 

Ghairat Khan, Diwen, founds Ghairat¬ 
ganj, 141,104. 

I Ghanim-ul-Mulk, 116. 
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Qhasi RSm, Diwan, 14. 

Ghaus Muhammad !^an,Nawab, 19-»23, 
25—28, 30, 97, 101,108 ; makes Amir 
Khan Pindarj kilddar of Patchgarh, 
19; opposes Wazir Muhammad’s 
becoming minister, ib,; gets Murid 
Muhammad as minister, ib. ; alarmed 
at the increasing power of Wazir 
Muhammad Kbaii, 22; calls in 
Muhammad Shah IChanetnd Karim 
Khan to eixpel Wazir, ib. ; then 
appeals to Sindhia promising Islam- 
nagar fort and 4 lakhs, ib. ; succeeds 
as Nawab, ib. ; calls in Sadiq Ali, 
general of Nagpur chief, to get rid of 
Wazir, ib. ; Wazir retires to Ginnur- 
garh, ib. ; Ghaus Muhammad sends 
his son Muiz Muhammad Khan as 
hostage to Nagpur with Sadiq Ali, ib.; 
Wazir returns and drives out Marat- 
haa Out of Bhopal, ib. ; his harsh 
treatment of Nawab and people, 23; 
Wazir peisuades Ghaus Muhammad 
to retiie to Raisen leaving the Stale 
in his hands, ib.; transfer of the rule 
to Wazir’s branch, ib.; Ghaus Muham¬ 
mad acquiesces in the marriage of 
his daughter, Sikandar Begum, with 
Munir (afterwards JahSngirl Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, 20; makes over 
Islamnagar to Sindhia, 108. 

Ghogra (r), 3. 

Ginntirgah Cv), 104, 2—6, 11, 10, 20,21, 
22, 36, 85, 86 ; fort, 11, 35, 102, 104 ; 
lime worked at, 62 ; Gond Chief of, 
11, 102 ; strength of its position, 104. 
Girdhar Bahadur, 11, 

Girls schools, 73 ; instruction for pardah 
girls, ib. 

Goddard, General, march of, 15, 16, 
23,125. 

Gohur Begam, see Kudsia Beg-am. 

Gokal Das, firm of, 56. 

Gokalpur (v), 106. 

Gopal Das, firm of, 65. 

Gond Chief of Garha Mandla, 86 ; of 
Ginnurgarh, 11, 102. 

Gondwana tract, 1, 78. 

Goni (r), 3. 

Gorakhpur (v), 105. 

Govindpura (v), 21. 

Granary, State, 98. 

Graham and Company, firm of Messrs. 
W. A., 66. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 66, 
57, 78, 80, 83, 87, 98, 102—105, 109, 
111, 112. 116, 122. 

Guest house, 100,101. 


Gulgaon (v), 105, 10, 79 ; (r.s.), 106. 

Gul Khojah, 18. 

Gunoura, see Ginnurgaih. 

Gunjairghat (v), 1( 5. 

Guni (rh 3, 

Gupta style temple, 117, 118, 

Outka, manufacture of 53, 99. 

Gwalior, 5 ; State of, 1; capture of, 106, 

Gyaraspur, 10. 

H 

Habib Khan, 82, 112. 

HalSli nadi, 10, 108. 

Hambar (r), 3. 

Hamid-ul-lab KhSn, 3rd son of Sultan 
Jabau Begum, 34. 

Hamilton, Mr,, Governor-General’s 
Agent, 32. 

Hamif Singh, Raw'at of Bajgarh, 19. 

Hunidia (Hindki) sarkdr, 102, 110, 116. 

Hardaiil mela, 120. 

Hardot (v), 105. 

Hass.an Muhammad KhSu, 13. 

Hastings, Lord, 15, 24, 26, 126; takes 
action against Pindaris, 26. 

Hayat Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 11, 
13,1-1—22, 95,108,109, 111; succeeds 
as Nawab, 14 ; dispute.s at his sucocs- 
Hion, ib,; adopts and converts to Islam 
four boys, Faulad Khun, Jamshad 
Khan, 1 slam Khan, and Chhotc 
Klian, 15; makes Paulad Khan 
minister, ib. ; Colonel Goddard’s 
famous mnreh, ib. ; assistance given 
by the State, 10 ; murder of Paulad 
Kh3n and appointment of Chhote 
Khan as minister, ib.; plot against 
Chhotc Khan by Bahu Begam and 
Sharif Muhammad Khan, ib. ; fight 
at Phanda, ib. ; defeat of Sharif 
Muhammad, 17; Chhotc Khan’s 
illlreatment of Puthan,s, ib. ; disturb¬ 
ance by Najat Muhammad Khan, 
ib.; Hayat Muhammad Khan’s 
narrow escape, ib. ; construction of 
Pukhtapul, ib., 96; death of Lady 
Mamola, 17 ; death of Chhote Khan, 
18 ; weak ministers .succeeded ib. ; 
dissensions, ib.; unsatisfactory state 
of allau's, ih. ; Lakwa Dada invited, 
19; Pindaris appear, ib. ; Wazii 
Muhammad arrives at BhopSl, ib.; 
Ghaus Muhammad and his mother 
oppose Wazir’s appointment as 
minister, ib.; Murid Muhammad 
becomes minister, ib. ; Murid’s mis¬ 
behaviour, 20,21 ; Wazir’s services, 
21; is appointed as minister, ib, i 
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recovery of lost districts, 22 ; GJiaus 
Muhammad’s opposition to Wazir, 
ih.‘, Nawab’s death, ih. ; his tomb at 
Islamnagar, 109. 

Hemp drug, 69. 

Henley, Captain W., 13, 129; P. A. 
at Bhopal, 129. 

Henry IV of Prance, 106. 

Hill system, 2. 

Himalayas, 2. 

Himmat Ram, 18, 19. 

Hindu mythology on Vindhyas, 2, 

Hippocrates on opium, 44. 

Hira Bhao', the Pindari loader, 16. 

Hirania (r. s.), 89. 

Hislop, Sir Thomas, 26. 

History, 9—35 ; genealogical tree of the 
Chief’s family (before page 1); intro¬ 
ductory 9; Dost Muhammad Khan, 
ib.; joins the Imperial army, ib.; serves 
Raja of Sitamau, ib.; hires out hi.s ser¬ 
vices to Rajput chieftains in MSlwa, 
ib. ; serves Thakur of Marigalgarh, ib.; 
obtains lease of Berasia and founds a 
State, 10; attacks Jagdeshpur and 
changes its name to IslSmnagar, ib ; 
builds a fort, ib. ; attacks Muhammad 
Paruk, governor of Bhilsa, kill.s him 
arid obtains Bhilsa and country 
around, ib. ; joins Bhim Singh liara 
of Kotah against Nizam, 11 ; attacks 
and annexes Chainpur Bari, ih. ; 
seizes Ginnurgarh fort, ib. ; assume.s 
title of Nawab and independence, ib. ; 
his defeat at Ratanpur, 12 ; surrenders 
his son to Nizam as hostage, ib. ; his 
death, ib. ; Sultan Muhammad Khan 
succeeds but deposed by Yar Muham¬ 
mad Khan who ascends, ib. ; comes 
into collision with the Marathas, 13 ; 
battle of Kolans, i6, ; death of Yar 
Muhammad Khan, ib. ; Paiz Muham¬ 
mad Khan succeeds, ib.; family dis¬ 
sensions resulted in assignment of 
Rahatgarh to Sultan Muhammad 
Khan, 14; encounter between the 
Nawab’s forces and Imperial Gover¬ 
nor of Raisen, ib. ; Marathas enter 
Bhopal and obtain 7 'parganas, ib. ; 
death, ib.; Hayat Muhammad Khan 
succeeds, 14 ; BahQ Begam and 
Mamola Bibi, 15; administration con¬ 
ducted by Paulad Khan, ib. ; Tresdy 
of Purhndar, 1776, ib.; march of Colo¬ 
nel Goddard, 16 ; ministry of Chhote 
Khan, ib. ; internal disturbance by 
Sharif Muhammad Khan, if),; battle 
of Phanda, ib. ; Chhote Khan’s ill- 


treatment of Pathaiis, 17; disturb¬ 
ance by Najat Muhammad Kh&n, 
ib.; unsatisfactory condition of Bho¬ 
pal, 17— 22 : Murid Muhammad 
KhSn, 19 ; Wazir Muhammad Khan 
as minister and actual ruler, 20—26 ; 
recovery of Berasia, 21 ; differences 
between Wazir and Ghaus Muhanr- 
mad Khan, 22 ; fight at Bishettkhera, 
ib. ; death of Hayat Muhammad, ib.; 
Ghaus Muhammad KhflH succeeds 
as Nawab, 22 ; invites Sadiq Ali, 
the Nagpur general, to expel Wazir, 
ib. ; Wazir retires to Ginnurgarh 
but turns and drives the Maratha 
force, ib. ; Wazir executes persons 
who instigated the Nawab, 23 ; 
the Nawab retires to Raisen, leaving 
the State to Wizir, ib. ; Wazir Muham¬ 
mad Khan succeeds, ib. ; attempts 
for a treaty with the British, ib. ; un¬ 
successful attack on Bhopal by Sin- 
dhia’s and Nagpur forces, 23, 24; 
Wazir’s death, 26; his description 
by Malcolm, ib. ; succession of Nazar 
Muhammad Khan, 26 ; his marriage 
with Kudsia Begam, ib. ; treaty 
with the British, ib.; stipulation for 
auxiliary troops (afterwards the 
Bhopal Battalion), ib,; restoration 
to Bhopal of the 6 parganas held by 
Vinchur chief, 27; rise in the revenue, 
ib.; death of Nazar Muhammad, and 
his character, ib.; succession of Munir 
Muhammad Khan and Sikandar 
Begam, 28 ; Munir resigns in favour 
of his brother Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan, ib. ; regency of Kudsia Begam, 
ib.; marriage of Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan with Sikandar, ib. ; dissensions 
between the Nawab and Sikandar 
Begam, 28 ; the Nawab escapes to 
Sehore, and raises a force, 29; en¬ 
counters with the Bhopal forces on the 
Punba.s, ib. ; retirement of Kudsia 
Begam on a life grant of 6 lakhs, 
ib. ; her decoration with the Imperial 
Cross and death, ib.; investiture of the 
Nawab with powers; ib,; birth of 
Shah Jahan, ib.; death of Nawab, ib.; 
nominal succession of Shah Jahan, 
30; Sikandar Begam’s rule, ib.; dis¬ 
turbance by Amir Muhammad and 
his confinement in Asirgorh, ib.; 
Sikandar Begam’s character, 31; 
marriage of Shah Jahan with Bak- 
shi Baki Muhammad Khan who 
received the title of Nawab and a 
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salute of 17 guns, ih. ; the Mutiny, 
ib.-, loyal services of Sikandar 
Begam, and ker contention to be 
regarded not as Regeiit but as a 
Ruling Chief, ih. ; her formal investi¬ 
ture with ruling powers, .32 ; her 
presence at the Jabalpur darbar, 
ib, ; reward of Berasia pargana for 
services in mutiny, ib. ; her decora¬ 
tion with a G. G. S.I., ib. ; her pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca and visit with the 
Viceroy at Agra, ib. ; death of 
Sikandar Begam, 33; succession of 
Shah Jahan, ib. ; her investiture, 
ib. ; death of Nawab-oonsort, ib.; 
introduction of reforms, ib. ; the 
Begam’s remarriage with Mauivi 
Sayad Sidiq Husain, ib. ; grant of 
title of Nawab and salute to him, ib.; 
Shah Jahan receives a G. C. S. I., ib.; 
marriage of Sultan Jahan with Sultan 
All Ahmad Khan, ib. ; withdrawal 
ofhonours from Shah Jahan’s second 
husband, ib. ; visit of Lord Lans- 
downs to Bhopal and exemption from 
presenting a nazir, by rulers of 
Bhopal, 34; death of Shall Jahan, 
ib.; succession of Sultan J.ahan add 
death of her husband, ib.; visits 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess of Wales, ib.; decorated 
with a G, C. I. E., ib. ; her family, 
ib.-; titles of ruling Chiefs, ib, 

Hiuen Tsiang, 117, 

Holdings of cultivators, 48, 

Holi, dee Festivals, 

Hoshangahad District, 1, 6, 16, 85, 
Hoshangabad (t), 7, 10, 21, 107, 121, 
122 ; Coloriel Durand escorted to, 
107, 121, 122; fort, 18; (r, s,), 103. 
Hoshang Shah of Malwa, 88, 94. 
Hospitals in city, 74, 102; see also 
dispensaries. 

Houses, classes of, 37. 

Humayun, 77, 82. 

Husainji Bhai, firm of, 55. 

Husain All KhSn, Sayad, li. 
Hutchinson, Captain, A. R. E., P. A- 
at Bhopfti, 129. 

Hyderabad State, 1, 11, 12, 19. 

Huzur tashil, 79, 78, 75, 


Ichhawar (t), 106, 8, 10, 14, 86,91, 
107 ; fugitives from Agar at, 107 ; 


Colonel Durand arrives from Jndoro 
at, ib, 

Ichhawar tahsil, 85, 14, 22, 83, 106 ; 
jdgir of Bourban family, 106. 

Idgilh, 13, 20 ; fight at, 13. 

Ijdraddrs, 67 ; sec Glossary. 

Ijlds-i-kdmil, 64 ; see Glossary. 

Imperial Cross, Order of, conferred on 
Kudsia Begam, 29. 

Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 33. 

Imperial Service Cavalry, 71, 72 ; cost 
of constructing lines, 71. 

Imperial Service lines, 102. 

Impey, Major L., P. .4., Bhopal, 131. 

Implements, 47. 

Imports, 54. 

Inayat Musih, 23, 26, 108 ; deputed 
to Mr. Jenkiinis to form a treaty, 23. 

Indebtedness, of cultivators, 48. 

Industries, 63; general character of, ib.; 
pagris and muslin at Ashta and 
Sehore, ib.; gudk% and jewellery at 
Bhopal, ib., 99; chilam, turbans 
at Sehore, ib .; sarantis of Deori, 
ib.; khdrua of Bareli, ih.; stone 
mortars of ChhipSner, ib .; daries at 
Bhaironda, ib .; leather boxes of 
Chiehli, ib .; blankets of JaithSre, ib. 

Ingliu, Bala Rao, 20, 21, 77, 116. 

Inoculation for plague, 39. 

Inscriptions, 91, 92, 96, 11.5, 118. 

Insects, 8, 

Iiispeotion bungalows, 84. 

Ihtertrappeans, 3. 

Iron industry at Jhamar, 52. 

Irrigated crops, 46. 

Irrigation, 47. 

Islamgarh, see Garhi. 

Islam Khan, 15. 

Islamnagar tahsil, 79, 78, 75. 

Islamnagar (v), 108,10,12, 13, 20—^22, 
27, 96,109; fort founded, 10 ; capital, 
96 ; made over to Sindhia by Ghaus 
Muhammad, 108 ; restored by British, 
ib. ; Kudsia and Sikandar Begams 
escape to, from violence of Nawab, 
29, 109 ; birth of Shah Jahan at, ib. 

Izzat Khan, Nawab of Korwai, 13, 


J 

Jabalpur, 6, 33. 

Jagdeshpur, 10, 108 ; see Islamnagar. 
Jdgir, a land grant, 68. 

Jagirddrs, statement of, 189. 

Jagu Bapu, Sindhia’s General, attacks 
Bhopal, 23. 
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JahangIrSbad, 29, 74,-96, 100. 

Jahangir Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 28, 
29, 30, 91, 96, 97, 109 ; marries Sikan- 
dar Begam, 28 ; visits Lord William 
Bentinck at Saugc, ib, ; his differ¬ 
ences with Kudsia Begam, ih. ; dis¬ 
sensions with Sikandar Begam, ib .; 
plots against the two Begams, ib.; 
escapes to Sohore 29 ; borrows 
money, raises a force and seizes 
Doraha, Devipura and Jaharkhera 
and Ashta fort, ib.-, is defeated and 
retires to Ashta, 29, 9] ; proceeds to 
Sehore, 29; British Government 
intervenes, ib.-, invested with powers, 
ib. ; relations with the IBegams 
remained strained, ib. ; birth of 
Shah Jahan, ib-.-, improves the city, 
ib.-, removes army to Jahangirab2d 
quarters, ib.-, was a great patron of 
learning, ib.-, dies, ib.; leaves a will 
for succession of his illegitimate 
son Dastgir, ib. 

Jaharkhera, 29. 

Jails, 72; industries carried on in, 
ib. ; cost of constructing Central Jail, 
71. 

Jaingarh (v), 12th century temple of, 88, 

Jains, 36. 

Jaithari (Jethari) tcihsU, 80, 78, 75; 
head-quarters (v), 109, 80; manufac¬ 
ture of blankets at, 63. 

Jajanda (r), 76. 

Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam, 34, 
96—102. 

Jamaldi-Bag j. fight at, 10, 

Jamsi-ud-din Khan, minister, 31. 

Jamgarh {Jaingarh ‘i) (v), 109. 

Jamner (r), 3. 

Jamshad Khan, 16. 

Jaswant (Yashwant) Rao Bhau, 24, 26, 

120 . 

Jawahir Mai Kidar Nath, firm of, 55. 

JSwar (v), 109, 85. 

Jawar tahsil, 85, 75, 83. 

Jean Baptiste Filo.se, 24, 26, 107, 120. 

Jean Philipe, 106. 

Jenkins, Mr., 23, 24, 26. 

Jewellery of Bhopal, 63. 

Jhagaria, see Bilquisganj. 

Jhamar (v), iron industry at, 62. 

Jhiribar (v), 85. 

Jihad, preaching of, 31. 

John do Silva, 107. 

Johnson, Captain, 107, 118 ; P. -4. at 
Bhopal, 129. 

Johnstone, Captain J., 107. 

Judicial Committee, 64. 


JujhaT Singh of Orchha, 91. 

Juliana, sister of Akbar’s Christian 
wife, 106. 

Jumna Doab, 2. 

Jushka Vasudeva, 118 ; sec Kush n. 


K 

Kabirpanthi sect, tsmples, 99. 

Kadir Shah (Mallu Khan), 77, 112, 113. 
Kaimur, 4, 5. 

Kaknada, 118. 

Kaknada bota, 118 ; see Sanchi. 
Kaknava, see Sanchi. 

Kaliakeri, fort of, 30 ; (v), 109, 86, 88, 
96. 

Kaliakheri tahsil, see Tal tahsil. 
Kaliasot (r), 3, 94. 

Kalidas, 3. 

Kalpi, 15, 31. 

Kalyanji Bhai, firm of, 65. 

Kamlfipatf, Rani, 11. 

KSmil Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Kanungn, 61 ; s^e Glossary. 

Karauli, State, 6. 

Karim Khan PindSri, 22, 82, 93. 
Kemball, Major C. A , P. A. at Bhop&l, 
131. 

Ken-sington Museum, London, 119. 
Keolaii nala, 10, 102, 

Korwa (r), 3. 

Keshodas, poet, 3. 

Kesri, Lala, DivSn, 14. 

Ketubhan (v), 109, 87, 88. 

KhdlsS, 68, see Glossary. 

Kham, 68, see Glossary, 

Khamgarh, vide Khamkhera. 
Khamkhera (v), 81. 

Khan Bahadur Khan, 12. 

Khan Muhammad Khan, 33. 

Khan Zaman defeats Vikramajit of 
Orchha, 91. 

Khand, 3. 

Khar(r), 3. 

Kharij, 40—43. 

KhemlBsa, 16, 77. 

Khinli Ram, 19. 

Khiohis, 20. 

Khichiwara, Rajputs of, 10. 

Khuskwakt Rai, Raja, 29. 

Kincaid, Major-General W., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 130. 

Kishan Ram, Lala, minister, 31. 

Kolans {Kolas) (r), 13, 81; enoounter on 
the, 13. 

KolSr (r), 3, 102. 

Kontolpur, see Gokalpur. 
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Koran, 61, 62, 73, 98; a liugc illuuihiatcd 
copy of, 98. 

Korwai State, 1, 11, 13. 

Kotra (v), 29. 

Kudaia Begam, 26,28—30, 34, 9S—loO, 
107, 109 ; Hiarrica Nazav Muhammad 
Khan, 28 ; acts aa Regent for Sikandar 
Bogam, 28, 29; her opposition to 
Munir Muhammad, ih .; marries her 
daughter to Jahfegir Muhammad 
Khan, 28; makes over administration 
to Nawab Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan, 29 ; plot against her and 
Sikandar Begam, ih.\ retires from 
public life on a life grant of G lakhs, 
ih. ; receives Imperial Cross, ih.-, dies, 
ih. ; bequeaths her property of 6 
lakhs to Shah Jahan, ih.; her mosque, 
100 . 

Kuhu (r), 3. 

Kuli Khan, 16, 17, 20. 

Kurai, 77. 

Kumri (v), source of the Betwa at, 3. 

Kundari (v), 110, 80. 

Kurrum Mahomed Khan 126, 127. 

Kushan king, 118. 


L 

Ladkoi, (v), 110. 

Lake, see. Tal of Bhojpur, 

Lakwa JDada, 19, 21. 

Lakshman Singh, 113. 

Lakshmipur, see Ichhawar, 

KS.I KoM, 96, 100, lOl. 

Lalji Mustapha, 23. 

Lameta, 3. 

Landers, Captain J. E., P. A, at Bhopal, 
129. 

Land, cession of, for Bhopal-Ujjain 
line, 33. 

Lang, Mr. J., P. A. at Bhopal 131. 

Language and literacy, 36. 

Language, official, 09. 

Languages spoken in Bhopal city, 98. 

Land Revenue, 60 ,■ early system of, «6.,- 
present system,i6.; statistics of, 
settlements, ih.‘, rates, 67 ; cesses, ih.; 
collection, ih.; tenures, 68. 

Lansdowne Hospital, 71, 96, 101, 102 ; 
cost of constructing, 71. 

Lansdowne, Lord, visits Bhopal, 34. 

Laterite, 3. 

Laws and enactments in force, 62. 

Leather boxes, manufacture at Chichli 
of, 63. 


Legislation and Justice Section,61; early 
system, of ih.; present system of, 
ib.i legislation, ib.; statistics of, 64, 
Leper asylum, 74, 122. 

Leslie, Colonel, 15, 16. 

Library, Benazir palace, 73. 
Limestone, 5, 76. 

Local and Municipal Section, 70. 
Lohari, Jalalabad, 9. 

Lotia (r), 119. 

Lotra (v), 81. 

Luard, Captain C. E., P. A. at Bhopsl, 
132. 


M 

Maepherson, Major Samuel Charters, 
P. at Bhopal, 129 ; describes 
Sikandar Bogam, also her mother 
and daughter, 30. 

Madame Dulhim, 99, 107, 108. 

Madiir-ul-mwhdm, 61. 

Maddock, Mr., P. A. at BhopBl, 28,118, 
129. 

Madhya desk, see Middle region. 

Maghati, battle of, 91. 

Mahals (under Mughals) Chhipaner, 
103 ;Mardanpur, 110 ; Ramgarh, 116. 

Maha Matra, 118. 

Mabniud Khilji II (of Mandu), 112. 

Mahdvanao, 117. 

Mahalpur{v), 110; peak,2 ; old remains 
at, 36, 110, 

Mdhi mardtih, 12. ' 

Maihar, 6. 

Maj! SBhibah, see. Mamola Bibi, 26. 

Majlis-i-mashwaara, 61. 

Majlis-i-ulama, 60. 

Makusudangarh, 1. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 15, 17, 2.5, 26, 27 ; 
on revenue of State, 15; gives 
account of Mamola Bibl, 17 ; describes 
Wazir Muhammad, 25 ; negociates a 
treaty with Bhopal, 26; on state 
of Bhopal after Nazar Muhammad’s 
death, 27. 

MaJjhir (v), 110. 

Malik Mughis-ud-din, see Mughis-ud-din. 

Malot, Mr., on term OirmUrgarh shades, 4. 

Mallu Khan, see Kadir Shah. 

Malwa, 1, 9, 11, 76, 11 cattle, 48; 
Sultans, 76, 82, 112; plateau, 1; 
trap, 4. 

Mamola Bibi, 14—18, 106 ; directs 
Councils of State, 14, 15 ; her charac¬ 
ter, 17. 

Mangalgarb, Tbakur Anand Singh of, 9. 
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Mangalgarh )agir (V), 83. 

Maiiiari (r), 3. 

Manners-Smith, Major J., V.O., C.I.E., 
P. A. at BhopSl, 131. 

Mansab, 11. 

Manufacture of atone mortar at Chhi- 
paner, 63; dnri, hhdrwa, sarauta, 
pagris, chilama, gutka, ih. ; of leather 
boxes at Chichili, ih. 

Manures, 44. 

Map ot State, see at end of volume. 

Marathas, 9, 13, 14, 10, 17, 19, 21, 22, 
24 77 78 82 91 

March of Colonel Goddard, 15, 16. 

Mardanpur talisil, 90,'8, 76, 87. 

Mardanpur (v), 110, 8, 90. 

Markets, 65, 80, 84, 85, 104, 120. 

Marriage Customs, 37. 

Martindale, Sir A. H. T., K.C.S.I., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 130. 

Masnad, 12. 

Material condition of the people, 49, 50 

Mao Mnllin, Major A. L., P. A. at 

Bhopal, 199. 

Meade, Lieutenant-Colonel M, J., C.I.E., 
P. A., Bhopal, 131. 

Means of Communica‘'ion, 67; roads, ih .; 
railways, ih ; vehicles, 58 ; post and 
telegraphs, ih.-, telephone, ih. 

Mecca, pilgrimage to, 32, 34. 

Mechanism of trade, 55, 

Medical, institutions, 74,102 ; organisa¬ 
tion of department by Sikandar Be- 
gam, 74 ; appointment a yuncini 
medical officer, ih,; English hospital 
opened, ih.; number of dispensaries, 
English and yunani, ih.; Lady Lans 
downe Hospital, 71, 74 ; midwifery 
school, 74 ; Prince of Wales Hospital, 
71, 102 ; shafakhanas, 74. 

Meghaduta, 3. 

Meghji Bhai, firm of, 55. 

Merchant, material condition of, 60. 

Metcalfe, Mr., 24. 

Middle class man, material condition 
of, 60. 

Middle region, 2. 

Migration, 35. 

Mills, 54. 

Mines and Minerals Section, 52. 

Ministers of State, 60. 

Mint, 65. 

Mir Ahmad Khan, 11, 12. 

Mir Kuli Khan, Sardar, 33. 

Mirza Muhammad Koka, 77. 

Mirzapur, stone of, 6. 

Miscellaneous rSveftue, 68. 

Mixed sowings or bejara, 43. 


Mosques important; Taj-ul-Masajid of 
Shah Jahan, 34, 98, 100; Jama Mas- 
jid of Kudsia Begam, ,34, 98; at 
Raisen, built by Ghaitim-ul-Mulk, 
116 ; Moti Masjid, 97, 98. 

Moti Begam, 21, 108. 

Moti Masjid, 97, 98. 

Motor oars, 58. 

Mudfi, 68. 

Mughis-ud-din, Malik, inscription by, 
119, 120; founding of mosque, ib. 

Muhammad Diler Khan, 11. 

Muhammad Faruk, Governor of Bhilsa, 
9, 10, 12; receives in deposit and 
seizes Dost Muhammad’s property, 
9; is defeated and killed by Dost 
Muhammad, 10. 

Muhammad Nazir Khan, firm of, 55. 

Muhammad Shah Khan, 22. 

Muharram, see Festivals, j 

Muhatamim-tSmlrat, 71. 

Main •ul-muham, 60. 

Muir, Colonel, letter from, 125. 

Muiz Muhammad Khan 22, 97; surren¬ 
dered as hostage to SSdiq AIi,Nagpur 
General, 22, 

Mumullah, see Mamola Bibi. 

Mumift Lai, 14, 

Municipality, 70, 99. 

Munir Muhammad Khan, 28 j his 
marriage contracted with Sikandar 
Begam, ib.-, succeeds as Nawab, *6.; 
attempts to assert his authority, ib.i 
abdicates in favour of brother and 
receives jagtr of Rs. 40,000 a year, 
ib. 

Munna Lai, 14. 

Mwnsif, 61, 63. 

Muntazim, 60, 72. 

Murawar (v), 91, materials of a temple 
at, used to erect Ashta for, ib. 

Murid Muhammad Khan, 19,20, 21, 77, 
108, 115 ; becomes minister, 19 ; ill- 
treatment of, 20; commits suicide, 21. 

Muslin, industry of, at Sehore, 63, 
82, 120; Ashta, 82. 

Mustdjir, 61, 68. 

Mutiny, 31 ; situation of Colonel Du¬ 
rand during, 31, 107, 121, 122; 
fugitives from Agar, 107 ; fugitives at 
Ichhawar, 107 ; at Sehore, 31. 

Muzaffarnagar District, 9. 

N 

Nadir Shah, invasion of, 12; sacks 
Ichhawar, 106. 

Nagod, 6. 
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Nagpur, 18,26; Raja, of, 21—24 ; Resi¬ 
dent at, 23, 24; forces of, attack 
Bhopal, 21—24. 

Najat Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Nakshatraa, 42. 

Namdar Khan Pindari, loader, 26. 

Name, origin of — of State, 1; of 

, Dorsha, 104. 

Nanakpanthi Sect, 99. 

Napoleon III, Emperor, 118. 

Narbada (r), 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 16, 22, 86, 
102, 106, 110; valley, 4, 5, 8. 

Narbada District, 5. 

Namadapura-pratijagaranaka district, 
105. 

Narsinghgarh State, 1, 81. 

Narsinjhpur District, 1. 

Narwar, 111, 106, 11 ; chief, 106. 

Nasirjang, 11. 

Naair-ul-Muhdm, 60, 61, 63. 

Nasrat Jang Khan Daiiran, 86. 

Nasr-ul-lah, Khan, Muhammad, Heir 
Apparent, 34 ; see also Genealogical 
Tree. 

Natural Divisions and scenery, of 
State, 1. 

Nawdb, retention of the title of, by 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, 13; by 
Ghau.s Muhammad Khan after re¬ 
tirement, 26. 

Nawid All Khan Khwajaaora, 14. 

Nazar Muhammad Khan, Nawftb, 26— 
28, 82, 91, 96, 97, 98. 101, 99, 108, 
126; his succession, 26; marriage 
with Gohur'Be.gam alius Kudsia, ib.; 
makes a treaty with the British Gov¬ 
ernment, ib.; sells his valuables to 
equip a force required by treaty to 
assist the British, 27 ; receives back 
6 parganas held by Vinchurkar, ib.; 
is restored Islamnagar fort, ib. ; his 
handsome domain, ib. ; improved 
finances under, ib. ; meets accidental 
death when proceeding to lalamnagar 
for hunting, ib.; his description by 
Sir John Malcolm, ib.; his char,M)ter, 
28. 

Nazar, exemption from presentation of, 
by rulers df Bhopal, 34, 

Nazims, 61, 63, 64. 

NazirabM tahsil, 83, 75. 

Nazirabad (v). 111, 83. 

Nemawar, temple at, 6. 

Newal Shah, Gond Chief, 11. 

Newill, Lieutenant-Colonel J. H., P. A, 
at Bhopftl, 131, 

Newmarch, Lieutenant-Colonel L. S., 
P. A, at Bhopal, 131. 


Nizam, 11, 12; attacks Dost Muham 
mad, 11 ; defeated by Baji Rao, 12. 

Nizdmats, 60 ; table of, 75. 

Nizdmat-i-Janub, 85, 60. 

NizSmat-i- Maghrib, 81, 60. 

Nhdmat-i-Mashrik, 76, 6(>. 

Nizdm-ki-tekri, 12. 

Nizam Shah, Gond Chief, of Ginnurgarh, 
11 . 

Nomenclature, 38. 

Nuid All Khan Khwajaser-u, Governor 
of Berasia, 14, 115, 

Nur Bdgh of Nawab Jahangir Muham¬ 
mad Khan, 97 ; tombs in, ib. 

Nur Muhammad, father of Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan, 9 ; tomb of, 93. 


o 

Occupations, of peojile in the State, 36; 
in BhopSl City, 98, 

Officas of State, 60 ; deori-i-khds, ib.; 
mufti, ib.; maflis-i-uhma, ib .! Kdzi, 
ib.; police, ib.; public works depart¬ 
ment, ib. ; forest department, ib. ; 
vakil-i-ridsat, ib. ; deftar-i-ndzir, ib. ; 
khazdm, ib.; baksMglri-Msdb, ib.; 
baksliigiri fauj, ib. 

Oil seeds, 47. 

Opium, 53, 68 ; manufacture of, 53 ; 
control of, ib.; cultivation of poppy 
for, 70; trade at Ashta of, 91; see 
also Poppy. 

Opium Agency, establishment of scales 
at Bhopal, 34. 

Osborne, Colonel J. W. W., 122 ; P. A. 
at Bho)i3.1, 129. 

Oudli, force sent by the Nawab of, 
15. 


P 

Pagri, 16, 36, 53. 

Palaces, at BhopS,!, 96.160 ; Hindu—at 
Raisen, 115. 

Palmer, Colonel, 125. 

Panipat, battle of, 14. 

Pan, 87, 103 ; gangeri of Asapui’i 87, and 
hangla of Deori, 103. 

Panna Shales, 4. 

Papnas (r), 3, 29; fight at, 29. 

Parason, jdgir, 83. 

PararaSra rulers of Dhar, 1, 96. 
Parasram, chobddr, saves life of Hay at 
Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Parbati (r), 2, 3, 81; the Western, 3. 
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Pardah, 20, 30, 33, 73. 

Paris, casts of Sanohi gates sent to, 
118. 

Pariyatra (m), 2, 3. 

Partab Rai (Shah) 77, 113. 

Parua (r), 3. 

Pasture lands, 48. 

Patel, 61. 

Pathari, 13. 

Patwdris, 61; see Glossary. 

Peaks at Sulkanpur and YSrnagar, 85 : 
Singarcholi, near Mahalpur and Ho- 
shangabad, 2. 

Poshwa, 77. 
l^ests, 46. 

Phanda., battle of, 10. 

Physical aspecta Section, 1. 

Piklon (v), 111. 

Piklon tahsil, 80; see Biwanganj tahail. 
Pillar, Allahabad, 117; Samath, 118. 
Pindari leaders; Karim Khan, 22, 82, 
93 ; Chitu, 22 ; Hira Bhau, 16 ; Amir 
KhSn, 18 ; Namrar Khan, 20. 
Pindaris, 19. 20. 23, 24, 26, 91. 

Pir MahSraj, of Narwar, 111. 

Pirthi Raj, firm of, 55. 

Plague, 38; in Bhopal city, ih,, 99. 
Pliny on opium, 44. 

Plaster casta of Sanchi gates sent to 
France, Ken-sington Musuem, Lon¬ 
don, Dublin and Edinburgh, 119. 
Pleieene or Pleistoconea fresh water 
beds, 3. 

Ploughing, 42 ; depth to which carried. 

ib.; time of commencement, ib. 
Pokhara, 118. 

Police and Jails Section, 72. 

Police79, 83, 87, 89, 90—95, 
99, 102—104, 109—111, 116, 119, 
122,123, 124. 

Political Officers at Bhopal, see. Appen¬ 
dix A, 129—132. 

Popham, Colonel, captures Gwalior, 
106. 

Population, of State, 35 ; of city, 98. 
Poppy, cultivation of, 44 ; history of 
cultivation, ib, ; area covered, ib., 68 ; 
soil used, 44 ; requires irrigation, ib. : 
need for constant watering and heavy 
manuring and careful daily atten¬ 
tion, 45 ; process of cultivation and 
collection of chik, 45; di.sposal of 
chik, 46 ; cMk manufactured into 
opium, 53 ; see Opium. 

Post offices. Imperial, 58, 80, 81, 88— 
93, 103, 104,108, 109, 116, 123, 124; 
State, 58, 80, 84, 88—93, 103, 104, 
108—113, 122—124. 

Post and Telegraph, 58, 101, 122, 


Predeaux, Major W, F., P. A. at Bhopal, 

130. 

Preas, Sultania, 73. 

Prices, 49 ; of food grains, ib. 
Pritchard, Major C. H., P. A. at Bhopal, 
132. 

Profits, State share of—from railways, 
70. 

Protestant Church, 122. 

Prince of Wales’ Hospital, 102. 

Prince and Princess of Wales, Sultan 
Jahau presented to, 34. 

Public health of State, 38 ; of city, 99. 
Public Works, 71. 

P'ukhtdful, erection of, 17, 20, 95. 
Piinbas (r), 29 ; fight &¥'ih. 

Puran Mai, 77, 113, 114, 115. 
Purandar, Treaty of, 15. 

Purdni Kothi, 100, 101, 

Pushkara (Pokhara), 118. 


Q 

Quarries, 6. 


R 

Rahba form of opium, 53, 54. 

Rabi, 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Rabi food crops, 47. 

Raghnji Bhonsla, 18, 23. 

Raghunath Rao (Rftghobn) Peshwa, 15. 

Rahatgarh, governor of, 13; idglr 
granted to Sultan Muhammad KhSn, 
14, 19; kildddr of, 31. 

Rahim Khan, governor of Chainpur 
Bari. 20. 

Railway, State share of profit from, 70. 

Railway stations, 7, 57, 78, 80, 83, 85, 
87, 91, 93, 101, 102—10,5, 109, 111, 
112—116, 119. 

Rainfall, for State, 8; statement of, 136, 

Raisen (t), 111,5, 8, 14, 19, 21, 23, 27, 
35, 77—79, 112, 113; fort of, .5, 14, 
19, 35,76; made over to Marathas, 21, 
77; recovered by Wazir Muhammad, 
21, 78; Treaty of, 27; sarkdr, 77, 92, 
115; taken by Bahadur Shah and 
Sher Shah, 77 ; founded by Rai Singh, 
112 . 

Raimin tahsil, 76, 78, 79. 

Rajput and Muhammadan classes, 
material condition of, 50. 

Rai Singh, founder of Raisen, 112. 

Rajputs, 76; Rftjputs, of Khiohiwara, 
UmatwSra, 10; Deora, ib., 108. 

Rajwasini, see Raisen. 
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Ramgarh (t), 115. 

BSmkishan, firm of, 65. 

R5m Shah Tonwfira, Rsja of Gwalior, 
113. 

Rano Sari SatakarnI, an Andhra king, 
118. 

Ratanpur, fight at, 12. 

Rates, land revenue, 66. 

Ratnavali, wife of PuranMal, 112, 115, 

Reaping, 43. 

Registration, of documents, 64. 

Rehati (v), 116, 110. 

Reilly, Nicholas, half casre irishman, 
107. 

Relic cascades, discovery at Sanchi of, 
117. 

Religions, 36. 

Renta of land, 49. 

Rents, Wages and Prices Section, 49, 

Reptiles, 8. 

Reivenue, colleotion of, Dost itfuham- 
mad’s time, 65; Hayat Muhammad’s 
time, 26 ; of Wazir Muhammad’s, 27; 
of Nazar Muhammad’s, ih.; at 
present, 67. 

Revenue of the State, 65. 

Rewah State, 2 ; sandstone, 4, 5. 

Ricards, Mr. W. H., 129. 

Rickards, Major, W. H., P. A., BhopSl, 
122, 129. 

Richhun (r), 76. 

Riddle. Captain William, P. A., BhopSl, 
129. 

Riksha, see Vindliya. 

Rivers and lakes, 2. 

Roads, 67; Salam.-itpur-Raiscn, 78; 
Bhopal-Sehoie 58, 83 ; Dewfts-Indoro 
BhopSl Hoshangabad, 58, 87 : Islara- 
nagar-Bhopal, 78 ; Sal^matpur-Raisen- 
Bhopal, 78; Bhopal Islamnagar- 
Berasia 58, 83; Bhopal-Narsinghgarh, 
54, 84 ; Bhopal-Budhni, 87 ; Dowas- 
Sehore, 91 ; Bhopal-Bsrasia, 93. 

Roman Catholic Churoh, 99, 101,107. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, 121, 122, 

Rotation of corps, 44. 

Routes, 55 ; ancient, 57. 

Bupchand Lala, 23. 


s 

Sabha mandal, site of—temple, 88. 
Sabir Ali, firm of, 55, 

SSoher (v), 111. 

Sadiq Ali, 22, 23, 24, 

Sagoni tahail, 79; see Diwanganj, 
Sakharflm Bapu, Bhosla’s General, 21. 


Salfth-ud-din, see Silhadi. 

SalSmatpur (r. s.) for Raisen, 112. 

Salamapur-Raisen Road, 80. 

Salkanpur (v), 116, 8.5, 

Salmali Ranj, 96, 95. 

Salt, abolition of transit duties on, 33, 

Salute, ruling Chiefs, 34 ; to Shah Ja- 
han’s husband, 31, 34, 

Salvador Bourbone, 106, 107, 108. 

Samkbera (v), 80. 

Sanad of adoption, 33 ; Mughal, 115. 

Sanchi sffepa, 7, Tope at, 35; (v) 116; 
relics, ib .; stupa of Asoka, 117; 
Gupta temple, ib.-, chatty a halls, ib,; 
Buddhist remains, ib. ; edict pillar, 
ib. ; stones of stupas, ih.; relics 
caskets, 120 ; inscriptions, 118 ; its 
preservation, ib.; plaster casts of 
gates sent to Paris, South Kensington, 
and museum in London, at Dublin) 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, 119; 
summ.ary of literature, ib. 

SanchSr, 45. 

Sandstone, 1, 2, 76, 85, 88. 

Sanka, Ran.a of Chitor, 7", 112, 
113. 

Sarais, lOO, 122. 

Sarnath pillar, 118, 

Sarangpur, 77, 82, 113. 

Sarautas, 53, 87, 103. 

Sardnr Muhammad KhSn, 12. 

Sarddrs, school for son's of, 73, 102. 

S'Xrkdrs (Mughul units), Raisea, 77, 92, 
115: Sarangpur, 82; Handia 

(Hindia). 102, 110, 116. 

Sarnath pillar, discovery of, at Sanchi 
118. 

Satadhara (v) stupa, 116. 

Satm ihala Panjhazdri district, 80. 

Saugor District, 1, 76; (t), 23, 31. 

Sayad Hassain Ali Khan, 11. 

Sayad Muhammad Khan, 13 ; death of, 

ib. 

Sayad Salar Masud Ghazi, fair of, 89. 

Sayads of Barha, 11, 

Sdyar, 68 ; outpost, 89, 92, 93, 103, 
116. 

School, 73, 74,79—81, 87—93, 102— 
104 108—111, 116, 122, 124; 

High Sulimania, 73 ; affiliation of, to 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Uni¬ 
versities, ib. ; Victoria Girls, ib. ; 
Alexandra, ib. ; Asifia, ib. ; Sultania, 
ib; art, ib. ;Medical, ib.; midwifery, 
74. 

Seasons, agricultural, 41. 

Sebastian Bouibonc, 107. 

Sects, 99. 

Sekrohi, 122, 75, 99, 100. 
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Seliore(t). 119, 7, 8, 10, 14, 24, 29. 31, 
83, 84 ; civil and militarj station, 
119; earliest mosque at, erected by 
Mughia-ud-din, ib. ; repaired by 
Sikandar Begam, 120 ; inscription by 
Mughis-ud-id, ib.; fine muslins of, ib.; 
fight of, ib.; Hardaul fair, ib,; Bhopal 
Battalion, 121 ; church at, 122; mu¬ 
tiny at, ib.; execution of 160 men at, 
ib. 

Sohore-Bhopal road, ‘68, 83. 

Sehore tahsil, 84, 75 ; pargma, 14, 22. 

Seoni, 22, 

Settlements, 66. 

Sewana tahstl, 81, 76, 78. 

Sewans (v), 122, 13, 77, 81; fort, 35. 

Sex and oivil condition, 36. 

Shafaichanas, 102. 

Shahar-i-Khaa, 96, 96. 

Shahganj (v), 123, 89; see also C'hichli. 

Shahganj tahsil, 89, 87, 76, 86. 

Shah Jahan Begam, 7, 29—34, 61, 65, 
73, 74, 96,98,101,107,109 ; birth, 29, 
109; will of Nawab Jahangir Muham¬ 
mad Khan for marriage of, 30 ; pro¬ 
claimed as Chief, ib,; regency of Sikan¬ 
dar Begam, ib.; married to Bakshi 
BSki Muhammad Khan, 31; his recog¬ 
nition as Nawab-oonsort, titles and 
salute, ib.; Mutiny, 31, 32; Shah Jahan 
waivej her claim to rule during Sikan- 
der Begam's lifetime, 32; succeeds as 
Ruling Chief on mother’s death, 33 ; 
becomes a widow, comes out of 
pardah, ib.; was introduced to H. R. 
H. Duke of Edinburgh at Calcutta, 
ib.; re-marries Mauivi Sayad 
Sidiq Husain, ib.; retires behind 
pardah, ib,; her administrative 
reforms, survey, settlement, etc., ih., 
62 ; made a G.C.S.I., 33 ; titles and 
salute of her second husband, ib.; 
marriage of her daughter Sultan 
Jahan, ib, ; attended the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, ib.; establishes 
opium scales at Bhopal, ib.; pays for 
cost of construction of a railway 
line from Hoshangabad to Bhopal, 
ib.; cedes land for Bhopal-Ujjain 
Railway, ib.; abolishes transit duties 
on salt receiving Rs. 10,000 as 
compeitsation from Government, ib,; 
dissensions with her daughter, ib.; 
British Government intervenes, ib.; 
withdrawal of titles and salute of 
Sidiq Husain, ib.; again becomes 
widow, ib,; visit of Lord Lansdowne to 
Bhopal, 34 ; exemption of the Begam 
and her successors from presenting a 


nazar in interviews with the Viceroy, 
ib.; dies, 34 ; erected buildings in 
Bhopal, Td) mahal, Bara mahal, Ldl 
Kothi; Lansdowne Hospital, 34, 96, 
97; finds State in debt, 65 ; en¬ 
couraged education, 73; carried out a 
survey, 74 ; established Shahjahana- 
bad quarters of the Bhopal city, ICO. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, 86. 

Sh6h Muhammad Khan, 12. 

Shahpur, 105 ; see Diwanganj tahsil. 

Shaivite temple at Bhojpur, 93. 

Shamsgarh (v), 123, 36, 86. 

Sharif Muhammad Khan, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
91. 

Shehzad Masih, 25, 26, 28, 99 lO'r, 108, 
126, 127 ; see Balthazar Bourbon. 

Shergarh, fort of, 106. 

Slier Muhammad Khan, 10,12 ; killed 
by Mewati Chief of Doraha, 10. 

SherShah,77, 82,113—116. 

SJiialu, see Kharif. 

ShiSmpur (r), 84. 

Shujaat Khan, 77, 82, 113, 114. 

Shujalpur (t), 11,14,22; governor of, 
11; pargma of, 14, 22. 

Siah, 123. 

Siarmau (v), 123. 

Siddiqganj (v), 123. 

Slddiqganj tahsil, 81. 

Sidiq Husain, Mauivi, serves Sikandar 
Begam in various capacities, 33; 
marries Sliah Jahan Begam, ib.; 
conferred titles and salute, snbso- 
quentJy withdrawn, ib.; hijtieath, ih. 

Sihor, see Sehore. 

Sikandar Begam, 27, 28-33, 98—100, 
107,109, 122 ; first period of her rule, 
28—29 ; to marry Munir Muhammad 
Khan, 28 ; eventually marries Jahan¬ 
gir Muhammad, ib. ; regency of Kud- 
sia Begam, 28; dissensions with the 
Nawab, retires to Islamnagar, 29 ; 
birth of a daughter to, 29, 109; 

death of Jahangir Muhamnad KhSn, 
29; Shah Jahan proclaimed as Chief 
lb,; Sikandar’s regency with Fauj- 
dar Muhammad Khan as minister, 
30; failure of dual rule, ih, ; Sikandar 
Begam rules independently; distur¬ 
bance by Amir Muhammad Khan, 
ib. ; administrative reforms of, ib. ; 
Major Charters Maepherson’s view 
on the Begams, ib. ; loyalty during 
mutiny, 31; assistance to British 
troops and officers, ib.; objects to 
being called Regent, ib.; recognised 
as Ruling Chief, 32; visits the Viceroy 
at Jabalpur and Agrettib, ; receives 
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aanad for Berasia pargana as reward, 
ib.i is conferred a G.C.S.I., ib. ; visits 
important places in Northern India, 
Rajputana and Central India, ib.; 
visits Viceroy at Agra, ib.; visits 
Gwalior as Sindhia’s guest, ib. ; goes 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, ib.i dies, 33; 
buried in Farhat Afza garden, ib.; 
State debts of her time, 65; starts 
first regular school, 74; organises 
medical department, 74 ; undertakes 
survey, 74. 

Silgarh, see Maljhir. 

Silhadi, 76, 77, 78, 112, 113. 

Silwani (v), 123. 

Silwani tabsil, 75, 78, 80. 

Sindhia, 19—^24; 108. 

Sindor (r), 3. 

Singarcholi, 2. 

Sirbu shales, 4, 6. 

Sirdnj. 1, 20, 21, 22; DurjansSl Khichi 
of, 20 ; pargana of the I’onk State, 1. 

SitSmau, Dost Muhammad servos the 
Raja of, 9. 

Situation, boundaries ar-'a of State, I. 

Siwau (r), 81, 119. 

Sleeman, 86, 106. 

Social characteristics, 36. 

Soil, elaa.ses and general condition of, 
40. 

Son (r), 4. 

Sonar! (v), 116, 

Sonhra, see Shamasgarh. 

R,nwings of seed in field.s, 42. 

Special crops, 44. 

Stamps, postage, 68 ; income from, 70. 

Statistical Tabbs, 135. 

Stewart, Captain J., P. A. at Bhopal, 
120, 126, 127, 129. 

Stipulation.s of the Treaty of 1818 with 
British, 24, 26. 

Stona mortars, manufacture of, at 
Chhipaner, 53. 

Straohey, Mr., Resident at Gwalior, 24. 

Sabah (Mugh .1 sub-division), Malwa, 
77, 92, 110 ; Ujjain, 115, 

Sulkanpur (peak), 85. 

Sulla (v), 123. 

Sultan Ahmad All Khan marries Sul¬ 
tan Jahan, 33 ; dies, 34. 

Sultanganj (v), 124, 81, 

Sultan Jahan Begam, 33, 34, 73; birth 
of, 33 ; recogriised as heir-apparent, 
ib. ; marries Sultan Ahmad Ali Khan, 
33 ; dissensions with her mother Shah 
Jahan, ib.; succeeds as ruler, 34 ; goes 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, (5.; presented 
to J'heir Royal Highnesses Prince and 


Princess of .Wales at Indore who de¬ 
corated her with a G.C.I.E., f5.; is 
assisted by Nasr-ul-lah Khan, her 
eldest son, in administration, ib.; 
her family, ib.; encourages education, 
73 ; establishes Alexandria school for 
Sons of SardSrs, ib. 

Sultan Mahmad Khilzi{Mandu), 76,112. 

Sultan Muhammad Khan, 12—14, 19; 
succeeds Dost Muhammad Khan as 
Nawab, 12; depSsed by Yar Muham¬ 
mad Khan, 12; fled to Rahatgarh, 
13 : granted jsgtr of Rahatgarh, 14, 
19. 

Suraj Mai, Munshi, 23. 

Survey, 74 

Survey of India Department, State 
survey trig'h’ometrically by, 74. 

Suspension and remissions of revenue, 

68 . 

Sultans of Malwa, 76, 82, 112. 


Ta 

Tables, Stati.stical, 13.5. 

Tahal (r), 108, 

TahsUs, 60; table of nizamata and 
talisils, 75. 

Tajmahai, 96, 98. 

Taj Muhammad Khan, 9, 10, 

Taj-uI-Masajid, 34, 71, 96. 97, 98, 100; 
cost of constructing, 71. 

Takkavi, 48. 

Tal pargana, see Tal tahsil. 

lalbihat, 77. 

Tal Lake, 3, 88 ; at Bhojpur, 93. 

Tal tahsil, 87, 3. 

Tanks, 109, 115, and wells at Raisen, 
115. 

Tayllor, General, 118. 

Tazias, see Festivals. 

Telegraphs, 58. 

Telephones, 58. 

Temperature, 8, 76. 

Temples in Bhopal city, 98 ; in Gupta 
style, 117 ; at Bhojpur, 35, 93, 

Tendoni (r), 3, 76. 

Tenures, Land, 68; Khalsa or Kham, ib.; 
jdgirs, mvdfi, zamimlari, istimrdri, 
ib. 

Terms of the Treaty with BhopSl, ' 24, 
26. 

Thdndddrs, 61; «se. Glossary. 

Thomson, Colonel E., P. A. at Bhopftl 
129. 

Tiles, manufacture of, 63, 73, 

Timaravan (v), 25, 
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Time, measure o£, 56. 

Titles and Salutes of Buling Chief, 34. 
Tongas, pony, 68. 

Tonk State, Sironj pargana of, 1. 

Tope at SRnohi, 34,116. 

Toria Jasarti (v), 76. 

Towns and villages, 35. 

Townshead, Mr. S. D., P. A. at Bhopal, 

120 . 

Trade centres, 65. 

Transit duties, aholition of — on salt, 
33 

Treaty, of 1818, 26, 126 ; of Purandar. 

15; of RSisen, 126 . 

Trees, 51; see also Botany and Forest. 
Trevelyan, Captain H. W., P. A. at 
BhopS.1, 129. 

Tribute, paid by jagirdaTS, 68. 

Trivmi, 90. 

Troops, State, 71. 


u 

Ubaid-ul-l5h Khan, 34, 71; second soa» 
of Sultan Jahan Bbgam, 34 ; in chatgts 
o£ State Army, 71; see also Genealo¬ 
gical Tree. 

Udayaditya Paramara, BS/ja, 96, 96. 

Udayapur, 13. 

Udayavarma Paramftra, BhopSI, plates 
of, 106. 

Udepura (v), 124, 68 : tahsil, 7,6, 87, 88. 

Ujjain, (t) 76, 77, 118. 

tJlamas, 114; Majlis-i-ulama, 60. 

TJmatwara, Rajputs of, 10. 

Umatwari cattle, 48. 

Umraoganj (v), 124, 8. 

Vnhdlu, see Eahi. 

United Provinces, 9. 

XJradchvr, 44. 


V 

Vaccination, 74; number of cases, tb. 
Vasantnagar, see SSnohi. 

Vegetables, grown, in gardens, 47. 
Vehicles, 68 ; country cart, tb.’, pony 
tongas, ib.‘, sMgrams, ib.t carriages of 
Europe make, ib .; motor cars, ib. 
Vetravati, .see Betwa. 

Victoria Lancers, 71. 

Vidisha (Bhilsa), 3, 118. 

Vihdra, 118 
Vijaya mandir, 114. 

Vikramajit of OrchhS defeated by Khan 
Zamsn, 91. 


Viaohur, Chief of, 27. 

Vindhyas, I, 2, 76, 86. 

Vindhyan rai^ge, 1, 2, 4; scarp, ib. 
ViifdhySdri, see Vih'dhya. 
Vredenburg, Mr, E., 3, 111. 


w 

Wages in kind, 49; in cash, ib. 

Wards, etc., of BhopSI city, 100. 

Wasii Muhammad Kh&n, 12. 

Water Works at BhopSl, 71, 96. 

Wauchope, Mr. Agent in Bundelkhand, 
24, 26 ; conditions, 24, 26, 

Wazir Muhammad Khan, 19—26; 66, 
78, 97,103,105,106,107,116; arrives 
at Bhopal, 19; interviews HaySt Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, ib. ; relates his servi¬ 
ces under the Rajgarh Rawat and at 
Hyderabad, ib.; fights with MarSthSs 
at .4i.sh Farhat and becomes minister, 
W ; recovers Raisen, ib. ; forms 
ajianoe ■ with the Pindari leaders, 
recovers Ashta, Sehore, Doraha 
and IchhSwar districts, ib.; levies 
oontributions from Seoni, ShujSl- 
pur, Berasia and Bhilsa, ib,; his in¬ 
creasing powers, ib.; jealousy of Ghaus 
Muhammad, ib.; retires for a time 
but returns, ib.; fight at Bishenkhera 
with Ghaus Muhammad’s adherents, 
ib.; assumes administrative power, ib,; 
retires to Ginnurgarh on appearance 
of Sadiq All, the Nagpur Chief’s 
General, ib. ; returns and drives out 
Marathas, ib.; punishes the persons 
who led astray the Nawab, 23 ; paci¬ 
fies Sindhia by sending his son as se¬ 
curity for carrying out the promise 
by Ghaus Muhammad of payment of 4 
lakhs, ib.; recovers districts seized 
by Sadiq Ali, ib. ; joins Amir Kh3n 
Pindarii, ib.; persuades Ghaus Muham¬ 
mad to retire to RSisen, and transfers 
the rule to his branch of the family, 
ib.; desires for a treaty with British 
ib.; defends BhopSI when besieged by 
Nagpur and Sindhia’s forces—a 
heroic defence, 24 ; averted attack 
by Sindhia’B forces, 24 ; again makes 
overtures for a treaty, with the 
British, ib. ; falls ill at 'TimarSvanand 
dies, ib ; his description by Malcolm, 
ib. ; his mausoleum, 26, 97; his in¬ 
come, 65. 

Weavers of Bhaisonda, 93 
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Weights and measures, 66 ; for bulk, 
ib.i for capacity, ih.', for length, *6.; 
for surface, ib,', measure of time, i6. 
Wild animals, 8. 

Wilkii^son, Mr, Lancelot, P, A. at 
Bhopal, 29. 122, 129. 

Women', hospital for, 74, 102. 

Wylie, Major-General H., C.S.I., P. A. 
at Bhopal 130. 


Y 

Yar Muhammad Khan, NawSb, 12, 13, 
14, 1.5,18, 96, 109; sent as hostage ^ 
Nizam, 12; receives insignia bf 
Boyalty, ib.-, deposes Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, ib.-, succeeds as Nawab, ib.-. 


makes Islamnagar his capital, 13: 
acquires Pathari, Sewftns and 
Udayapur, ib.-, comes into collision 
with Marathas on the Kolans, (6.; 
dies, ib.; his tomb, 109. 

Yarnagar, peak at, 8.5. 

Yasin Muhammad Khan, 13, 14, 15, 
17 ; appointed as wazir, 14. 

Yashwant Rao Bhau, 120; See Jaswant 
Ro.o Bhau. 

Yashwant Rao Ponwar of Dliar 93. 

Yorkshire, State area compared with 
that of, 1. 


2 

Zamindari, 68. 



